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WE have to ize to a number, both of old and new Correspondents, for hay. 
ing made no private acknow t of their favours. We shall soon dedicate a day 
or two to answering their letters. 

We have safely received the following articles, which shall be inserted as soon as possible. 

** An Historical and Critical Essay on the Trade and Communications of the Arabs 
and Persians, with Russia and Scandinavia, during the Middle Ages.”—‘* The Tragi- 
comical History of the Loves of Quimper-Corentin, translated by the late Mr Johnes of 
Hafod.”—** An Apology for Romances, by the same.”—‘‘ Count Bask, a true Story, 
from the German.”’—** Seven additional Scenes of Sabina, with notes and appendices.” — 
** Sunday Sketches of London.”—** Account of the Life of Lambertacci.”—‘* The Gol- 
fiad.”—** A Series of Analytical Essays on the German Drama, with translations, No I. 
Faustus. No II. TorquatoTasso. No III. Iphigenia in Auris. No IV. Goetz of Ber- 
ichingen. No V. The Bride of Messina. No VI. Wallenstein. No VII. Coriolanus.” 
—* ys on the Lake School of Poetry, No Il. The Excursion. No III. Ditto. No 
IV. Coleridge.”—** An Essay on Ancient Sculpture, by N.”—** Letters on Shakspeare, 
No II. Lear. No III. Othello. NoIV. Macbeth.”.—** Hunt at Home, a Poem, in two 
Cantos.” The Discarded Prodigal, a Cure for Coquettes, a Tale.” —** Review of Mit- 
ford’s History of Alexander the Great.”—‘‘ Review of Hallam’s History of the Middle 
Ages.”—** An Essay on Burke.”—** Letters to the Supporters of the Edinburgh Review, 
No II. To Henry Brougham, Esq. M.P.”—‘ Time’s Magic Lanthern, No VIII. Bu- 

and ”=-‘* The Epistle of Lord Bacon to Macvey Napier, Esq. W.S.”— 
** On Editors, by T. T.”—** Continuation of the Life and Writings of Ensign and Ad- 
j '—** Account of the Autobiography of the late Hector Macneil, ee 
author of Will and Jean, &c.”—** Observations on Herder’s History of the Trade 
Politics of Ancient Carthage.”—** Account of the Historian, John Muller.”—* Remarks 
on the Fortunes of the House of Burgundy.”—*‘ Observations on the Writings of Luigi 
Palcani.”—*‘ Translation of the Elogio di Lionardo Ximenes.”—‘* On the Introduction 
of the Breed of Arabian Horses into Europe.”—*‘ Account of the Conspiracy of the Doge 
Martino Faleri against Venice.”—‘* On the Study of the Romaic Language.”—‘ On 
the Frogs of Aristophanes.”—** Account of the Life and Writings of the late M. G. Lewis, 
a camer of The Monk.” On La Notte of Corregio.”—‘* On Portrait Painting.” — 
= on the Genius of the Living Artists of Scotland, No Il. Wilkie. No.III. Wil- 
liams.”’—‘‘ Hore Cambrice, Nos. II. III. 1V2’—** Account of Hanmer’s Mines of the 
East, and Selections from the same author’s History of Persian Poetry.” —‘* Some ac- 
count of the Life and Writings of Six Young Men of extraordinary genius.” —‘* The Re- 
galia, a Vision, inscribed to Captain Adam Fergusson,” &c. &c. &c. 





The judicious ongusctions of our Friend in Berkshire have been gratefully received ; 
but he, as well as others, must observe, that from the great mass of our materials, it is 
quite impossible we should make a selection equally pleasing to every one. 





THE ememerent> concgxning the Pedigree of the Steuarts of Allanton, having extended itself 
toa much beyond what we can afford to give to any subject of that nature, we have 
been to shut our pages against any er communications from either the one 
side or the other. To the last article which appeared in this Magazine (viz. the Remarks 
by the Author of the rag ed Renfrewshire), an answer will be found in a pamphlet 
just advertised, under the title of ** The Salt-foot Controversy, as it appeared in Black- 
wood’s Magazine, with some additional Observations on the descent of the family of 
Allanton.” 





*,* WE intend henceforth to publish, at the end of every six months, an additional Num- 
ber of the Magazine by way of Appendix—containing Register, Chronicle, &c. By this 
means we both gain more room for original matter, and be enabled to present the 
historical part of a Magazine in a more complete and ‘satisfactory manner than has 
been attempted by any publication of the kind. 
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REMARKS ON THE POETRY OF THOMAS MOORE. 


(Extracted from a MS. letter of the Baron von LaveRwinKEL.) 


Tue manner in which you express 
If concerning the poetry of 
Moore, is not unlike that which I 
have met with in many of your Eng- 
lish journals, and is withal sufficiently 
natural to a person of your age and 
habits. Like you I rae, the pet 
and graceful genius man ; like 
you I appreciate the amiable tempera- 
ment and dispositions which lend a 
charm to his verses, more touching 
than any thing which liveliness, , 
and genius alone could confer; but I 
cannot consent fora moment to class 
Mr Moore with the great poets of 
England—no more can I persuade 
myself that he is likely to go down to 
mea’! the national poet of Ire- 
d. e claim which. has lately 
been set up for him is one of no trifling 
import. It would not only assign to 
him a share of the same m ificent 
honours which have of right descend- 
ed to Byron, Wordsworth, and Camp- 
bell, but mingle with his laurels ano- 
ther wreath such as the grateful af- 
fection of your own country has al- 
ready woven for Scott and Burns. 
The friends of Mr Moore, or the ad- 
mirers of his genius, have done no 
service either to the poet or to his 
works by their injudicious praises and 
their extravagant demands, The only 
effect of their zeal is, to make reflec- 
tive men try the productions of their 
idol by a higher standard than they 
might arya have judged it nce 
sary to apply. By rejecting, in behal 
of their Svosirite, the pariselin which 
we willing! t to a minor poet, 


they have compelled us to look at his 
Vou. IV. 


productions with a severer eye, and to 
satisfy ourselves that he is by no means 
a great one. 

To tell you the truth, had Mr 
Moore been a Frenchman or an Ita- 
lian, nay, I am sorry to say it, had he 
been born a coun of my own— 
had similar pretensions been preferred 
in favour of similar productions among 


any other E le,—I know 
not md {hall hare | been inclined 
to weig m so scrupulously, or per- 
haps | tified in rejecting them so de- 
cidedly. It is the belief of the most 
orthodox divines, that the guilt of a 
careless Christian is greater than that 
of an ignorant Heathen, even although 
the offences of the two men may have 
been externally and apparently alike. 
* Of him to much is given the 
more shall be required.” I must do 
justice to your country, even although 
it should be at the expense of your 
favourite. The pa gp ag who 
fails to be held great, chiefly because 
he chooses not to be pure, falls a 
splendid sacrifice before the altar to 
which he has brought an unacceptable 
offering. Even genius will not save 
him ; and yet the highest genius will 
do much. We listen with sorrow to 
the pernicious sophisms, and gloomy 
despondings, which deform and darken 
the native majesty of Byron; but 
hope and trust.are mingled with our 
sorrow, and we cannot suppose. it 
would be less than blasphemy to des- 
pair of such a spirit. In Moore the 
redeeming power is less. He 

not, whatever his nobler brother may 
do, the charm which might privilege 

A 
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him to through the fire and be 


But the genius of a poet is estimat- 
ed by every man ac to his own 
ivate feeling, and it may therefore 


as well to lay it for a moment out 
of the question.—Since the publication 
of Lalla Rookh, the admirers of Moore 
have chosen to talk as if his genius 
were of the first order, and yourself, I 
observe, are of the same way of think- 
ing. On this point we are not likely 
to But however wavering may 
be the standard of some of the late ad- 
mirers of Mr Moore, I well know that 
you at least will have no ome 
try the moratity of ap t by the 
a standard which : Shiilind 
and unerring. If you find that the 
elements of his elegant compositions 
are essentially and hopelessly impure, 
you will have no hesitation in agreei 
with me, that, whatever his origin 
genius may have been, the use to 
which he has applied it has taken 
‘from him all right to the place, or the 
communion, of the great poets of 
England. That man must think 
lightly and erringly, who doubts the 
eternal union of the highest intellect 
with the highest virtue. 1 doubt not 
that I shall speedily bring you to be 
of the same mind with myself, res- 
pecting the tendency of Mr Moore’s 
‘performances ; and if you do so, you 
will, in the sequel, have less difficulty 
in embracing my opinion concerning 
its inspiration also. 

Of the early productions, by which 
the name of this poet was rendered no- 
tories, I shall say nothing. He him- 
self’ professes to be ashamed of them, 
and I doubt not the sincerity of his 
professions. He is, moreover, suffi- 
ciently punished by their existence. 
The poison which he has once mingled 
he cannot spill. The muse which he 

asserts her privilege even 
in her degradation. The sculptor or 
the cer may destroy his work, or, 
if it from his hands, it may 
be veiled by its possessor; but the 
impure poet has roused a demon 
which he has no spell to lay. The 
foul spirit has received wings with its 
evocation, and the unhappy sorcerer is 
doomed, wherever he may go, to hear 
their infernal flap, and tread on the 
vestiges of their blighting. Year after 
year may pass, and repentance may sit 


in the of vice, 
** But tears which wash out guilt can’t wash 
out shame ;” 








and Mr Moore, when he is stretched 
— the bedof death, will understand 
what it was that troubled, with a ten« 
fold pang, the last agonies of Roches. 
ter. 

It had been well, however, if, when 
Mr Moore learned to. despise himself 
for gross impurity, he had fot ss 
ped half-way in his reformation. Tt 
had been well, that instead of lopping 
off the most prominent branches, he 
had torn up the roots also, and for 
ever withered the juices of his tree of 
evil. Did he imagine that the harlot 
would purify her nature by the as- 
sumption of a veil, or that his ideas 
would be remembered with impunity, 
only begause his. words might be re- 
cited without a blush? His muse has 
abused the passport which hypocrisy 
or self-ignorance procured her; and 
they who adopt the sentiments of the 
bard of the Melodies and Lalla Rookh, 
although indeed they need not be con- 
founded with the disciples of Little, 
must remain for ever unworthy and 
incapable of understanding or enjoyin 
those pure and noble thoughts, which 
form the brightest ornament of their 
productions, with whom Mr Moore 
would fain have himself to be associ- 
ated. The whole strain of his music 
is pitched upon too low a key. If he 
never sinks into absolute pollution, 
neither dares he for a moment rise to 
the true sublime of purity. He writes 
for women chiefly, and woman is at 
all times his principal topic. How 
strange that he should never have 
been able to flatter his audience by 
dignifying his theme! How strange, 
that he who seems to understand so 
well every minor, superficial, transitory 
charm, should manifest so total a 
blindness to the only charm which is 
deep and enduring—to that of which 
all the rest are but the images and 
shadows—to that for which no luxury 
compensates, and no passion can atone. 
I have heard your fair countrywomen 
warbling the words of Moore; and 
from their lips what can appear un- 
clean? But in the retirement of the 
closet, and deprived of the protection 
of their purity, the words were 
“‘ weighed in the balance and found 
wanting.” The sinless creatures that 
utter them cannot understand their 
meaning. I do not wish to say that 
their meaning is any thing positively, 
expressly, necessarily bad. It is e- 
nough for my purpose that it is not 

d. necessarily good. The 


positively an 























these chaste fingers 

in the garden of the Sybarites. 
They should not twist them into their 
innocent locks—there is’ phrenzy in 
their odours. 

One of the chief distinctions between 
the poets of ancient and those of mo- 
dern times, consists in the wide dif- 
ference which may be observed in their 
modes of ——— the character 
and influence of i emale a 3 and 
in no one point s is the supe- 
riority ao} visit on ip side of the 
moderns. Of those modern’ poets, 
nevertheless, who have been content- 
ed with the praises of gayety, Spright- 
liness, invention, and spontaneously 
disavowed every claim to the highest 
honours of their art, not a ‘few have, 
from vice or affectation, dared, in scorn 
of their destiny, to revive in their 
strains the discarded impurity of their 
predecessors. It will be understood, 
that I refer not to casual or superfi- 
cial impurities merely; “but to those 
which imply a complete and radical 
pollution of all ideas concerning the 
nature of the softer sex—a degradation 
of the abstract conception of their cha- 
racter, and of the purposes for which 
they have been created. This corrup- 
tion has entered into the composition 
of no more deeply and essen- 
tially than into that of Moore. He 
never for a moment contemplates them 
but with the eye of a sensualist. He 
has no capacity to understand such a 
character as Imogen or Una. The 
smiles of which he loves to warble, are 
not those of the “ Unblenched Ma- 
jesty” which Milton worshipped. Their 
nature is sufficiently betrayed by the 
company in which he — them. 
Listen to the words which he has pla- 
ced in the mouth of a dying poet— 
for even death, that awful moment in 
whose contemplation nature and reli- 
gion teach the purest to tremble, is 
represented by this songster as the 
scene of calm and contented reminis- 
cencies of sensual delights—exactly as 
if the mighty change were nothing 
more than a revolution of corporeal 
atoms, as if there were no soul to wing 
an eternal flight from the lips of the 
departed. 


** When in death I shall calm recline, 
Oh carry my heart to my mistress dear: 

Tell her it lived upon smiles and wine 
All the time that it lingered here.” 
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‘In adopting the sentiments of an- 
cient poets concerning women, he has 
widely erred. It is, however, a sad 
aggravation of his offence, that, among 
a set of authors, who are ‘all impure, 
he has selected, for the models of his 
special imitation, those in whose 
ductions the common stain is foulest. 
It is needless to say any thing of Ana- 
creon, or of the perverse ingenuity 
which Mr Moore exhibited in exagge- 
rating the corruption of that which 
was already abundantly impure—in 
taking away from the lewd verses of 
the Teian that simplicity of language 
and figure which formed the only eff- 
set to the pollution of their ideas. If 
one may judge either from the text, 
or from the notes even of Mr Moore’s 
latest publications, the chief of his 
antique favourites are such men as 
Aristophanes, Catullus, Ovid, Martial, 
Petronius, and Lucian, In truth, he 
is totally unacquainted with the true 
spirit of ancient poetry, and admires 
and borrows exactly the worst things 
about that which’ he would profess to 
a! with an intelligent delight. 

e flattering ideas which Mr Moore 
has embraced concerning the measure 
of his own powers, are betrayed by the 
attempt which he has openly made to 
compete with the genius of Lord 
Byron in the choice of some of his 
scenes and ‘subjects. But, notwith- 
standing the absurd eulogies of some 


’ of your reviewers, Mr Moore’s Eastern 


Poetry has not, I perceive, taken an 
hold of the E mind ; and thie 
should be sufficient to convince that 
gentleman of his mistake. The radical 
inferiority of Mr Moore is abundantl 
visible even in that r br wi 
sorrow do I speak it, it might least have 
been expected to appear. Lord Byron 
has done wrong in choosing to repre- 
sent woman at all times as she exists 
in those countries where her character 
is degraded by the prevalence of poly- 
But he has in some measute 
atoned for this ertor. He has at least 
made her as noble as she could be in 
such a situation. He has 
around her every dignity which she 
could there be imagined to possess, 
and ascribed to. her every power and 
influence which she could there enjoy : 
nay, by the rence with which he 
has uniformly represented her as re- 
ceiving those who mingle with their 
love the chivalry of Christendom, he 
has at least insinuated what her rights 





+ 


are, and vindicated the conscious nobi- 
lity of her nature. Mr Moore has 
brought into the haram no such 
reliques of the truth. In his lays the 
Sultana of the East betrays no lurking 
aspirations after a purer destiny ; 

Celum non animum mutat qui trans mare 


currit ; 
in Dublin, London, Bermuda, Kho- 
rassan, Mr Moore sees nothing in a 
woman but an amiable plaything or a 
icious slave. 

have enlarged upon this poet’s 
manner of representing women, not 
because in ms Bg as alone he 
below the stan by which the great 
poets of your country must be con- 
tented to be tried, but because it is 
one on which every reflecting man 
must at once agree with me, while, in 
regard to many other points, I could 
not calculate upon quite so y an 
acquiescence. But as it is said in the 
Scripture, that “ he who breaks one 
of pone has mpc 
against them all,” so it may v y 
be admitted, that the poet Bo band 
impurity and degradation of concep- 
tion in respect to one point of moral 
ing, can never be truly pure and 
lofty in regard to any other. In every 
man’s system there is some eonsist- 
ency ; and Mr Moore is a man of so 
much acuteness, that he could not fail 
soon to perceive and amend one soli- 
tary fault. When he discovers not 
the inky spot, there is proof abundant 

that darkness is around him. 
Whatever the measure of his power 
nay be, that man is unworthy to be a 
al poet, whose standard of moral 
purity and mental elevation falls below 
that of the people to which he would 
haye his inspirations minister. It is 
the chief part of Mr Moore’s ambition 
to be received as the national bard of 
his own island ; and I observe, that 
on a late occasion, a very numerous 
and respectable body of his country- 
men assembled to express, in his pre- 
sence, their admission of his claims. 
No one 9 be Hone een than I am 
to apek of an elegant, accom- 
plished, and, fh his own person, vir- 
tuous man; but I must say, that I 
should be very sorry to think so 
meanly of Ireland, as to imagine her 
deserving of no better than Mr 
pong on cacy 9 e land which 
can upon the principles of his 
poetry as worthy of her, cannot herself 
worthy of its genius. I trust that 


Remarks on the Poetry of Thomas Moore. 
the gay spirits of a single city are not; 





permanently to dictate the decision of 
a generous nation; that the pure. 


pause 
authorise the world to seek the reflec. 
tion of their character in the gaudy 
impurities and tinsel Jacobinism of 
this deluded poet. . The truth is, that 
I am by no means apprehensive of 
seei the ‘€ Green Isle” debase her- 
self by making common cause with 
Mr Moore. Before any man can be- 
come the poet of a nation, he must do 


falls something very different from what 


has either been accomplished or pro- 
mised in any of his productions. He 
must identify his own spirit with that 

e, by embodying in his 


of his peor 
verse those habitual and peculiar 
thoughts which constitute the essence 
of their nationality. I myself have 
never been in Ireland ; but I strongly 
s that Moore has been silent 
with respect to every part of her na- 
tionality—except the name. Let us 
compare him for a moment with one 
whose potion in many circumstances 
resembled his, and whose works have 
eertainly obtained that power to which 
his aspire. Let us compare the poet 
whose songs have been so neners 
embalmed in the heart of Scotland, 
with him who hopes to possess, in that 
of Ireland, a mausoleum no less august. 
There are few things more worthy 
of being studied, either in their charac- 
ter or in their effects, than the poems 
of Robert Burns. This man, born and 
bred a peasant, was taught, like all 
other Scotsmen, to read his Bible, and 
learned by heart, in his infancy, the 
heroic bal of his nation. Amidst 
the solitary occupations of his rural 
labours, the soul of the ploughman fed 
itself with high thoughts of patriotism 
and religion, and with that happy in- 
stinct which is the best prerogative of 
genius, he divined every thing that was 
n for being the poet of his 
country. The men of his nation, high 
and low, are educated men ; medita- 
tive in their spirit, proud in their re- 
collections, steady in their patriotism, 
and devout in their faith. At the time, 
however, when he appeared, the com- 
pletion of their political union with a 
greater and wealthier kingdom, and 
the splendid success which crown- 


ed their efforts in adding to the gene- 
ral literature of Britain—but above 
all, the chilling nature of the merely 
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speculati philosophy, hich they had 
| ey tivate, seemed to 

a speedy diminution of their ferven 


attachment to that which was peculi- 
arly their own. This mischievous 
tendency was stopped by a peasant, and 
the noblest of his are the debtors 
of his genius, He revived the spark 
that was about to be extinguished—and 
ht men to reverence with increas- 
ing homage, that enthusiasm of which 
they were beginning to be ashamed, 
The levity of many of his descrip- 
tions, the coarseness of many of his 
images, cannot conceal from our eyes 
the sincerity with which, at the bottom 
of his heart, this man was the wor- 
shipper of the pure genius of his coun- 
try. The improprieties are spore 
the excellence is ever deep.—-The man 
might be guilty in his own person of 
icious tres , but his soul came 
like a dove, to repose amidst 
images of purity. The chaste and low- 
l affection of the village maiden was 
the only love that appeared worthy iu 
his eyes, as he wandered beneath the 
virgin radiance of the harvest moon. 
In the haunts of the dissolute, the at- 
mosphere of corruption might seize 
upon him, and taint his breath with 
the coldness of its derision ; but he re- 
turned to right thoughts in the con- 
templation of the , and felt in all 
its fulness, when he bent his knee by 
~ side ~ “‘ the Father - the Priest,’ 
e gentle majesty of that religion 
which consoles the afflicted bes 
vates the poor.—He is at present, the 
favourite poet of a virtuous, a pious, 
a patriotic people ; and the first symp- 
tom of their decay in virtue, piety, 
and patriotism, will be seen on the in- 
stant when Scotsmen shall cease to 
treasure in their hearts the “ Highland 
Mary,” the “Cottar’s Saturday Night,” 
and the “ Song of Bannockburn.” _ 
Mr Moore has attempted to do for 
Ireland the same service which Burns 
rendered to Scotland ; but although 
his genius is undoubted, he has failed 
to do so. It will be said, that the na- 
tional character of his countrymen did 
not furnish such materials as fell to 
the share of his rival, and there is no 
doubt that so far this istrue. The 
Irish have not the same near recollec- 
tions. of heroic actions, or the same 
proud and uncontaminated feeling of 
miepondenne i. the fants 7 ir 
country m conquered, perhaps 
oppressed, and the memory of those 
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contended, but that much, both of pur- 
pose and instrum was still left 
within the reach of him that would 


are stro’ ardent, passiona te, and, in 
the edna one worthy to deal with 
them, might furnish abundantly the 
elements both of the beautiful and the 
sublime. Their ney is not so 
consistent as it might be, but it yields 
to none in the fine attributes of warmth, 
of generosity, and the whole chivalry 
of the heart. Were these things like- 
ly to have been left out oe 
lation of a genuine poet of — 
Mr Moore addresses nothing to his 
countrymen that should them 
listen to him long. He seems to haye 
no nor lot with them in the things 
which most honourably and most effec- 
tually distinguish them from others. 
He writes for the dissi fashion- 
ables of Dublin, and is himself the idol 
in the saloons of absentees ; bat pe Os 
never composed a single verse w 
could imagine to. be impressed upon 
the pasa 4 brought together a 
single gro images calculated to 
ennoble the irit of an Irish t. 
Were the Irish to acknow. in 
this man, their Burns or Camoens, 
they would convince Europe, that 
are entirely deficient in every thi 
that renders men worthy of the name 
of a nation. The “ Exile of Erm,” 
and the “ O’Connor’s Child” of Camp- 
bell, are worth more to Ireland than 
all the poetry of Moore. F 


co 
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THE MINSTREL OF BRUGES, 


Part Fourth. 
(Continued from vol. IIT. page 671.) 
Is it not true, my young lady readers 


of eighteen, and even you of forty 
years, that you are anxious about the 
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fate of Amurat? “You are in the right 
—charming as M , he was more 
tender; and Ernestine, with whom 


you are scarcely acquainted, was of ten 


times the value of that coquet Angeli- 
ca. She had followed her mother to 
the garden of the convent in tears—we 
are sorrow to see her w must 
be an absolute barbarian that could be 
untouched with her sorrows. But let 
us resume our story.—The holy bro- 
therhood and the Inquisition are ter- 
rible things. The handsome Amurat, 
although led away through Murcia 
with his hands fettered, had in this 
state interested the whole of that 
om. There was not a girl, on 
him pass, who did not cry out, 
“ Heavens, what a pity! is it possible 
for any one to be a Mahommedan, and 
© th Shey going to be bre’ 

e was going to il- 
ed without, Bie of on. He was 
confined in a dungeon, with only bread 
and water for his food ; and for his 
sole’ ; a Dominican visited him 


twice’ a day, but without speaking a- 


word. It was for the handsome Amu- 
rat ‘himself to confess his crime, but 
the poor innocent felt himself no way 


=e 

‘One —/ Dominican said to him, 
* You will not then confess any thing 
to me?” “Pardon me,” replied Amu- 
rat, “‘ I will confess to you that I shall 
die, if ‘separated from Ernestine.” 

Wretched infidel,” exclaimed the 
Monk, “ how dare name a Chris- 
tian?” “ Why not,” said the sorrowful 
Amurat? -** She was the life of my 
existerice, the sun of my days, the ob- 
ject of every thought, and. the only 
thing my heart pants after.” “ Con- 
sider your end,” replied the Domini- 
can, “‘ within two days the pile will 
be lighted for youn—you must not look 
for pardon, as you are under the most 
obstinate impenitence.” “ Fot what 
cause ?”” asked Amurat. “ In ‘having 
run away with Ernestine from her fa- 
ther and mother.” “ Oh, father!” 
said Amurat, “‘ I ask your pardon, 
you seem to labour under an error, for 
it was Ernestine’s mother who gave 
her tome ; however, if you are deter- 
mined to burn me, do so, but it will 
never be in such a bright flame as now 
consumes me for Ernestine. las, 
alas! I shall then never see her more 
—burn me, burn me, for I cannot live 
without her !” 

The Dominican, who had never be- 
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fore seen any infidel so eager for death 
in the prisons of the holy Inquisition, 
ruminated, while counting his rosary, 
on the answer of Amurat; and as at 
bottom he was a good-natured man, 
he suspected some mystery, and to 
clear it up, he returned to the hand- 
some Moor to inquire into the details 
of his arrest and imprisonment. The 
simple boy told him every thing with 
the utmost sincerity ; how the bright 
eyes, the enchanting smile, and the 
harmonious voice of the modest Er- 
nestine, had seduced him in Murcia ; 
how, after some time, he gained cour- 
age to tell her of all the pains he was 
suffering for her ; how his virtuous 
but kind-hearted girl blushed at his 
declaration without saying a word; 
how, one day surprising fer sighing, 
he asked her the cause ; but she only 
looked at him, and sighed again ; and 
this made him comprehend that she 
returned his flame: how he cast him- 
self at the feet of the Minstrel’s wife, 
and interested her in his passion ; how 
the Minstrel, on hearing it, became 
furious, to find that a Moor had the 
audacity to make love to his daughter ; 
how they had all run away from the 
house of the Minstrel ; and how the 
officer of the holy brotherhood, after 
having robbed the wife of the Mins- 
trel, who had"previously been his mis- 
tress, of all that she had, had sent her 
home again with iirnestine, and had 
loaded him with chains. 

This last circumstance opened the 
eyes of the Dominican; he thanked 
Heaven for having prevented him trom 
committing an unjust act, and sum- 
moned the officer before him, who 
avowed the whole. The handsome 
Amurat ap very excusable, and 
was set at liberty, upon condition of 
being instructed in the Christian reli- 
gion ; but he would make no promise, 
except of doing whatever should please 
Ernestine. 

He fled back to Murcia, where he 
learnt that the Minstrel had quitted 
the town with all his family. They 
could not inform him exactly what 
road he had taken, but they thought 
it was that toward Madrid. Poor A- 
murat hastened to Madrid, describing 
all the way the persons he was in 
search of ; but he gained only bn 
and unsatisfactory answers. On his 
arrival at Castille, he heard that his 
countrymen had lost q great battle. 
Too full of his own misfortunes to 
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think of his eonity, he pursued his 
road. On his way he overtook a sort 
of Moorish Esquire, near a ravine, cry- 
ing most bitterly, while two fine Anda- 
lusian mares were feeding quietly be- 
side him. It. was Sabaoth himself, 
who had witnessed: the death of the 
Zegris, commander of the Moors, and 
his good master. 

Amurat approached him, and ask- 
ed him the same questions he had 
done to all he met: “ Sir,” said he, 
« have you seen an old thin man play- 
ing on the bagpipe, accompanied by an 
old woman, two young boys, and a 
girl more beautiful than all the infan- 
tas of the world ?” “ Aye, that I have,” 
replied Sabaoth sobbing, “‘ at a dis- 
tance, the eve of the battle we have 
just lost. Iam well acquainted with 
that old bagpiper you speak of, and he 
eught to remember me, for I have of- 
ten given him many a hearty thrash- 
ing in the stables of my last worthy 
defunct master at Grenada. I have 
also some claim on his gratitude, for I 
made him a physician, and so able a 
one, that he attended my master. It 
was, however, fortunate for him, that 
during his attendance I was occupied 
in the stables, and was ignorant of his 
audacity in pretending to be doctor to 
a Zegris. I would have taught him 
what a stable boy was to a groom. 
But, be assured; that I have seen him 
pass by, and he had in fact with him 
two women and two children, but in 
so miserable a condition, that both 
Moors and Christians allowed him to 
continue his road unmolested, on ac- 
count of his misery. I am not so for- 
tunate, which is the cause of my weep- 
ing, for my road is intercepted, and I 
cannot return again to Grenada with- 
out risk of being taken ; you also will 
run the same chance.” Amurat re- 
plied, “ Sir Squire, you are right in 
fearing being made a prisoner in this 
country, for they treat us Moors very 
scurvily ; I that am speaking to you 
have narrowly escaped broiling by the 
holy Inquisition. Therefore, instead 
of returning to Grenada, let us dis- 

ise ourselves, which we can easily 

0, for I have in the havresack that 
you see on my shoulders, a dress that 
I intended for a t to the Mins- 
trel, to render him propitious to my 
love, and another that P bad bought 
for his adorable congher- You shall 
put on the first, 1 will dress my- 
in the second, when, mounting 
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these two mares, ' —_ mage no 
Spain in security cl 

hood will, not; tonch you, te I may 
perhaps overtake Ernestine.” “ I a« 
gree to your proposal,” answered Sa- 
baoth, “ for, after all, it is better to be 
a wanderer and vagabond than burnt.” 

We are concerned, to leave our two 
Moors in the plains.of Castille, but the 
monastery of Vaucelles recalls us. We 
had left Ernestine with her mother, 
and said, that this unfortunate girl 
could not eradicate from her heart the 
shaft which love hadfixed there. She 
was ignorant of that formidable power 
that triumphs over reason in spite of 
ourselves, which we. wish, and wish 
not to conquer,..which  effaces all o- 
ther sentiments of the soul, which ex- 
ists and renews itself by its own force, 
and will not allow.us to have another 
thought, and-which subjects us toa 
torment at once pleasing and painful, 
whereof cold hearts can Seve no idea. 

Such was the volcano that inflamed 
the soul of Ernestine ; such the deity, 
who, in the midst of pains, procured 
her delights ; such the demon that was 
tearing her heart to pieces. 

What could the wife of the Mins- 
trel do in such a case? She had had 
intrigues, and a variety of adventures, 
but they are only the simulation of 
love. Her daughter seemed to her 
mad, which is the usual name indiffer- 
yore te to that passion, and she 
conside 
strongest power in nature. She rea 
soned and ae wear during which, Er~ 
nestine sighed and wept. There was 
no other remedy for her disorder than 
the disorder itself. Besides, to bring 
back an impassioned heart from ‘its 
wanderings, the person who attempts 
it should be pure, without which, no 
one has a right to-talk of virtue, and 


am Seas —— had my that 
right o er daughter. Too happ 
Minstrel! during this. time thou 


forgetful in the hall of guests, of 
t troubles, and one pleasant half 
our effaced the remembrance of eae 
yon of mre 4 Why should we 
ppiness.in the upper ranks of life, 


in opulent fortunes, or in a multipli- 
city of pleasures? It.is not even to be 
found in mutual love, and consists 


wll in i ce. 

e Minstrel was very communica- 
tive of every adventure he had had. 
He related one which certainly proves 
that the good and evil things of this 


red as a weakness, what is the » 
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Viens 
Gai, Trou 


‘There were also other verses in the 
song ending with 
“ Dela ’ 
Du Dien lui 


De la Bergere 


Et du Butin.” 

« And) will please to remark,” 
said the Mi . that I pronounced, 
after my country fashion, the B like to 
P.; but from has since happened 
tome; ‘Ihave taken good care to im- 
prove my pronunciation. You must 

then, that as I was singing this 
air one day under the shade of a tree, 
and pronouncing the word Butin very 
indecently, a lady started out from be- 


bushes, with rage, 
a handsome knigh t, who 
alee whale sound- 


Coet. 


nois, and gave him twenty pieces of 
, saying, * Ah! this is what may 
called a nt Minstrel, not like 
to that other low bred fellow with his 
indecent songs.’ 
* Now, Sir Steward, I a 1 to 
you. continued the Minstrel, “if I 
had any wicked intention in thus 
ronouncing the word, which assuréd- 
y I had not; did I sing any thing 
very different from what the Arden- 
nois had done? see how different our 
rewards were, and then let atry one 
talk to me of justice on this earth. 
The lady indeed was of noble birth, 
and brilliant as mine own country 
rose, and the knight a prince of France, 
whose fleur-de-lis adorted his su- 
perb shield. Without knowing it, the 
Ardennois had flattered: two noble 
lovers, whilst I, as ignorantly, had of- 
fended them. He received gold, and 
I blows. May I not therefore assert, 
that there is only good and evil luck 
in the world.” ‘This indeed was most 
evident in the family of the Minstrel ; 
for, in spite of the various evils he had 
met with in his career, his philosophy 
had caused him to be recompen by 
gayety ; he still laughed, and laugh 
al h on the brink of the grave, 
whilst his unfortunate daughter was 
ining away with love in the spring of 
e.—Let us imitate this economy of 
pleasures and pains which is scattered 
through our passage here below,— 
rat thing invites us. 

e whole monastery was delighted 
with the Minstrel. ‘The Cambresian 
could no longer quit him ; the steward 
had taken a liking to him; and the 
Lord Abbot, desirous of retaining him 
at Vaucelles, said to him, “ are you 
so anxious to carry your bones to Bru- 
ges, that wé cannot keep you here?” 
* No, truly,” replied the piper, “I 
am no way desirous to return to Bru- 
ges, where I have neither friend nor 
relation, nor house nor home ; and I 
was only returning thither, because I 
knew not where else to lay my head.” 
The abbot continued, “ You play 
wonderfully well on the pipes, do you 
think you could blow the Serpent of 
the monastery ? ours is just dead, and 
I offer: you his place.” ‘‘ He who 

ds to know most, knows least,” 
answeréd the Minstrel; “ in truth I 
I am capable of being a most excellent 

nt to the abbey chapel, and you 
shall see to-morrow how I will make 


its roofs resound. But what will be- 
t 
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cme of my wife, my daughter, and 
my two brats?” “ We will take 
charge of you all here,” said the ab- 
bot ; “ your wife shall be cook to the 
visitors, your .daughter, femme de 
chambre to the ladies that may come 
to partake of our hospitality, and your 
two boys shall ring the bells, and 
rake the walks of our garden.” ‘ You 
talk like Saint Bernard, your glorious 
patron,” replied the Minstrel, trans- 
ported with joy. The old woman was 
made acquainted with this arrange- 
ment, and consented to it, although 
she did not pique herself on being an 
excellent cook. The situation of 
femme de chambre was rather humili- 
ating to Ernestine, but as it was no 

at fatigue, she accepted of it. The 
ittle boys were so enchanted with 
their employment, that they wished 
to enter on their business instantly ; 
one went to the belfry and rang the 
bells for more than two hours, while 
the other broke three rakes that same 
evening on the garden walks. 

Here then was our vagabond family 
fixed, and tolerably well established ; 
they were all contented excepting Er- 
nestine alone, whose melancholy in- 
ereased with the noisy pleasures that 
surrounded her. All foreign joy an- 
noys the wretched, for joy is not the 
lot of an impassioned heart, and it is 
in the season of roses that chagrin 
makes the deepest wounds. It was in 
vain that the Minstrel exerted himself 
to rouse-his daughter from that state 
of languor which was consuming her ; 
in vain did this good-natured fellow, 
now sufficiently master of the serpent, 
resume his pipes every Sunday and 
and feast-day, to make the girls of the 
environs dance ; in vain he intreated 
his daughter to join them ;—dancing 
tired-her, and the Morisco airs, which 
her father played so wondrous well, 
brought jitter recollections, and 
increased her melancholy. 

She performed her of femme 
de chambre so much to the satisfaction 
of those ladies and damsels that came 
to Vaucelles, that all-of them felt a 
friendship, and thought her manners 
much superior to her situation. | 

Her sweetness of temper was whal- 
terable, and, contrary to the commen 
course of things, her misery did not 
affect her good humour. Shall she be 
then for. ever the only one to whom 
life is become a burden in this happy 
monastery ? 

Vou, IV. 
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Wuen happiness has not been preced- 
ed by pain it is the less agreeable, for 
the value of all things is doubled by 
contrast. A rich man who has never 
been poor knows not the worth of 
money ; and successful love, that has 
not met with difficulties, does not af- 
ford supreme felicity. 
© handsome Amurat, what. tears 
and sighs has the sentiment that oc- 
cupies your soul caused you? You are 
not yet, however, at the end of your 
career ; and are gallopping over hill 
and dale with the squire Sabaoth, as 
was formerly done by the knight of 
La Mancha with the faithful Sancho. 
Sabaoth, dressed up in the long doc~ 
toral gown, intended for the father of 
Ernestine, at that time a physician, 
was taken for a magician all along the 
roads; children, at his sight, hid 
themselves on the breasts of their 
nurses, you i ran away, old 
people crossed seca while the 
ounger ones laughed enough to. spli 
ther sides The ibaa Prod. 
ressed in a gown y-blue, mspir- 
ed other sentiments. He was thought 
to be a damsel of high rank, if not « 
rincess, so brilliant were his charms, 
is manners so noble aud interesting. 
The villagers shouted out as they 
sed, ‘‘ begone, hasten from hence, thot 
ill-looking spectre; thou wicked mone 
ster, whom that beautiful lady has 
chosen for her tion, to inerease 
the ae of i While wher 
contrast o ugliness ae A 
fair fugi snd’ do | dégtive P 
i itive, do not our 
country of-so much beauty.” The two 
Moors, thus disguised, arrived at’ Mad- 
rid, and thence advanced into Arrugon, 
where’ — intimation of 
a ily« having * passed 
thay those parts. trons 
them,” said Amurat ; “let us ’ 
i ‘Sa 9 ‘we a 
opt eee 
ry as you are,” i Le “e Ww 
care I. for this vagabond family ? “Sir 
Amurat, may Mahommed t ’ 
but fer niy part; I-shall return to Gre- 
nada.” “That you ean neonger do,” 
answered Amurat ; ‘“ have you forgot- 
ten, that should the Castillians lay hold 
of you, you are of the set they burn 
on a slow fire? Come with me, into 
France, there is no Inquisition in that 
country. We ax recover my Er- 
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nestine, and you will find means to 
live there, as well as any where else. 
Your profession is not so exalted, but 
that you may gain by it as much in 
France as you did in Grenada ; besides, 
that place must assuredly be in the 
hands of the Spaniards, and what 
could you now do there? Come with 
me, I say, my Ernestine is a French- 
woman, and we shall surely find her. 
You are old, I am young, and I will 
work for Ernestine and for you; our 
Andalusian mares will carry us over 
the world; come along.” Sabaoth 
complied, and was not the first instance 
of wisdom being led by folly. Folly! 
is there any folly that deserves so much 
indulgence as.that of. love ; it excites 
in the coldest hearts, and at- 
‘tacks the most indifferent. The sighs 
of Sabaoth were almost in unison with 
those of Amurat, and on seeing the 
gambols of the shepherdesses in the 
plains, his heart revived, and he re- 
ang that the time of his youth had 
nm, so much employed in stables. 
But let us not stop our two fugitives ; 
they arrived at Pampeluna, following 
the road the Minstrel had taken ; but 
there happened so strange an adven- 
ture to Amurat at Pampeluna, we can- 
not pass it over. A youth of Navarre, 
strack with the beauty, and deceived 
by the dress of Amurat, took it into 
his head to make love to him, while 
he was in-the room, and eg 
occupied with the: care of his horses. 
discourteous knight fastened the 
jand.was about to attempt vio- 
¢ the brave Moor smiled 
his mistake, and without de- 
Navarrois, began to defend 
3 -but the other, firmly per- 
pu Was a woman, , men 

with an easy conquest, 
ver which he, ea from 
phe ar a com ig that it 
would not be so easy as ima-. 
aot’ thought ‘that a 
had so much gour- 


wed... He had 

ee 

Liking hi oat of the 
entered 


Fran ing 
in ugh: various 
‘ s, and were in despair. From 
Pampeluna to Vaucelles isa long way ; 
how to succeed ia so difficult an.un- 
dertakin ig ! wiN 
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Oct. 
Sabaoth pat in the most touching 
arid most laughable manner. The two 
poor Andalusian mares were knocked 
up—our Pilgrims, however, kept move 
ing ; not that they hed any longer a 
hope of suecess, but they were less 
tired when travelling than when quiet. 
They had gained the banks of the 
Loire ; but neither at Angers, Tours, 
or at Orleans, could they learn any in- 
telligence of the Piper or of his charm~ 
ing daughter. At Paris they were 
still more unlucky, for they might 
haye found here a thousand Arabians 
for ene player on the pipes. There 
were numberless girls, but no Ernes-~ 
tine.. God of Love, what a difference 

between them! ! 

Our Pilgrims left Paris, and took 
the road to Flanders. Oh Flanders ! 
we must now return to the sorrowing 
Ernestine. The poor girl deserved 
pity—she had no longer those tints of 
roses and lilies, whose brilliancy 
could not formerly have been seen 
with impunity, and she was become 
so thin and pale, Amurat, the ena 
moured Amurat himself would hardly 
have known her. Unfortunate Amu- 
rat! as he travelled, his embarrass- 
ments increased : for, independent of 
the pains of love which he equally 
suffered with Ernestine, his purse, 
and that of Sabaoth, were exhausted. 
They were forced, Mahommedans as 
they were, to go from convent to 
convent begging hospitality. One even- 
ing they knocked at the gate of the 
menastry of Vaucelles. The Minstrel 
was at that moment relating some of 
his minor adventures, which he had 
omitted in the history of his life, and 
they were all sitting round the fire, 
The wind whistled so loud, some said 
they heard mournful cries, which pro 
bably were nothing but the breeze ; 
but the Minstrel swore that it was an 
epperision ; he was perfectly eonvinced 
there were such, for he had seen one 
at Toledo with his two eyes. ‘‘ One 
night,” said he, ‘‘ soon after I had come 
to Toledo, as I was sleeping in my bed 
beside my chaste companion, I heard 
my water-pot tumble down, which 
made me start up in my sleep, and, 
by the glimmering. light of my small 
lamp, I, noticed a man in his shirt 
descend from my window. He seem- 
ed to resemble a good deal the officer 
of the holy brotherhood; but it cer 
tainly was an optical illusion which 
deceived my sight, and made me,gnis- 
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take a living fora dead man. I jum 
ed out of my bed, and ran into the 
kitchen, where I passed the remain- 
der of the night in the utmost fear, 
and without closing an eye.” 
, He was at this part of the story, 
when they heard a loud knocking at 
’ the gate. The Minstrel trembled more 
than when in his’bed he sew the ap- 
parition ; but they laughed at his 
alarm, and made him go and see who 
was at the gate. ‘* Who is there ?” 
“ Open to two poor travellers.” The 
gate is opened, and the first person who 
presented himself to his view was 
Sabaoth. He thought he was the 
Devil, and trembled more in all his 
limbs than formerly in the stable at 
Grenada, when this flower of grooms 
laid the thong on his innocent shoul- 
ders. Sabaoth also knew again him 
whom he had taught to physic horses, 
and whe had doctored a Zegris, but 
did not feel much satisfaction at it, for 
he was afraid that, now as the Min- 
strel was on his own dunghill, he 
might feel himself inclined to repay 
him all the kindness he had received 
at Grenada. 

The Minstrel did not recollect Amu- 
rat, so much had his dress disguised 
him, He conducted him to the ladies’ 


apartment, where Ernestine came to 
receive him, and having placed the 
pretended damsel in Eder hands, he 


returned to the hall of the strangers, 
where he was accustomed to do the 
honours of the monastery to visitors in 
the absence of the steward. 

‘* Sir Sabaoth, by what adventure 
are you reduced to ask hospitality in a 
Christian monastery, you who laid 
down the laws and gave such rude 
blows in thase superb stables of Gre- 
nada?” Alas,” replied Sabaoth, 
“ T may also ask you by what chain 
ef events a Minstrel turned stable-boy, 
and afterward Eseulapius in the king- 
dom of Murcia, can have fallen from 
such high state, as to be reduced in 
‘the Low Countries to act the part of 
porter toa setof Monks? But I see 
now my own fate, that the powerful 
master of our destinies, after haying 
scattered us over this lower earth, 
amuses himself sometimes in making 
us from millers turn Bishops: It has 
happened to the gallant Zegris, for- 
merly our common master. ‘This great 
man, appointed General of Grenada, 
was conquered, Sir Minstrel, by the 
too fortunate Castillians, and his army 
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completely defeated. I was holding 
in readiness, behind the baggage, these 
same Andalusian mares whom I have , 
seen you curricomb and purge with so 
mueh intelligence. Vain precaution !— 
the conqueror advanced, dispersed us, 
and cut off all passage to Grenada. 
Finding it impossible to return thither, 
and fearing the holy office, should I 
be taken by the Spaniards, I disguis- 
ed myself, and wrapping myself up in 
this robe, which was then handsome, 
I traversed Spain, and arrived in 
France. But, in the mean time, be- 
fore I relate to you all my disasters, 
could you not order me a little some- 
thing to eat.” . 

The Minstrel, who had no more 
gall than a dove, forgetting all that he 
had formerly suffered from the re- 
doubtable Sabaoth, flew to the kitchen 
and brings him the remains of an 
pastry, and a flagon of champaign 
wine, which the faithless Mussulman 
finds a thousand times better than all 
the sour sherbet of Grenada. 

Love, thou cruel and delightful 
god, thou reeallest me to thee, and to 
quit the hall of the mos to attend 
to what is passing in the ladies apart- 
ment. Precisely at ‘the. moment the 
Minstrel presented the handsome A- 
murat to Ernéstine, this poor unfor- 
tunate was weeping over his fate, 
which was’her usual occupation when 
alone—in company she contented her- 
self with thinking of him and sighing, 
** Alas,” said she, * he is now withe 
out doubt no longer among the living 
—the holy office never quits its prey. 
He is dead—the beloved of my 4 
my eternal torment, and yet my de- _ 
light.” As she was thus talking 
herself, a young lady, diftily ane 
entered the apartment; she wore,a 
veil that covered her face, and a gown 
that no one*would ever have guessed 
to have beem sky blue, or a robe in 
which love would ever have dressed 
out an admirer. ‘This awkward nit 
advanced, with an embarrassed 
melancholy air, and with trembli 
steps, but-without taking her eyes o 
the ground, towards Ernestine, who 
conducted her to the chamber she was 
to sleep in, also without looking at her. 

Ye blind admirers of a blind god, 
neither of you know the other, Er- 
nestine sighsthis sigh is mechanical- 
ly repeated"by Amurat—he seats him- 
self—thanks het, with uplifted hands, 
without looking at her—Enrnestin 


~ 




















says, “‘ Madam, can I be of any ser- 
vice to mat Would you wish for any 
su >” At the sound of this voice, 
which vibrated at the bottom of his 
heart, Amurat cries out, “ Ernestine, 
Ernestine! it must be thee whom I 
have heard, and whom I have now 
found again.” He throws himself at 
her feet, while she casts herself into 
his arms. 

The Minstrel’s wife, now become 
cook to the visitors, on coming to re- 
ceive orders from the strange lady, 
surprises her daughter in the midst 
of these inexpressible embraces.— 
** Mother !” exclaims Ernestine, “ it 
is the faithful Amurat, who has been 
secking me all the world over.” The 
reader may remember that this dame 
had favoured their loves with all her 
power, and to accomplish their mar- 
riage had not scrupled to rob her hus- 
band. She had been in despair of 
Amurat’s life, from the moment she 
saw him carried off by her ancient 
lover, the officer of the holy inquisi- 
tion—She had witnessed the declining 
health of her daughter—it may be 

, therefore, how happy the 
sight of the handsome Moor made her. 
But how could they make the Minstrel 
hear reason ? he was generally one of 
the best natured men in the world, 
but the most intractable in matters of 

igion. His wife thought of a me- 
thod that would ensure success: it was 
to gain over the Lord Abbot, who cer- 
tainly ought to know better than any 
bagpiper, whether a Christian could 
conscientiously espouse a sectary of 
Mahommed 


The Lord Abbot was not only free 
from bigotry, but very well informed. 
He quoted numberless examples of 


stich marriages legally contracted, from 
the times of Mahommed to the pre- 
sent moment. Hé ye a 7 
of Portugal and of Spain, w ad 
married the daughters of Moorish 
Princes, and even em of Con- 
stantinople, who had formed similar 
connexions, without the Patriarchs 
having had any thing to say against 
them. 

After such authorities, nothing re- 
mained but to tell the Minstrel what 
was passing; but this good Minstrel 
was at the moment in an excess of 
rage, and had almost throttled poor 
Sabaoth, who, while they were drmk- 
ing together, had told that the 
pretended girl, who had accompanied 


o 
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him to the monastery, was a boy, and 
neither more nor less than Amurat; 
At the name of Amurat, the Minstrel 
bristled up like 2 game-cock, flung 
Sabaoth’s turban into the fire, and 
was tearing away his gray beard by 
handfuls ; ** Race destested, of Cain 
or of Beelzebub,” bawled out the 
Minstrel ; “ was it for such circums 
cised dogs to pretend to m m™m 
daughter?” ‘They had the coment dif 
ficulty to disengage the unfortunate 
Sabaoth from the hands of this mad- 
man ; but no sooner did the Lord Aba 
bot appear, than the sight of his pecs 
toral cross calmed the rage of the res« 
a serpent. The Abbot told him 

e was a fool.—‘ Most reverend fa- 
ther,” replied the Minstrel, “ m 
wife has told me so these many years.” 
* Your wife is in the right,” answers 
ed the head of the monastery ; she is 
desirous to conclude a marriage which 
you ought to have had done in Mur 
cia, and had you then consented you 
would have spared yourself a great 
deal of trouble. Unnatural father! 
would you see your daughter perish 
before your eyes ? come forward, Er- 
nestine, it is I that will perform this 
marriage; give me your hand my 
pretty, and let this faithful Moor re- 
ceive it; I will that he remain in the 
convent until my nephew sets out for 
Frizeland, whither he shall accom- 
pany him. He has travelled over 
many parts of the world, and has been 
unfortunate, two sufficient qualifica- 
tions to guide the youth of my ne- 
phew ; he shall be his esquire, and I 
will take charge of his fortune. I 
shall instruct him in the principles of 
our holy religion, and if he embraces 
it, I pretend that it shall be by per- 
suasion alone, and of his own free- 
will,” 

The Cambresian was enchanted with 
the idea of his uncle ; he embraced A- 
murat, who cast himself at the Abbot’s 
feet, and said, ‘‘ Reverend Father, I 
will follow no other religion but yours 
and Ernestine’s,;—I was the most 
wretched of mankind—you have made 
me the most happy”—on his respect- 
fully a roaching the Minstrel, he ex- 
pron ** Ah! with all my heart, 
now thou art a Christian, and my Lord 
Abbot will have it so.” He then kiss- 
ed the hands of his mother-in-law, but 
the presence of the Abbot could not 
prevent him from throwing himself with 
transport into the arms ot Ernestine. 
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All present were much affected, 
when Sabaoth, of whom no one had 
thought in these arrangements, said, 
sorrowfully, ‘“ And what is to become 
of me then?” On turning their eyes 
on him, the sight of his bald head, his 
beard, that had been so inhumanly 
torn by the terrible Minstrel, and his 
dress all in tatters, together with his 
strange countenance, formed such a 
spectacle, that eyen at this melting 
moment, it was impossible to check a 
laugh. Even Ernestine herself smil- 
ed, for the first time, since her sepa- 
ration from Amurat—precious smile— 
it was a prelude to the happiness she 
was about to enjoy. The Lord Abbot 
thrice opened his mouth to address Sa- 
baoth, and thrice burst out into laugh- 
ter—he recovered himself, however, 
but it was not without difficulty, to 
say, “* Sir Sabaoth, after the brilliant 
situation you ron’ occupied under a 
Zegris, it may perhaps be indecorous 
in me to offer you the less honourable 
employment o me of the mule, 
the ass, and two cart horses of the con- 
vent, together with my hackney—but 
it is all I can offer you, and the only 
employment that is now vacant.” 

‘“* My reverend father,” replied the 
old Moor, “ beasts for beasts, it is all 
one to me; and I shall like as well to 
eurry asses and mules, as Andalusian 
mares. My misery and troubles have 
cured me of ambition ; I therefore ac- 
cept your offer, and will be the head 
r: your stud, whatever it may consist 
of. 

The marriage-day of Amurat and 
Ernestine was fixed, it was a holy day 
for all the vassals of the monastery of 
Vaucelles ; and Amurat, on becoming 
a husband, did not cease being a lover. 
Ernestine recovered her good looks, 
and the gayety of her age. She had 
only one chagrin, when her husband 
departed with the young Cambresian, 
of whom we have said so much in the 
course of this true history ; but this 
chagrin was not of any duration; for 
the war in Finland was neither peri- 
lous nor long. 

The Minstrel gayly grew old under 
the shade of his serpent—the others 
began to taste happiness, but for him, 
he had always been h . Feeling, 
however, an increase appiness at 
the comfortable arrangements, he ad- 
dressed his chaste companion in a dig- 
nified manner, which: he knew how 
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occasionally to\put on. “ I have been 
every thing that it has pleased you to 
make me—I have been cuckolded and 
beaten, and yet, my dear, I am hap- 

y-”—His wife continued to cook, in 

er best manner, for all the ladies who 
sought hospitality ; and Ernestine had 
the attention to keep the apartments 
very clean, and the beds well made, 
The young boys now became as big as 
father and mother ; passed one of them 
for the best chimer, and the other for 
the best rakpr of walks in all the couns 
try of Cambresis. 

The Lord Abbot felicitated himself 
on having attached so many worthy 
people to his monastery. ere were 
none, not even Sabaoth, who did not feel 
pride in their employment, and he was 

uoted as the first of all grooms in 
that neighbourhood. The Abbot see- 
ing them all so contented by his 
means, was happy himself from hav- 
ing been the cause—but we may search 
now alas in vain, for such worthinéss 
in monasteries or elsewhere. 


| 
THE PRISONER'S PRAYER TO SLEEP. 


(By the Author of the Lines on the Funeral 
of Sir John Moore. ) 


O gentle Sleep! wilt Thou lay thy head 
For one little hour on thy Lover's bed,’ 
And none but the silent stars of night 
Shall witness be to our delight ! 


Alas! ’tis said that the Couch must be 

Of the Kider-down that is spread for Thee, 
So, I in my sorrow must lie alone, 

For mine, sweet Sleep ! is a Couch of stone. 


Music to Thee I know is dear ; 

Then, the saddest of music is ever here, 
For Grief sits with me in my cell, 

And she is a Syren who singeth well. 


But Thou, glad Sleep ! lov’st gladsome airs, 
And wilt only come to thy Lover’s prityers 
When the bells of merriment are ringing, 
And bliss with liquid voice is singing. 

Fair Sleep | so long is thy beauty wooed, 
No Rival hast Thou in af wollte 

Be mine, my Love! and we two will lie 
Embraced for ever—or awake to die ! 


Dear as farewell !—hour, hour, hour, 
our, 

Will slowly bring on the of Morrow, 

But Thou art Joy’s faithful Paramour, 

And lie wilt Thou not in the arms of Sorrow. 
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THE LITEXARY CHARACTER, ILLUS- 
TRATED BY THE HISTORY OF MEN 
or Genius, &c. BY MR D'ISRAELI,* 


T nts is one of the most amusing works 
of rx of bo ag amusing # our 
English authors. r D’Israeli 
ja a great fund of literary pad og 
and it is at all times disposeable. He 
has not, perhaps, a very reasoning 
mind, Lal blew aware of that, he 
rarely enters into any lengthened dis- 
cussion of vippipies ; but being a man 
of sensibility, observation, and fancy, 
he is perpetually throwing out very 
true and delicate remarks and senti- 
ments, expressed with much warmth 
and earnestness, and accompanied with 
rich and lively illustration. Open 
where we may a volume of his writ- 
ings, and we are sure at once to come 
on something entertaining ; and if we 
be in the habit of thinking for our- 
selves as we read, every page is so 
inkled over with hints, suggestions, 
and feelings, that, like the conversation 
of a well-informed and intelligent 
friend, Mr D’Israeli’s compositions put 
our minds upon the alert, and exer- 
cise, without fatiguing our faculties. 
Though a great story-teller, he is never 
a gossip ; his stories, too, are all of in- 
teresting people, and they are uniform- 
ly narrated with a moral p ‘ 
Indeed, the principal charm of all his 
works, and especially of the present, 
is that we always find ourselves in the 
very best company. Famous names 
shine over every page—the voiees of 
the illustrious dead become familiar to 
our ears—we see the great men of 
great times, not like ghosts rising from 
the grave, but clothed in all the glad- 
ness of animation, and we constantly 
shut his volumes with brightened fan- 
cies, a heightened enthusiasm, and a 
more vital sympathy with the noblest 
of our kind. Weare inclined to think, 
that in English literature at least, Mr 
D'Israeli is a writer sui generis, for 
we know not any other person in whom 
is combined the same light literary in- 
formation with such power of lively 
expression,—the same unaffected and 
empassioned enthusiasm towards every 
thing in the shape of genius, with so 


considerable a share of that rare facul-. 


in himself,—the same eager, ram- 
bling, and desultory spirit of youth, 
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with so much of the shrewdness, and 
even wisdom of age ; in short, we know 
of nobody else who seems to be a Man 
of Letters, so entirely from the pure 
love of literature, who follows so une 
restrainedly the bent of his nature, 
and who therefore unites with the 
knowledge, we might almost say the 
erudition, of the author—the liberal 
spirit and accomplishments of the gen- 
tleman. 

If we have formed a just estimate of 
the value of this volume, an abstract 
of some of its most interesting chap- 
ters cannot fail to afford pleasure to 
such of our readers as may not have 
seen the original book. And in our 
abstract we shall imitate the desultory 
manner of Mr D’Israeli himself. 

In his chapter “ On the Youth of 
Genius,” Mr D Israeli observes, that 
many sources of genius have been laid 
open to us, but though these may 
sometimes call it forth, they have nev- 
er supplied its place. ‘The equality of 
minds, in their native state, he justly 
considers as monstrous a paradox as 
the equality of men in a political state, 
Johnson has defined genius as “ a 
mind of general powers accidentally 
dantelaal by some particular direc- 
tion,” a theory which rejects any nas 
tive aptitude, and according to which 
the reasoning Locke, without an ear 
or eye, might have become the musi- 
cal and fairy Spencer. Reynolds again 
thought that pertinacious an could 
do every thing. Akenside more truly 
says, that “‘ from Heaven descends the 
flame of genius to the human ieart.” 
But though the origin of genius be 
dark, its history may be clear, and al- 
though we cannot be her legislator, we 
may be her annalist, In reading the 
memoirs of a man of genius, we have 
often cause to reprobate the domestic 

ecutions of those who opposed his 
inclinations. ‘The Port Royal Society 
thrice burned the romance which Ra- 
cine at length got by heart. Pascal’s 
father would not suffer him to study 
Euclid. The father of Petrarch burnt 
the poetical library of his son, amid 
the shrieks, groans, and tears of the 
youth, The uncle of Alfieri for twen- 
ty years suppressed the poetical charac- 
ter of the noble bard. ‘The truth is, 
that the parents of a man of genius 
have had another association of ideas 
concerning him than we have had. 
We see a great man, they a disobedi- 
ent child,—we track him through his 
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lory, they are wearied by the sullen 
Oe ait his character. 
The love of and of musing 
attends the “ Youth of Ge- 
nius,” and Mr D’Israeli asserts that it 
is retained through life. He asserts 
too, that a man of fine genius is rarely 
enamoured of common amusements or 
robust exercises. Beattie has express 
ly told us of his Minstrel, 
“ The exploit of strength, dexterity, or 
To him nor vanity nor joy could bring.” 
Alfieri could never be taught to dance 
Horace was a bad rider—Metastasio 
a bad shot—the younger Pliny was 
eharmed by the Roman mode of fowl- 
ing, which admitted him to sit a whole 
day with his tablets and stylus—and 
Thomson was the hero his own 
Castle of Indolence. All this is very 
inconclusive. Beattie, though a matt 
of real poetical genius, was sadly defi- 
eient in strength and vigour, both of 
intellect and passion—and “ young 
Edwin,” though assuredly ‘‘ no vulgar 
boy,” is very far indeed from being a 
fine ideal impersonation ofa young po-. 
et. He is much too effeminate and 
timid, and too much troubled with de- 
licate nerves. ‘There can be no reason 
in nature why a man of imagination 
and passion (and that man is a Poet) 
should not, in the exuberance of ani- 
mal spirits and delight, pour out his 
very soul in the ardent enjoyment of 
all those pursuits, for which young 
Edwin, who was probably but weak 
and sickly, had no relish. Much de- 
pends on his bodily frame—much on 
the age in which he lives—much on 
his country—much on his early read- 
ing—much on his rank in life. No- 
thing can be asserted generally, on this 
point, of the Youth of Genius, nor in- 
deed of its manhood. Poets, philoso- 
hers, statesmen, divines, there have 
n, who loved and excelled in all 
manly accomplishments. In those ob- 
jects and pursuits which Beattie and 
Mr D'Israeli would exclude from the 
thoughts and passions of a youth of 
genius, there is much to kindle and to 
feed those very. powers and’ feelings 
most essential'to the character of ge- 
nius. : ‘There can be no doubt that the 
greatest poets of all countries have beer 
men ciminently endowed with bodily 
powers, and that they rejoiced and ex- 
celled in all manly exercises or pur- 
suits. So has it been with the great- 
and poets. of Greece; Italy, and Eng- 
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The Youth of Genius assumes so 
many forms that, from the habits of 
mere boys, it is impossible to prognos« 
ticate with much certainty any thing 
of the future character. e natures 
of men, Mr D’Israeli well says, are as 
varied as their fortunes. Some like 
diamonds must receive their splendour 
from the slow touches of the polisher, 
while others, resembling pearls, ap- 

at once born with their beauteous 
ustre: Tt is delightful, however, 
when a great man has reached his glow 
ry, to Iook back on little trifling cir- 
cumstances, by which he, in his boy~ 
hood, strove to anticipate it. Ariosto, 
when a boy, composed a tragedy from 
the story of Pyramus and Thisbe ; and 
Pope indicated his passion for Homer 
in these rough verses, which he drew 
up from Ogilby’s version. Sir Wil- 
liam Jones, at Harrow, divided the 
fields according to a map of Greece, 
and portioned out to each .school-fel« 
low a dominion. 

The first efforts of getius are often 
wholly inauspicious. Indeed, th 
some great meft have, in very early 
youth, prdduced perfect specimens of 
composition, it may in general be re 
marked, that their early writings have 
beer worse than the early writings of 
very inferior minds. They are troub- 
Ied and overmastered b aes own 
conceptions—or it may b t great 
and gidPotia vila are seen by 
them dimly and ‘at a distance then, 
which afterwards burst upon them 
in perfect splendour. The causes 
of this Mr D’Israeli has not even 
alluded to, but has merely given some 
examples. The first attempts of Dry- 
den and Swift were hopeless—Ra- 
cine’s earliest compositions abounded 
in all the faults from which his later 
productions were so remarkably free— 
Gibbon, in his “‘ Essay on Literature,” 
is but a feeble person—and Raphael, 
under Perugino, drew meagre and mi- 
serable forms, th afterwards the 
sole mastet of ideal beauty. 

Genius has ‘even proceeded to 
manhood without its splendour.— 
Goldsmith had no love of poetry till 
he was thirty, It was said of John- 
son, that he would never offend in 
conversation, and of Boileau, that he 
had no great understanding, but would 
never speak ill of any one. The great 
Isaac Barrow’'s' father used to say of 
him, that if it pleased God ‘to take 
from him ivy te ts childten, be hop 
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ed it might be Isaac, as the least pro- 
mising. Unfortunately for our know-, 
ledge of the human soul, men of ge- 
nius do not themselves attend philo- 
sophically to all the numberless causes 
that from childhood are constantly af- 
fecting, forming, and moulding their 
characters. There is not much auto- 
biography in the world, and but a 
small part of it is valuable. It is a 
difficult thing to live over again a life- 
time, without losing either its lights or 
shadows. It is also a formidable 
thing. But if men of genius will not 
do it for themselves, none else can do 
it for them ; and in the very best me- 
moir that ever was written of a man of 

nius by another mind, how little is 

ere in which we can discover the 
cause of any one part of his character. 
Mr D’Israeli, we think, might have 
entered a little more into the philoso- 

y of this matter ; for, from the mul- 
titude of his anecdotes, conclusions the 
most contradictory might be drawn: 
One good remark he does make, “ that 
it has happened to some men of genius 
during 5 le period of their lives, to 
have an unsettled impulse, without 
having discovered the object of its ap- 
titude, a thirst and fever in the tem- 

ent of a too sentient being, 
which cannot find the tion 
to which it can only attach itself,” but 
that the instant the latent talent has 
declared itself, they have at once shone 
forth as men of genius. 

Mr D'Israeli says, that in general, 
perhaps a master-mind exhibits pre- 
oocity, and we are inclined to agree 
with him. He gives a great many in- 
stances of this in his usual ways but 
undoubtedly, as many mi given to 
thecontrary, accordi z ee: bio- 
graphies. We conceive that if a mind 
of genius were accurately observed in 
boyhood, it would always exhibit that 

ius in some form of expression. All 


truly great spirits of whose youth 
we know any thing authentic, have 
done so. Traits of such thought in 


boys of genius are not to be seen by 
common eyes; nay, often seem to or- 
dene oes to denote dulness or 
stupidity. The common remark that 
boys of great talents seldom turn out 
first-rate men, is good for nothing, be- 
eause by great talents, no more is 
meant vB some of the most unim- 
portant qualities of the mind, by which 
clever boys are cnabled to ea fi- 
gureat school, That such boys should 





prove very dull men, is not at all sur. 
prising. But the tact is, that even at 
school, their superiority over boys. of 
genius was not real, but apparent, 
There can be nothing that is not ens 
couraging and hopeful in the exhibi. 
tion of early genius, if we are assured 
that it is genius. Disappointment on. 
ly follows mistake. We misconceive 

e nature and essence of the qualities 
exhibited by some favourite boy,—we 
anticipate a glorious future from an 
erroneous view of the present, and 
then we very wisely lay it down as a 
grand truth, that nature is often not 
true to her promises, when her o 
tions have only falsified our hasty and 
unauthorised prophecies. 

Mr D’Israeli then gives us a chapter 
on the first studies of genius. Many 
of those peculiarities, he observes, af 
men of genius, both fortunate and ui. . 
fortunate, may be easily traced. to 
them. As physicians tell us that 
there is a certain point in youth at 
which the constitution is formed, and 
on which the sanity of life revolves, so 
is it with the mind of genius. Johns 
son’s early attachment to the works of 
Sir Thomas Brown, produced his exa 
cessive admiration of Latinized Enge 
lish. Rembrandt's father had a mill 
which received light from an aperture 
at the top, and this habituated that 
great artist to view all objects as if 
seen in that magical light. Pope 
when a child, read a small Jib of 
mystical devotion, which he found in 
his mother’s closet ; and from the seq 
raphic raptures of these erotic mystics, 
he partly conceived the feelings of Hes 
loise; and to speak of great living 
men,—from the perusal of Rycaut’s fos 
lio of Turkish History in. childhood, 
Lord Byron, it ‘is said, derived ims 
pressions which gave life and motion te 
the Giaour, the Corsair and Alp. 

The education of genius must, in @ 
great measure, be its own work. But 
too often men of genius have through 
half their lives held a contest with bad 


or no education. Men of genius wha” 


have been late taught, with powers ca 
pable of placing them in the first, 
rank, are mortified to discover thems 
selves only on a level with those by. 
nature tauch their inferiors. They. 
have of necessity to go through im, 
manhood, that discipline which other 
have undergone in boyhood. This, 
alone is an evil never wholly. to be 
surmounted, for it disarranges the fae 
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culties of the soul, and perplexes na- 
“ T am unfortunately,” 


says Winkleman, “‘ one of those whom 
the Greeks named orma9sis—sero sa- 
pientes, the late-learned, for I have 
ap too late in the world and in 
Italy. To have done something, I 
should have had an education anala- 
gous to my pursuits, and this at your 


The self-educated are accordingly 
marked by strong peculiarities. Some- 
times the greater portion of their lives 
is past before they can throw them- 
selves out of that world of peor ee | 
to which they have been confined. 
They are constantly struggling to re- 
alize their conceptions — many 
difficulties, which, with other persons, 
education has removed. They are apt 
to become stubborn—hard—cynical. 
But their enthusiasm is great, for it 
kindles equally at the sight of difficul- 
ties overcome, and those yet to be sur- 
mounted. No self-educated man ever 
sunk into despair with his art. “‘ This 
race of the self-educated,” says our 
Author, “ are apt to consider some 
of their own insulated feelings those 
of all; their prejudices are often in- 
vincible, and their tastes unsure and 
capricious ; glorying in their strength, 
while they are betrayirg their weak- 
nesses, yet mighty even in that enthu- 
siasm which is only disciplined by its 
own fierce habits. Bunyan is the 
Spenser of the people. The fire burn- 
ed towards heaven, although the altar 
was rude and rustic.” 

Friends who, in ordinary cases, are 
so valuable in youth, are, according 
to Mr D’Israeli, usually prejudicial in 
the youth of genius. Real genius, he 
says, has often been disconcerted and 
thrown into despair, by the ill judg- 
ments of his domestic circle. Taste 
is of such variety, that not one of 
ten thousand Pte fave nso ory oN 
men, possess that prophetic kind of it 
whieh anticipates the public opinion. 
Had some of our first writers set their 
fortunes on the cast of their friend’s 
opinion, we might have lost many 
precious compositions. Thomson's 
eatly friends saw little or no merit 
in his “‘ Winter.” Parnel was reck- 
oned something of a dunce till Swift 
introduced him to Bolingbroke ; and 
when Reynolds returned from Italy, 
with all the excellence of his art, his 
old teacher Hudson exclaimed, that he 
did not paint so well as when he left 
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England. In short, Mr D’Israeli is 
of opinion, that it is equally dangerous 
for a young writer to resign himself 
to the opinions of his friends, and to 
ae them with inattention ; so that 

e must be in a great embarrassment. 

We are not sure if we understand 
Mr D'Israeli very distinctly, and he 
will pardon us for hinting, that he 
does not appear-very distinctly to un- 
derstand himself. If the youth of ge- 
nius was likely to be blasted by the 
mere blindness of friends to its excel- 
lence, blasted it would indeed too of= 
ten be. But we conceive that genius 
so exists for and in itself, and works 
in such a strong spirit of uncommuni- 
eated and uncommunicable delight, 
that the favourable or unfavourable 
opinion of others respecting its young 
productions, is not likely to have any 
bad effect whatever on its strength or 
happiness. The love of a young mind 
for its own creations, is not dependent 
on the love of others. Thomson, we 
dare say, cared little about the stu- - 
pidity of his worthy friends. True 
genius, we conceive, may be, and of- 
ten is, greatly benefited by wise, kind, 
and judicious friends,—rarely injured 
by the mere ignorance of duller spir- 
its. We mean to apply this merely 
to their compositions,—their earl 
(ome or pictures, as Mr D’Israeli 

as done. But if we take a larger 
view of the friendship of young men 
of genius, and think of their friends as 
objects of love, tenderness, or venera- 
tion, then we do conceive, that so far 
from their being “ usually prejudi- 
cial,” they are as breezes and stars to 
the soul of genius ; that without deep, 
strong, pure, and intellectual friend. 
ship, for some mind similar to itself, 
genius would wither into desolate de- 
eay ; and that almost all the first no- 
ble efforts of genius have been in the 
joy and the strength of human affec- 
tions. 

One of the best Chapters in the 
Book is that on the “ Irritability of 
Genius.” Mr D’Israeli, however, seems 
too broadly to admit, that men of 
genius are generally of an irritable 
temperament. He ought to have stat- 
ed, a little more precisely, first, what 
is meant by irritability applied to 
them; and, secondly, how far the 
charge is a true one. Some sorts 
of genius there unquestionably’ are, 
which, so far from inclining their pos- 
sessors to irritability, seem naturally 
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to lead to quiescence and repose. Ex- 
treme accuracy of distinction is, how- 
ever, not a merit of this writer, and we 
must take him as we find him. He 
very justly remarks, that the modes 
of life of a man of genius are often in 
conflict with the monotonous and imi- 
tative habits of society ; that his oc- 
cupations and amusements even are 
discordant with its artificial character. 
This, undoubtedly, must be very much 
the case with every man of genius. 
Genius in society, therefore, even in 
the very best of it, must often be in 
apathy, and often in suffering. No 
wonder that irritation often ensues, 
even with those who have tamed 
themselves down to bear the dulness 
or impertinence of ordinary existence. 
A company of blockheads will all ex- 
claim against the luckless genius who 
may have exhibited some symptoms 
of irritation when condemned to the 
talk of such foolish company; and 
that irritation is all laid to the score of 
his genius. But how would one block- 
head feel in the company of ten men 
of genius? He too i be irritable, 
and very eccentric too, or we are much 
mistaken in such a situation. But 
the world, after all, will have the best 


of the argument ; and they are quite 


ight in attributing the sufferings, or 

ae imees of superior minds, to an 
irritable tem ent, rather than to 
the folly, indelicacy, rudeness, or ig- 
norance of those with whom they 
come into contact. 

A man of genius cannot in a mo- 
ment turn from his own delightful 
fancies ae by ge mpetions to the 
mere of the passi y- He 
may indeed acquire aan of this 
power, but it is not natural to him ; 
and though he may successfully adapt 
himself for a long time together to the 
most ordinary minds, in some unlucky 
moment he forgets himself, and a 
single sally may do away the effect of 
much sufferance and condescension. 
*€ Professional characters,” says Mr 
a Aeage w ** who ae ree so 
often literary, yielding to their pre- 
dominant interests, conform to that 
assumed urbanity which levels them 
with ordinary minds ; but the man of 

nius cannot leave himself behind in 
the cabinet he quits; the train of his 
thoughts is not stopt at will; and, in 
the range of conversation, his habits 
of thought will prevail.” 

The irritability of men of genius 


D’Israeli on the Literary Character. 
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arises, too, from the anxious and pte« 
carious occupation of making to them. 
selves a great name. For the most 
of his life, the fame of an author or of 
an artist is of an ambiguous nature, 
They find it in one place and lose it 
in another. Praise and blame come 
to them at one and the same time, 
They are often ignorant of the extent 
of their reputation. Admiration often 
exists, unknown to them, of them and 
their works. They are exposed to al} 
the vague indefinite feelings of minds 
excited into a ferment by their works. 
They know that they are talked of, 
thought of, approved, condemned, 
The world thinks itself entitled to 
make free with them, either in its 
eulogies or its satire. They stand in 
a very singular kind of relationship 
with the world ; and the feelings ex- 
cited by that relationship are often of 
a feverish and disturbing kind. Each 
new work places them in a new state 
of mind. Hope is born, languishes, 
frets, or attains its object and dies. 
There is a constant alternation of 
strong emotions in their hearts. No 
wonder that they should be what the 
world in its pa | nature calls irritable. 
Minds of the first order, and of the 


_highest achievement, have in all coun- 


tries been subjected to mortification and 
trial. Bacon was not at all understood 
in his day. Sir Thomas Bodley up- 
braided him with his new mode of 
pislovopising. Sir Edward Coke wrote 
miserable and bitter verses on a copy 
of the Instauratio presented to him by 
Bacon. James I. declared, that, like 
‘* God’s power, it passeth beyond all 
understanding.” Kepler’s work on 
Comets was by the learned condemned 
as extravagant; and Galileo abjured 
on his knees the philosophical truths 
he had ascertained. So it been, 
too, with inferior spirits. Nothing 
can be more bitter to a man of genius, 
than to see the truth which he has . 
discovered or beautified treated with 
indifference or scorn. A very slight 
want of personal respect to the most 
ordinary man who ¢hinks himself en« 
titled to it, awakens his irritability. 
What shall be said of the hourly and 
daily disrespect, or contumely, or in- 
difference, which men of genius meet 
with from persons who would aven 

every such offence to themselves wi 

never-ending persecution ? What is to 
be said of the shock which their feel- 
ings must be continually sustaining, 
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from hearing things and thoughts, to 
them most sacred, either misunder- 
stood, undervalued, or profaned? There 
is no occasion to attribute to irritabi- 
lity that which often flows from the 
purest source ; and before we censure 
the display of keen feelings, we should 
consider what it was that produced, 
and probably justified them. 

The. higher the imagination of a 
man of genius, the higher is the sphere 
of his constant thought above the or- 
dinary sphere of human life. Much 
that is interesting, and even engross- 
ing, to ordinary minds, passes below 
him like mists or clouds; and when, 
in his descent to the lower regions, he 
becomes enveloped in them, no won- 
der that he should exhibit impatience 
to regain the calm serenity of his na- 
tive element. Mr D’Israeli concludes 
his chapter well. ‘ Men of genius 
are often reverenced only where they 
are known by their writings ; intel- 
lectual beings in the romance of life, 
in its history they are men. Erasmus 
compared "Sc to the great figures in 
tapestry-work, which lose their effect 
i not seen at a distance. Their 
foibles and their infirmities are obvious 
to their associates, often only capable 
of discerning these qualities. The de- 
fects of great men are the consolation 
of dunces.” 

A great many important topics in 
the history of ala are discussed and 
illustrated in sixteen other chapters. 
To some of these we mean afterwards 
to return, and hope to lead our readers 
into several interesting fields of dis- 
cussion. 

—— 
A NIGHT IN THE CATACOMBS. 


MR EDITOR, 

Ir you consider the following pages 
as possessed of interest, I should be 
happy to see them inserted in your 
Miscellany. ‘The story may not be so 
thrilling as some of those you have 
already gre to the public, but I can 
answer for its truth ; and,I dare say 
if old Jerome, who used to shew the 
catacombs in Paris, be yet alive, he 
will recollect the handsome English- 
man, with brown hair, and dark-blue 
eyes of meaning, whom he re- 
leased one morning from a night’s 
imprisonment in those gloomy vaults. 
I shall only add, in half of my 


friend, whose letter I transcribe, that 
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he is a person of the most unsullied 
honour and veracity; and that the fine 
powers of his mind, however warped 
and weakened by superstitious fears in 
his youth, have since completely re- 
covered their proper tone and elasticity. 
Your’s, &c. D. K. S. 
September 1818. 


MY DEAR S—, 
Tuere is nothing more baneful than 
the influence which privileged nurses 
and other attendants upon young 
children exercise over their untutor- 
ed imaginations, through the me- 
dium of superstitious dread. . You 
know that there are few who have 
suffered more from such cruelty than 
myself; that for the prime years of 
my youth I was the victim of a dis- 
tempered fancy, which I in vain at- 
tempted to chasten or correct; and 
that it was only by a most singular 
and unexpected accident, that I was 
freed from the reign of terror. But I 
believe you have never been made ac- 
quainted with the full detail of that 
accident ; and I therefore send you this 
account of it, impressed with the 
deepest gratitude to the providence 
which turned to so much benefit in my 
own case, that which, considering the 
peculiar state and temper of my mind, 
ment have caused insanity or death, 
and wishing it to become, if possible, 
as useful to others. Superstition is 
not indeed an.epidemic of the present 
age; yet there may be individuals, 
who cast their eyes upon my tale, that 
will thank me for its lesson. 

I never knew the fostering care of 
a father; and my mother, except by 
the boundless ion which I re- 
member in my solitary tears, did not 
well supply his F caps Inheriting a 
large domain in the wildest district of 
Wales, I was early taught to attach 
notions of dignity and importance to 
myself, and entertained a long train 
of more interesting thoughts than 
usually occupy the breast of boyhood. 
From the indulgence of my guardians 
to an only son, I was never sent to 
school, ~ thus had no opportunity 
of acquiring the prompt and active 
spirit that is generated in a public se~ 
minary, or that hard yet brilliant 

lish of the world, that repels from 
its surface all assaults of sanguine and 
romantic feeling. My domestic tutor 
enriched my mind with an extensive 
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knowl of the classics, and imbued 
it with the deepest admiration of their 
beauties ; but he did not apply him- 
self to correct the wild tissue of absurd 
and superstitions notions, which an 
accurate observer must have detected 
in my bosom, or the greedy taste for 
fiction, and nervous sensibility, of 
which I myself perceived and lament- 
ed the excess. Ever since I could 
walk, I had been under the superin- 
tendence of an old nurse attached to 
the family, whose memory, like that 
of most of her countrywomen, was 
well stored with legend and tradition, 
and who had secretly acquired an ab- 
solute authority over me. While I 
was a mere child, she used to frighten 
me into obedience, if refractory, by 
threats of supernatural interference, 
and sometimes by devices of so hor- 
rible and extraordinary a nature, that 
T can hardly now recollect them with- 
out a shudder. The earnestness and 


emphasis, moreover, with which she 

me tales in which she more than 
half believed, gave her gradually an 
entire dominion over my fears and 
fancy, which she could rouse and re- 
gulate at will. Even after I had 
emerged 


from the nursery, it used to 
be my great delight to steal to her 
ent in the evening, and sit list- 
ening for hours to her ghostly narra- 
tives, till my knees shook, and every 
nerve in my body trembled, in the 
agitation and over-excitement she pro- 
ye ens It was gor almost too much 
for my courage to hurry’through the 
long passage, lighted “tif single cen- 
tral lamp, to the library in our gothic 
mansion ; and there, when I entered 
breathless and with a beating heart, I 
used to find my mother alone, weep- 
ing over the correspondence of my 
poor father in silence, and yielding to 
the sorrow that finally bowed her to 
the grave. My sole amusement every 
night, while thus sitting in the room 
with her (for we saw no company at 
all), was in poring with a petal - 
increasing interest, over t could 
most tend to nourish the deleterious 
passion of my soul. My mother was 
too much absorbed in her own recol- 
lections to pay much attention to my 
employments or my studies ; and her 
own mind was too much weakened by 
affliction to have suggested any salu- 
restoratives for mine. 
e agonies I felt at my beloved 
parent's death, and for many a wake- 
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ful night after she was committed ta 
the tomb, are too sacred to my remem- 
brance, to be even now unravelled. 
I shortly after came of age, and one 
of the first acts of my majority was a 
visit to Paris, during the short inter- 
val of war afforded by the peace of 
Amiens, in the hopes of alleviating 
my anguish. Here indeed I saw some- 
thing of life ; but I was too reserved 
to enter into intimacy with any of those 
to whose acquaintance my guardians 
introduced me. Proud, shy, and sen 
sitive, I was fearful of their penetrat- 
ing into the weaknesses of my charac~ 
ter, which I felt were far har- 
monizing with the general opinions of 
mankind ; and I fancy they perceived 
something unfashionably cold and 
sombre about me, which mutuall 
prevented our knowledge of eac 
other. To the value of even your 
friendship, my dear S——, I was then 
insensible,—but you cannot say I have 
remained so. 

In one of my lonely rambles about 
the wonderful and interesting capital 
I was now visiting, I joined a crowd 
of twenty or thirty persons, waiting at 
the outer door that leads to the upper 
entrance of the Catacombs. I had 
heard of these extraordinary vaults, 
but not having passed before the Bar- 
riere d’Enfer, I had not inspected 
them in person. ‘Though I could not 
help conjecturing that a subterraneous 
cemetery, where the relics of ten cen- 
turies reposed, must be a sight too 
congenial with the morbid temper of 
my mind, I had no notion of the ac- 
tual horrors of that mansion for the 
dead, or in my then distempered state 
of feeling, I should not have trusted 
my nerves with the spectacle to be ex- 
pected. How will the curious tourist 
of the present day smile as he peruses 
this confession, if you give my story 
to the public!—but a few perhaps will 
understand and pity what were my 
follies. As it was, I provided myself, 
like the rest, with a waxen taper, and 
we waited with impatience for the ap- 
pearance of the guide from below, 
with the party that had preceded us. 
It was about three o'clock of a sultry 
afternoon, and we were detained so 
long, that when the door opened at 
last, we all rushed in, and hurried old 
Jerome to the task of conducting us, 
without giving him time for the ne- 
cessary precaution of counting our 
number. I was an utter stranger to 
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all present, and felt at first, as if I 
should have wished to view the sight, 
towards which we hurried our con- 


ductor, with him alone, or at least 


with fewer and less vociferous com- 
panions: but when we had descended 
many steps into the bowels of the 
earth, and the cold air from the 
dwellings of mortality smote my brow, 
I owned a sensible relief from the 
presence of the living around me, and 
was cheered by the sound of their va- 
rious exclamations. Even with these 
accompaniments, however, it was with 
more than astonishment that I gazed 
upon the opening scene, and ever and 
anon, wrapped up in my thoughts, I 
anticipated with secret forebodings, 
the horrors I was doomed to undergo. 
It would be superfluous to describe 
what has been described so often, yet 
none can have received, from a survey 
of the catacombs, such impressions as 
my mind was prepared to admit ; and 
few can have retained so vivid and dis- 
tinct a picture of their appearance, as 
has been branded on my soul in char- 
acters not to be effaced. Alas! I en- 
tered them with little of that fine ex- 
alting spirit so divinely eulogized by 
Virgil, in the motto that is inscribed 
upon their walls : 
“‘ Felix qui potuit rerum cognoscere causas, 
Atque metus omnes, et inexorabile fatum 
Subjecit pedibus, strepitumque Acherontis 
avari.!”” 


The interminable rows of bare and 
blackening skulls—the masses inter- 
posed of gaunt and rotting bones, that 
once gave strength and symmetry to 
the young, the beautiful, the brave, 
now mildewed by the damp of the 
cavern, and heaped together in in- 
discriminate arrangement—the faint 
mouldering and deathlike smell that 
pervaded these gloomy labyrinths, and 
the long recesses in the low-roofed 
rock, to which I dared not turn my 
eyes except by short and fitful glances, 
as if expecting something terrible and 
ghastly to start from the indistinctness 
of their distance,—all had associations 
for my thoughts very different from 
the solemn and edifying sentiments 
they must rouse in a well regulated 
breast, and, by d , I yielded up 
every faculty to the influence of an 
ill-defined and mysterious alarm. My 
eyesight waxed gradually dull to all 
but the fleshless skulls that were glar- 
ing in the yellow light of the ta 
the hum of human voices was stifled 


in my ears, and I thought me scr 
already with the dead. The guide 
thrust the light he carried into a huge 
skull that was lying separate in a 
niche ; but I marked not the action or 
the man, but only the fearful glim- 
mering of the transparent bone, which 
I thought a smile of triumphant ma- 
lice from the presiding spectre of the 
place, while imagined accents whisper- 
ed, in my hearing, “‘ Welcome to our 
charnel-house, for THIS shall be your 
chamber!” Dizzy with indescribable 
emotions, I felt nothing but a painful 
sense of oppression from the presence 
¢ mm as on I on 0 not breathe for 
the black s that were crowdi 

near me; and turning ennai 
down a long and gloomy passage of the 
catacombs, I rushed as far as I could 
penetrate, to feed in solitude the grow- 
ing appetite for horror, that had quel- 
led for the moment, in my bosom, the 
sense of fear, and even the feeling of 
identity. To the rapid whirl of various 
sensations that had bewildered me 


-ever since I left the light of day, a sea- 


son of intense abstraction now succeed~ 
ed. I held my burning eyeballs full 
upon the skulls in front, till they al- 
most seemed to answer my fixed re- 
gard, and claim a dreadful fellowship 
with the being that beheld them. How 
long I stood motionless in this: condi- 
tion I know not—my taper was ¢al- 
culated to last a considerable time, and 
I was wakened from my trance by the 
scorching heat of it’s expiring in my 
hand. Still insensible of what I was 
about, I threw it to the ground ; and 
gleaming once more, as if to shew the 
darkness and solitude to which I was 
consigned, it was speedily extinguish- 
ed. But, by the strong impression on 
my brain, the whole scene remained 
distinct ; and it was not for some time 
that my fit of abstraction passed away, 
and the horrific conviction came up-~ 
on me, that I was left deserted, as I 
fancied in my first confusion, by faith- 
less friends, and abandoned to the mer- 
cy of a thousand demons. All the 
ideal terrors I had cherished from m 

childhood, exalted to temporary mad- 
ness by the sense and certainty of the 
horrid objects that surrounded me, 
rushed at once upon my soul ; and in 
an agony of poe consternation, I 
screamed and shouted, loud and long, 
for assistance. Not an answer was re- 
turned, but the dreary echoes of this 
dreadful tomb. I saw that my cries 
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for succour were hopeless and in vain, 
and my voice failed me for very fear— 
my jaws were fixed and open, my palate 
dry—a cold sweat distilled from every 
pore, and my limbs were chill and 

werless as death. ‘Their vigour at 
jength revived, and I rushed in a de- 
lirium through the passages, strug- 
gling through their various windings 
to retrace my path, and plunged at 
every step in more inextricable error, 
till, running with the speed of light- 
ning along one of the longest corridors, 
I came with violence in full and 
loathsome contact with the skeieton 
relics at the end, The shock was like 
fire to my brain—I wept tears of rage 
and despair ; and thrusting my fingers 
in the sockets of the empty skulls, to 
wrench them from the wall, I clutched 
their bony edges till the blood sprung 
from my ated hand. In short, I 
cannot paint to you the extravagancies 
I acted, or the wild alternation of my 
feelings that endured for many hours. 
Sometimes excited to phrenzy, I ima- 
gined I know not what of horrid and 
appalling, and saw, with preternatural 
acuteness, through the darkness as 
clear as noon,—while grisly visages 
seemed glaring on me near, and a red 
and bloody haze enveloped the more 
fearful distance. Then, when reason 
was on the point of going, an interval 
of terrible collection would succeed. 
I felt in my very soul how I was left 
alone—perhaps not to be discovered, 
at any rate for what ssrowrel tome an 
endless period, in which I should per- 
haps expire of terror, and I longed for 
deep deep sleep, or to be as cold and 
insensate as the things around me. I 
tried to recollect the courage, that on- 
ly on one point had ever failed me, 
but judgment missed her stays, and 
the whispers of the subterraneous wind, 
or the stealthy noises I seemed to hear 
in concert with the audible beatings of 
my heart, overcame me irresistibly. 
Sometimes I thought I could feel si- 
lence palpable, like a soft mantle on 
my ear—I fi dreadful hands 
within a hair-breadth of my body, 
ready to ag if I a og 
desperation flung myself upon the 
ground. Then would I creep close to 
the mouldering fragments at the bot- 
tom of the wall, and try to dig with 
my nails, from the hard rock, some- 
thing to cover me. Oh! how I long- 
ed for a cloak to wrap and hide me, 
though it had been my mother’s wind- 
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ing-sheet, or a grave-flannel animate 
with worms. | buried my head in 
the skirts of my coat and prayed for 
slumber ; but a fearful train of images. 
forced me again to rise and stumble 
on, shivering in frame with unearthly 
cold, and yet internally fevered with a 
tumult of. agonizing thoughts. Any 
one must have suffered somewhat in 
such a situation ; but no one’s suffer- 
ings could resemble mine, unless he 
carried to the scene a mind so hideous- 
ly prepared. Part of these awful ex- 
cavations are said to have been. once 
haunted by banditti; but I had no 
fears of them, and should have swoon- 
ed with transport to have come upon 
their fires at one of the turnings in the 
rock, though my appearance had been, 
the instant signal for their daggers. 

In my wanderings I recovered for a 
moment the path taken by the guides, 
and found myself in a sort of cell 
within the rock, where particular spe- 
cimens of mortality were preserved. 
My arm rested on the table, where 
two or three loosened skulls, and a 
thigh-bone of extravagant dimensions, 
were lying, and a new fit of madness 
seized me. My heart beat with re- 
doubled violence, while I brandished 
the enormous bone, and hoarsely call- 
ed for its original possessor to come in. 
all the terrors of the grave, and there 
would I wrestle with him for the relic. 
of his own miserable carcase. I struck 
repeatedly, and hard, the hollow-: 
sounding sides of the cell, shouting 
my defiance; then throwing myself 
with violence towards the opening, I 
missed my balance, and, snatching at 
the wall round the corner to save my- 
self, I jammed my hand in an aper- 
ture among the bones, and fancied 
that the grisly adversary I invoked had 
grasped my arm in answer to my chal- 
lenge. My shrieks of agony rang 
through the caverns, and, stagggering 
back into the cell, I fell upon my 
face, hardly daring to respire, and ex- 
pecting unimagined horrors or speedy 
dissolution. 

How my feelings varied for a space 
of time, I know not ; but sleep insen- 
sibly fell upon me. In my dream, I 
did not seem to change the scene, but 
still reclining in the cell, I fancied the 
skulls upon the wall the same in num- 
ber, but magnified to a terrific size, 
with black jetty eyes imbedded in their 
naked sockets, and rivetted with mali- 
cious earnestness on me, A dim re- 
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cess seemed opened beyond one side of 
the cell, and each s eye turning 
with a sidelong glance towards it, 
drew mine the same direction by an 
uncontrollable fascination. Still appear- 
ing to gaze determinedly — them, 
I had power, as I dreamed, to obey 
their impulse simultaneously, and to 

ceive a dreadful figure, black, bony, 
and skull-headed, with similar terrific 
eyes, whom they seemed to hail as 
their minister of cruelty, while with 
slow and silent paces, it drew near to 
clasp me in its hideous arms. Closer 
and closer it advanced,—but, thanks 
and praise to the all-gracious Power 
that stills the tempests of the soul !— 
the limit of suffering was reached, and 
the force of terror was exhausted. My 
nerves, so long weak, and prone to a- 
gitation, were recovered, by the over- 
violence of their momentum,—and, 
instead of losing reason in the shock, 
or waking in the extremity of fear,— 
the vision was suddenly changed,— 
the scenery of horror melted into light, 
and a calm and joyful serenity took 
possession of my bosom. My animal 
powers must have been nearly worn 
out, for long—long I slept in this 
delightful tranquillity,—and when I 
wakened, it was, for the first time of 
my life, in a peaceful and healthy state 
of mind, unfettered, and released for 
ever from all that had enfeebled and 
debased my nature. I had passed in 
that celestial sleep from death to life, 
from the dreams of weakness, and 
lapses of insanity, to the full use and 
animation of my faculties,—and I felt 
as if a cemented load had broken and 
crumbled off my soul, and left me fear- 
less and serene. I was never happy,— 
I was never worthy the stile of Man 
till then ; and, as I lay, I faultered out 
my thanks in ecstasy to Heaven, for 
all that had befallen me. 

My limbs were numbed by the cold 
and damp of the floor on which I had 
been lying ; but, rising from it, a new 
being in all that is essential to exist- 
ence, I entered the passage, and walk- 
ed briskly up and down, to recover the 
play and vigour of my frame. I found 
the thigh-bone on the ground where I 
had dropped it,—and no longer tor- 
tured by the fears that were gone for 
ever, replaced it quietly in its former 
situation. I kept near the entrance of 
the cell, that the first guide who de- 
scended might not miss me ; and it 
could not be more than two hours, be- 
fore Jerome, whose hair stood on end 


when he heard where I had passed the 
night, came down with an early party 
of — and freed me from my dun- 
geon.—There was no straggling am 
the rag for that ion FE 
You well know, my dear friend, 
what have been my habits and employ- 
ments since that night ; and I could 
summon you with confidence, to give 
your testimony, that few persons are 
now less slaves of superstitious terror 
than myself. - By astrange and singu~ 
lar anomaly of circumstances, the wild 
fancies I had imbibed in the free air 
of my native hills, and among the 
cheerful scenes of romantic nature, I 
unlearned in the dreary catacombs of 
Paris. If I still am fanciful, you will 
not charge me with extravagance ; if 
I still have sensibility, I trust it does 
not verge on weakness ;—and, as I 
have proved my personal courage on 
more than a single trial, I may be al- 
lowed to smile, when I hear in future 
some boisterous relater of my narrative. 
condemn me for a coward. E,—— 
Place R——, Sept. 1818. 


——_— 
SELECTIONS FROM ATHENZUS. 
No Il. 


“ Homer,” adds our author, “ con- 
sidered temperance as the virtue which 
best becomes young men, and from 
which they were likely to draw the 

eatest benefit. He therefore never 
ails to inspire them with the love of 
it, in order to rouse them to the per- 
formance of great and good actions, to 
excite a desire of excellence, and that 
species of benevolence which leads to 
mutual kind and good offices. He 
constantly represents his heroes as sa- 
tisfied with the simplest food, dressed 
in the plainest manner, knowing that 
a luxurious table led only to sensual- 
ity and voluptuousness, and to awaken 
and set in motion the rebellious pas- 
sions ; whereas frugality and temper- 
ance produced good order and mode- 
ration in every situation of life. He 
therefore furnishes all with the same 
kind of food, to kings and private ci- 
tizens, to old and young, without va- 
riation or preference, always roasted 
meat, generally beef; at public and 
private entertainments, at weddings 
and other festivals, still the same sim- 
ple fare.” 

“* When Ajax had fought singly a. 
gainst Hector, Agamemnon, as an ho- 
nourable reward, treats him with a 
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chine of beef. To old Nestor and 
Pheenix he likewise presents plain 
roasted meat. Even Alcinous, who 
led a voluptuous life, is supplied by 
the poet with the same plain meals.” 

““ The suitors of Penelope, riotous 
and extravagant as they were, are not 
represented by Homer as feasting up- 
on fish, or fowls, or delicate pastry. 
The poet, with great art, avoids those 
kind of dainties, which, according to 
Menander, serve only to excite the 
unruly passions of sensuality and con- 

iscence. Priam even reproaches 
his sons for eating things contrary to 
law, as lambs and kids ; for Philocho- 
rus reports, that lambs being scarce in 
Attica, the magistrates of Athens did 
not allow them to be killed till they 
had been shorn.” 

“ Nothing can be more simple than 
the diet and habits of the gods, nectar 
and ambrosia: no incense, no per- 
fume, no crowns, and mankind only 
offer to them in sacrifice the firstlings 
of their flocks.” 

* After they had satisfied their ap- 
petites, they rose from table, and re- 
tired to practise athletic games ;—such 
as wrestling, throwing the disk, and 
exercising with the lance ;—thus in 


their very sports preparing themselves 


for more seriousaction. Some attend- 
ed to the minstrels who gee ean 
the harp, singing the noble deeds and 
warlike achievements of their ancient 
heroes. Nor is it to be wondered at, 
that men thus educated, had both 
their minds and bodies at all times 
ready for immediate exertion.” 

* To shew that a temperate use of 
wine contributed to health, fortified 
the body, and rendered the mind more 
equal to all emergencies, Homer makes 
Nestor come to the assistance of Ma- 
chaon, the physician of the Greeks, 
who was wounded in the right shoul- 
der. He gives him wine, as a preser- 
vative against inflammation ; Pramnian 
wine too, which we know to be glu- 
tinous and nourishing, not to allay 
thirst, but to strengthen the body. 
He therefore advises him to use it of- 
ten. “ Sit,” said he, “ drink, scrape 
cheese made of goat’s milk into the 
wine, and then eat an onion to create 
a still greater desire to drink*.” 





* I do not see how this example illus- 
trates the position, unless it be considered 
that the habitual temperance of Machaon 
gave more efficacy to the wine taken medi- 


'¥. 
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Though in another place the poet 
says, that wine (taken to excess, J 
presume) enervates and lessens the bo- 
dily strength.” ’ 

** Hecuba, in the same poet, su 
posing that Hector would spend the 
remainder of the day at Troy, invites 
him to drink, to unbend his mind, and 
to be merry, after the usual libations. 
Hector refuses ; she continues impor- 
tunate ; he leaves her, to go to the 
field of battle. After some time he 
returns out of breath, she again in- 
vites him to make the usual libations, 
and to refresh himself with wine: but 
he, covered with blood, alleges, that 
it would be the height of impiety for 
him to comply with her wishes, in 
that condition.” a 

“* Homer well knew the good and 
salutary qualities of wine taken in 
moderation, but justly inveighs against 
the intemperate use of it.” 

** In the simplicity of ancient man- 
ners, he represents the women, and 
even young girls, as bathing and wash- 
ing the guests. This was not looked 
upon as indecent or improper ; it nei- 
ther excited nor encouraged wanton 
or loose desires ; it was sanctioned by 
usage: and thus the daughters of Co- 
calus* wash Minos when he arrived in 
Sicily.” 

“ To censure drunkenness more 
pointedly, he (Homer) represents the 
giant Cyclops, when intoxicated, as 
or overcome by a very little man. 

“he ie pare of Ulysses likewise, 
are changed into wolves and lions by 
Circe, because they had abandoned 
themselves to voluptuousness. Ulys- 
ses is preserved, as he prudently at- 
tended to the advice of Mercury ; but 
Elpenor, who had drunk to excess, 
precipitates himself from the top of 
the palace, and is killed.” + 

“When the Greeks re-embarked, 
Homer informs us, that they were in- 
toxicated, and consequently seditious 





* Vide Ovid's Metam, b. viii. p. 261. 

+ Homer is particularly recommended 
for the morality of his poems, in epist. i. 
book 2. epist. ad Lollium Horace. 

Qui, quid sit pulchrum, quid turpe, quid 
“utile, quid non 7 an 
Plenius ac meliusChrysippo et Crantore dicit. 
7 * * * 


Sirenim voces, et Circes pocula nosti ; 

Que si cum sociis stultas cupidusque bibisset 

Sub domina meretrice fuisset, turpis, et ex- 
cors : 

Vixisset canis immundus, vel amica luto 
SUS 
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and disobedient, which led to their 
ruin. He tells us, elsewhere, that 
Eneas, one of the most sensible of the 
Trojans, being in that state, began to 
boast of his valour, and to deride the 
Greeks ; when exposing himself to the 
impetuosity of Achilles, he had well 
nigh paid for it with his life.” 

«‘ Homer makes Agamemnon inge- 
nuously confess, ‘ that he had erred, 
and brought upon himself his misfor- 
tunes, by pernicious judgment, or be- 

' cause he ae —, or made in- 
sane by the anger oe: 

“Thus putting drunkenness and 
madness upon the same level ; for so 
the e is read by Dioscorides, the 
disciple of Isocrates.’ 

« Amongst other reproaches which 
Achilles makes to Agamemnon, he calls 
him drunkard, and as having dog’s 
eyes.” 

“ Owolugss, xuvos omar” sya.” 


“¢ Philemon mentions, that the an- 
tients made four meals, exgarieuov, the 
breakfast ; «geo, the dinner ; iexigeua, 
the collation, or lunchion; and, déixv», 
the supper. 

“In Homer, the guests eat nye 4 
Some critics have supposed that eac 
had _ his icular table, because a 
well-poli table is placed for Men- 
tor when he came to visit Telemachus, 
all the other tables being already oc- 
cupied. Such a conclusion is by no 
means warranted by the passage, as it 
may be inferred, that Mentor, or Mi- 
nerva, ate at the same table with Tele- 
machus.” 

** Bread was handed about to the 
guests in baskets,”§ 

“ The supper was usually divided 
into as many portions as there were 
guests; and, for this reason, it had 
the name of tieas, or equal, given to it, 
from the equality of the portions. 
These repasts were likewise called 
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* Vide Clarke’s note, Ji. b. i. 1. 119; 
and Casaubon’s notes in locum. 

+ See a curious treatise on the scolding 
of the ancients, in Dr Arbuthnot’s Works, 
vol. i. p. 40. 

t The Swiss have a sort of repast exactly 
answering to the isrigiwue, which they call 
agouté. Tea supplies it with us. 

§ Vis tu consuetis audax conviva, canistris 

Impleri, panisque tui novisse colorem ? 

Juv. 
Dant famuli manibus lymphas, cereremque 


Expediunt. 
Vo, IV. 


ViRe. 
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dairas, from deride. to divide; for, in 
fact, every thing was distributed in 
portions, even the wine. Upon these 
occasions the cook was called da:os, 
because, after having dressed the sup- 
per, he divided it into equal portions.”» 

“* The guests in Homer never take 
away with them what remains of the 
entertainment, it being left with the 
person who gives the repast. This 
the female servant takes charge of, 
and locks up, that if an unexpected 
guest should arrive, there may be 
something ready to lay before him.” 

‘** Homer allows that the people of 
his time ate birds and fish. The 
companions of Ulysses, when in Sicily, 
took birds, and likewise fish, with 
hooks. These hooks were not fabri- 
cated in Sicily, but brought with them 
in their ships. This shows that they 
understood the art of fishing, and em~ 
ployed themselves in it. The poet 
compares the companions of Ulysses, 
who were taken by Scylla, to fish 
taken with a long line, and drawn 
out of the water. Homer, indeed, 
speaks of the art of fishing with more 
knowledge than many authors who 
had written poems and treatises ex~ 
pressly on the subject.” 

** Homer says, that before each 

t was Keveey mas TEAM Ca, mas 
«vas, a basket, a table, and a cup. 
‘* An extraordinary distinction was 
id to particular persons. Diomede 
ad a greater quantity of food, and 
more cups to drink out of. Ajax had 
a chine of beef entirely to himself ; 
which, according to the simplicity of 
the times, was a dish reserved for 
kings.” 

‘* They had also a peculiar manner 
of drinking to each other. Ulysses 
drank to Achilles, presenting the cup_ 
to him with his right hand. It was 
likewise customary for the guests to 
send certain portions from the table. 
Thus Ulysses sends a part of the chine 
of beef to Demodocus.” 

“* Musicians and dancers usually at- 
tended great entertainments. These 
musicians were men of some consider- 
ation and consequence. Agamemnon 
left one of them with his wife, Cly- 
temnestra, when he went to the siege 
of Troy, to protect and advise her. 
Men of this sort, by reciting the praises 
of virtuous women, excited a desire to 
imitate good examples ; and at times, 
by holding out an innocent amuse- 
ment to the — excluded evil 





thoughts from possessing it. Thus 
Evisthus was not able to corrupt the 
virtue of Clytemnestra till he had re- 
moved from her this faithful guard- 
ian.” 

‘« Equally respectable was the mu- 
sician whom the _— of Penelope 
obliged to sing at their repasts, not- 
withstanding the imprecations he ut- 
tered against them. For this reason, 
says Homer, the Muses particularly 
honoured the minstrels, and bestowed 
on them the talent of music.” 

** Demodocus sung to the Pheacians 
the amours of Mars and Venus; not 
as approving of such irregularities ; 
but, knowing them to be a voluptuous 
people, he wished, by exposing the 
consequences of vices so like their 
own, to inspire them with the love of 
virtue, and to turn them from the im- 
moderate pursuit and gratification of 
their licentious passions.” 

*‘ Phemius sung to the suitors of 
Penelope the return of the Greeks.” 

m Sirens sung to Ulysses what 
they knew would give him the great- 
est pleasure ; and, by increasing his 
knowledge, excite in his mind a de- 
sire to excel, and to obtain glory.” 

“The dances that are mentioned 
by Homer, are those of the tumblers, 
and others performed with a ball, the 
invention of which is ascribed by 
Agallis of Corcyra, to Nausicaa, in 
honour of a princess of her country. 
Dicearchus, however, gives the in- 
vention to the Sicyonians, and Hip- 
pasus to the Lacedemonians, who cer- 
tainly excelled in this exercise. Nau- 
sicaa is the only one among the he- 
roines of Homer, who had any skill 
in this dance with the ball. 

** The game of ball, which used to 
be called gaia, now takes the name 
of agraso*. It is of all others that 
which is the most ble to me, 
from the violence of the exercise, and 
the skill and agility necessary to pre- 
vent missin “te pall : as likewise, 
that from the continual exertion of 
the muscles of the neck, it contributes 


Breatly to strengthen that part of the 
yt.” 





nd ‘asov us pile dius 
POG xp posh wr. ila a Qaivw ostendo. 
The game which Galen extols so much, 
the name of the small ball, Minea 
opaioa, bears a t resemblance to tennis. — 
Hygiene, by Hallé, from Encyclopedic Me- 
thodique. 


un 
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“* They who played at this 
were particularly careful that all their 
motions should be attended with a 
graceful display of their persons. It 
is thus described by Demoxenus : 
A of Cos, of about seventeen years, 
isplay’d his skill at tennis, (for this isle 
Produces youth like gods, and such he 
seem’d.) 
First eyeing the spectators, he began ; 
And whether he receiv’d, or serv’d the ball, 
*T was follow’d by a general shout. In all 
He said or did, there was such polish’d 


Such petheet 3 harmony of voice and action, 
That I ne’er saw or heard of such perfection. 
The more I gaz’d, the more I was delighted, 
And theremembrance of itcharms me stilt.” 

“The philosopher Ctesibius, of 
Chalcedon, was an elegant performer 
at this game. Many of the courtiers 
of Antigonus were much pleased to 
exercise themselves with him. Timo- 
crates, the Lacedemonian, composed a 
treatise on the subject.” 

The author proceeds to give some 
account of the Thracian and Persian 
modes of dancing. 

** After supper, when the guests 
were about to depart, they made liba- 
tions to Mercury; and not, as at a 
subsequent period, to Jupiter, rsasios, 
or the all-perfect. This honour was 
paid to Mercury, because he was said 
to preside over sleep. They likewise 
made libations over the tongues, which 
were burnt out of respect to him, 
when they rose from table. Tongues 
were sacred to him, as the interpreter 
of the gods.” 

“The custom of using a variety of 
food was known to Homer ; and the 
magnificence which distinguishes the 
present times was almost exceeded, 
The palace of Menelaus was very 
splendid. Polybius describes the pa- 
lace of the king of Iberia, of great ex 
tent and sumptuous grandeur, as he 
imitated the splendid luxury of the 
Pheasians. In the middle of it were 
placed vessels of gold and silver, filled 
with a wine made of barley. In de 





+ Demoxenus was an Athenian born, 
and seems to have been a voluminous writer. 
He was the author of a play called Heau- 
tontimorumenos, or the Self-tormentor. 

Demoxenus po¢ta comicus, cum ait mox 
de Co insula, éses yuo Paved % viivos Pees, 
videtur deos appellare homines Coos, qui 
virtute sua celum sibi aperuerunt. Sic 
propter Bacchum et Herculem dicte olim 
Thebee Svs Pseev.—Casauboni Animad, in 
Athen. p. 24. 
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scribing the palace of Calypso, Homer 
mts Mercury as astonished at 
its magnificence.” 
“ Speaking of the Pheacians, Homer 
says 
“ The friendly banquet, and the cheerful 
rps 
Are ever theirs———"” 
‘‘ Eratosthenes reads thus the fol- 
lowing passage in Homer : 
“ In my opinion, life has not to boast 
A quae ties, than when, reclin’d at ease, 
And free a cares, the guests are 
charm’ 


With the sweet warblingsof the poet’slyre.””* 
“ In the text he has xaxornros asovens $ 


all malice or wickedness apart: but 
the word here means only excess or 
extravagance of any kind; as the 
Pheacians, according to Nausicratus, 
were greatly beloved by the gods, and 
could not be otherwise than sober and 
discreet.” 

“ The suitors of Penelope entertain 
themselves by playing at a game 
(somewhat similar to chess) before 
the court of the palace. They were 
certainly not instructed in this by 
Diodorus of Megolopolis, the capital 
of Arcadia, nor Leo of Mitylene, ori- 
ginally of Athens, who, according to 
Phanias, was not to be conquered at 
this game.” 

“ Appian of Alexandria says, that 
Cteso of Ithaca had informed him par- 
ticularly of the game which was played 
by the suitors, which he thus de- 
scribes :— 





* Clarke has the following note on this 
reading of Eratosthenes, xaxernros asovens 
Pro xara dior wmay|a : ** Eratosthenes apud 
Atheneum, 1. i. c. 14, legendum vult 
xaxornros agwovens, sed male, uti notant 
Barnesius et Casaubonus in Annotationibus 
ad hunc Athenzi locum.” 

Pope (for he was the translator of this 
book) omits the music, and gives the pas- 
sage in a very tame insipid manner, thus : 

“ How seems it ever to employ 
Man’s social djs in union and in joy, 
The plenteous board high heap’d with cates 
divine, 
And o’er the foaming bowl, the laughing 
+ ” 


Cowper, more in the spirit of Homer, 
gives it thus : 
“ The world, in my account, no sight affords 
More gratifying, than a people blest 
With cheerfulness and peace; a palace 
_. throng’d 
With guests in order rang’d, listening to 


sounds 
Melodious.”’ 
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“* The suitors being 108, they pla- 
ced the same number of pieces, equal 
ly divided, in weep to each other, 
leaving a space between them. In this 
interval was placed another piece, which 
was called Penelope, or the queen. To 
obtain this, was the great object of the 
contest. They drew lots who should 
have the first throw or move. If any 
one struck the queen, so as to remove 
her, his piece was to take the place 
which she had occupied, and she con 
tinued in that to which she had been 
driven. He then launches a second 
piece ; and if he strikes her again, 
without touching any of the other 
pieces, he wins the game ; and from 
this circumstance conceives the hope 
of obtaining Penelope.” 

‘* Eurymachus, who had often con- 
quered his rivals at this game, flatter- 
ed himself that he should succeed in 
the marriage. The suitors were in 
general so enervated by luxurious ha- 
bits, that none of them had strength 
to bend the bow of Ulysses. Their 
very slaves were equally weak and ef- 
feminate.” 

“© Homer was not unacquainted with 
the luxury of soft beds. Arete orders 
such a one to be prepared for Ulysses: 
and Nestor, s g to Telemachus, 
boasts of the number he possessed.” 

‘«* Aischylus is censured for the in- 
delicacy of his descriptions, in repre- 
senting the Greeks in such a state of 
intoxication, as to throw urinals at 
each other.”* 

Sophocles, in the banquet of the 
Greeks, exceeds the filthiness of Zs- 
chylus on this subject. 

By a fragment of Eupolis, Palamedes 
appears to have been the inventor of 
urinals. 

** When the chiefs in Homer are 
entertained by Agamemnon, though 
Achilles and Ulysses dispute, they still 
preserve a certain decorum, and are 
guilty of no breach of good manners. 
The object of their contention was 
useful. It was to determine whether 
Troy should be taken by open force 
or by stratagem. Even the suitors of 
Penelope, though they are represented 


ee 





* Fuit ille Grecorum sané quam turpis 
et defadus mos quem tangit auctor hisce 
verbis, ws xas ras amidus aranros, Se. 
Aderant illis convivantibus, inter alia in- 
strumenta perditi luxus, etiam matule, has 

, ubi incaluissent, in capita invicem 
sibi illidebant.—_Casauboni Animad, in lo- 
cum, p. 26. 








as riotous and drunken, do not pro- 
ceed to the vulgarity we read of in 
Zschylus and es, with an ex- 
ception only, that one of them throws 
the foot of an ox eda Boew at the head 
of Ulysses.” 

© The heroes sat at table, and were 
not reclined on couches, as Douris re- 

ts to have been the custom in the 
time of Alexander the Great. This 
prince, giving an entertainment to four 
officers of hisarmy, made them 
sit on chairs and couches of silver, 
covered with purple cushions. 'Teges- 
ander writes, that it was not the cus- 
tom for any one in Macedonia to re- 
cline on couches at their meals, who 
had not killed a wild boar beyond the 
toils; and that Cassander, though he 
was thirty-five old, always sat at 
his father’s table, because he not 
achieved this exploit, notwithstanding 
his skill and agility in hunting.” 

* Homer, always attentive to deco- 
rum, makes his heroes dress their own 
food. Ulysses was an excellent carver, 
and unrivalled in the art of making a 
fire ; Patroclus and Achilles put their 
hands to every thing. At the feast 
by Menelaus for Megapenthes, the 


young pours out the wine 


guests. 

** But we are so fallen off from these 

good old customs, that we luxuriously 
recline upon our couches.” 

** Baths, too, are become common, 

whereas formerly they were not per- 

mitted within the precincts of the 


” 


** Homer, who knew well the nature 
of perfumes, does not allow them to 
any of his heroes, except Paris.” 

It is to be observed, that in the 
Odyssey, Ulysses washes his hands be- 
fore he eats. This the heroes of the 
Iliad never do. The Odyssey is the 
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of our ancient literature, has lately pub. 
lished, at @hiswick, a truly exquisite 
reprint of what he himself justly calls 
“one of the most beautifully simple 
and impressive specimens of Dingraphie 
cal writingt o be found in our own or 
any other language.” 

e know not that there is any fea 
ture in the literary character of the age 
which delights us more heartily, than 
the returning affection manifested in 
every direction by our educated coun- 
trymen for those old English books, 
which, although utterly neglected and 
despised by our literati of the last cen« 
tury, cannot fail to go down to the 
most distant generations, and to be 

rized, wherever they shall be read, 
by wise and good men, as containing 
the portraits, and opinions, and his- 
tories, of the most truly venerable and 
noble set of worthies which Christian 
Europe has ever had the glory to pro- 
duce. Of these worthies, one of the 
chief was that Thomas More, the 
memory of whose genius and virtue 
can never die, so long as England de- 
serves to keep her name. His “ an- 
licall witt,’ as his son-in-law calls 
it, has embodied itself in works not 
much to the taste of our time. But 
it would be indeed a bad sign of this, 
or of any age, to contemplate, other- 
wise than with an ardent and reverent 
interest, the memorials of his personal 
character—the simplicity—the inno- 
cent cheerfulness—the manly unbend- 
ing integrity—the piety, pure and pri- 
mitive, scarcely deformed by its small 
tincture of Catholic superstition—the 
heroic death, finally, of this martyr 
to principle, “ cui pectus,” as his 
friend Erasmus has expressed it, ‘ e 
rat omni nive candidius.” 
The only objection we have to make 
to the present edition of Roper’s Life 


quiet picture of the private life of wf this great and good man, arises out 


persons, whom peace had accustomed 
to luxurious indulgence.” 


—>— 
NOTICES OF REPRINTS OF CURIOUS 
OLD BOOKS. 
No III, 
The Life of Sir Thomas More; by 


his Son-in-Law, Wittiam Roper, 
Esq. Chiswick, Whittingham. 1817, 


Mr Sincer, already well known, by 
many excellent works, to the students 


of its extreme beauty, and consequent 
high price. It would perhaps be too 
much to blame the elegant scholar, to 
whom we are indebted for the book, 
for having done every thing he thought 
most likely to make the book ac- 
ceptable to that portion of the public 
for whom almost all books are in our 
time published. But we wish, on 
many accounts, that some person or 
persons, disposed to confer a benefit 
upon a yet more extensive circle of 
readers, would give another reprint of 
the same work in a form as simple 
and cheap as possible. Books like 
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should not be allowed to remain in the 
hands of those rene —— — 

a large price for a pocket 
pet». Mthey should be circulated as 
widely as coarse paper a =e types 
can enable them to be. ey should 
be the manuals of youth ; they could 
not fail to be the comfort and delight 
of the pious and the aged. 

It is not, we confess, without some 
emotions of pain, that we observe in- 
to what miserable direction a great 

ion of the charity of this country 
nase allude, in particular, 
to those institutions whose professed 
it is to promote the moral and 
religious welfare of our own poorer 
countrymen by the distribution of 
The active management of 
the funds of these institutions has, 
it would appear, fallen, in a vast num- 
ber of instances, into the hands of a 
set of persons, who, however good may 
be their intentions, are in no respect 
qualified to be the instructors, or to 
superintend the instruction of others. 
These people inundate the coun- 
try with a vast quantity of the most 
execrable trash that ever disgraced the 
press of any enlightened land, under 
the name of cheap tracts. Whether it 
be that the conceit of the directors of 
these institutions commonly leads 
them to suppose that it is their duty 
to write as well as to distribute, we 
know not ; but it is certain, that the 
works they do distribute are the most 
abominable outrages upon good taste 
and good sense, and, in not a few in- 
stances, upon sound religion also, 
which have ever happened to come 
under our inspection. Vulgar, drivel- 
ling, absurd histories of the imaginary 
conversions of unreal milkmaids, boat- 
swains, drummers, pedlars, and pick- 
pockets ;—drawling, nauseous narra- 
tives of the gossipings and whinings 
of religious midwives and nurses, and 
of children two or three years old al- 
ready ‘* under concern ;'—sickenin 
hymns composed by blacksmiths an 
brewers, in whom poets ao piety 
have been twin-births ; rrible and 
blasphemous stories of sudden judg- 
ments upon card-players and_beer- 
drinkers, &c. &c. &c. ;—such are the 
greater part of the mystic leaves 
which those doting sybils, the tract 
societies, are tually dispersing 
over the surfave of a justly thankless 
land.—When we reflect on the vast 
body of most interesting and instructive 
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biographical sketches contained in the 
works of our old i 

ticularly the chure 

other ecclesiastical writers, we cannot, 
without sorrow, and some little 

too, see funds which might do so 
much good, condemned to do so little. 
We speak, in this matter, more with 
an eye to England than Scotland ; for 
here so universally is education dif- 
fused, so intimately are our peasantry 
acquainted with Pilgrim’s Pro~« 
gress, and the rude butstriking histories 
of the covenanting period,—but, above 
all, so intensely familiar are they with 
the Bible, that they cannot endure to 
see the ore of religion served up with 
the base alloy of tract-mongers. 
They keep to their old manuals, and 
allow the flimsy presents of the itine« 
rant illuminators to blow where they 
list.—But to return to our text. 

The main incidents in Sir Thomas 
More’s life are so well known, that 
those who read the present ¢ract for 
the first time, need not expect to ac- 
quire much new information in regard 
to them. But they may expect some- 
thing much more valuable,—a com- 
plete view of the detail of his life,—a 
domestic and intimate acquaintance 
with the manners of the man. The 
book is‘written by the son-in-law of 
More, who seems, according to the 
primitive fashion of the times, not 
to have withdrawn his wife, on his 
marriage, from her father’s house, but 
to have established himself there with 
her as an additional inmate of that 
patriarchal dwelling. We have no in- 
tention to analyze his narrative, but 
we shall enrich our pages with a few 
of the most aarp! Be The 
exquisite beauty of the style may be 
felt; it is not capable of being de- 
scribed, any more than it is of being 
imitated, by a writer of these degene- 
rate days. Our language, rich and 
powerful as it is, has lost at least as 
much as it has gained within the last 
two centuries. 

“« At this Parliament Cardinall Wolsey 
founde himselfe muche greived with the 
Burgesses thearof for that nothinge was soe 
soone donne or en thearin but that it 
was immediatelye blowne abroad in everic 
alehouse. It fortuned at that Parliament a 
pe eee to be demanded, oe 

e Cardinall would not 
Common veg ws Bow for the fasther- 
nae domes © bo pemmenee 

e. re whose 
debatinge theare, whither it weare better but 
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that he had in a solemne oration by manie 
reasons ed how neeessarie it was the de- 

eare moved to be graunted, and 
further shewed that lesse woulde not serve 
to-maintaine the Prince's pu » He see- 
inge the companie sittinge still silent and 


ito no! 
to his gn shewinge in themselves 
towardes his request noe towardnes of in- 
clinacion, saied unto them, ‘ Masters, you 
have many wise and learned men amongst 
you, and since I am from the Kinge’s owne 
person sent hither unto you for the preser- 
vacion of your selves and all the Realme, I 
thinke it meete you give me some reason- 
able answeare.’ Wheareat everie man hold- 
inge his , then beganne he to speake 
oan 4 en afterward Lord Marney, 
How saie you, quothe hee, Mr Marney ? 
who makinge him noe answeare neyther, he 
severallie asked the same question of diverse 
other accompted the wisest of the companye, 
to whome when none of them all would give 
so muche as one worde, being agreed before, 
as the custome was, to answeare by their 
Speaker, ‘ Masters, quoth the Cardinal, 
unlesse it be the manner of your house, as 
of likelihood it is, by the mouthe of your 
Speaker whome you have chosen for trustie 
and wise, (as indeed he is) in such cases to 
utter your mindes, heere is without doubt a 
marveilous obstinate silence,’ and thearupon 
he required answeare of Mr Speaker. Who 
first reverentlie on his knees excusinge the 
silence of the house, abashed at the presence 
of so noble a personage able to amaze the 
wisest and best learn’d in a Realme, and af- 
ter by many probable arguments provinge 
or them to make answeare it was ney- 
ther expedient nor agreeable with the aun- 
tient libertie of the house ; in conclusion for 
himselfe shewed that though they had all 
with their voices trusted him, yet e 
everie one of them could put into his head 
of their severall witts, he alone in soe weigh- 





* Every cardinal of the Roman church 
has a pillar of silver carried before him as 
an emblem of his being a pillar of the 
church. But Wolsey out of his love of 

p and splendor had two born before 
im.— Lewis, 


[Oct. 
tie a matter was unfit to make his Grace an.» 
sweare. Whearuppon the Cardinall, dis. 
pleased with Sir Thomas More, that had 
not in this Parliament in all things satisfied 
his desire, suddenlie arose and departed. 

‘© And after the Parliament ended, in 
his gallerie at White hall at Westminster 
{he} uttered unto him his griefes, sayeinge : 
* Would to God you had binne at Romé, 
Mr More, when I made you § er.” 
* Your Grace not offended soe w I too,’ . 
quoth Sir Thomas More. And to winde 
suche quarrells out of the Cardinall’s head, 
he beganne to talke of the gallerie, saye. 
inge, I like this gallerie of yours muche 
better then your gallerie at Hampton-Court. 
Whearwith soe wiselic broke he off the Car- 
dinal’s displeasant talke, that the Cardinall 
at that present, as it seemed, wist not what 
more to saie unto him*. 

. * * ~ 

** Suche entire favour did the Kinge 
beare him, that he made hime Chauncellor 
of the Duchie of Lancaster uppon the deathe 
of Sir Richard Wingfield who had that of- 
fice before. And for the pleasure he tooke 
in his companie would his Grace suddenlie 
sometimes come home to his house at Chel- 
sey to be merry with him, Whither, on a 
time, unlooked for he came to dinner, and 
after dinner, in a faire garden of his, walked 
with him by the space of an howre, holdinge 
his arme about his necke. As soone as his 
Grace was gone, I rejoycinge thearat, saide 
to Sir Thomas More, how happie he was 
whome the Kinge had soe familliarlie enter- 
tained, as I never had seene him doe to any 
other, except Cardinal} Wolsey, whome I 
sawe his Grace walke once with arme in 
arme. ‘ I thanke our Lord, sonne, (quoth 
he) I finde his Grace my very good Lord in- 
deed, and I beleive he dothe as singularlie 
favor me as anye subject within this Realme: 
howbeit, sonne Roper, I maie tell thee, I 
have no cause to be prowde thearof, for if 
my head would winne him a castle in 
Fraunce (for then was theare warres bee- 
twixt us) it should not faile to goe.”’ ’ 

a” * - * 

** As Sir Thomas More’s custome was 
dailie (if he weare at home) besides his+ pri- 
vate praiers with his children, to saie the 
seaven mes, the Lettanie, and the Suf- 
frages followeinge, so was his guise nightlie 
before he went to bed, with his wife, child- 
ren and houshold, to goe to his chappell, 
and theare on his knees ordinarily to saie 
certaine psalmes and collects with them. 
And because he was desirous for godlie — 
poses, solitarie to sequester himselfe from 





* Cardinalis dum viveret Moro parum 
gquus erat, eumqué metuebat verius quam 
amabat.—Erasmi Epist. 


+ Habct suas horas quibus Deo litet pre- 
cibus, non ex more, sed ex pectore depromp- 
tis.—Erasmi Epist. 
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worldlie ie, a distance from his 
house builded he a called the newe- 
puildinge, whearin was a C » a Lib- 
rarie, and a Gallerye, in which, as his use 
was on other daies to oceupie himselfe in 
rayer and studie ry aie. “ape soe on the 
Pridaies used he conti ie to be theare 
morninge to night, — his time 
jie in devout praiers and spirituall exer- 
cises- And to provoake his wife and chil- 
dren to the desier of heavenlie thinges, he 
would sometimes use these wordes unto 
them. ‘ * It is now noe maistrie for chil- 
dren to goe to heaven, for everie body giv- 
ethe you good counsaile, everie body giveth 
you good example. You see virtue reward- 
ed and vice punished, soe that you are car- 
ried up to heaven even by the chinnes. But 
if you live in the time that noe man will 
give you good counsaile, noe man will give 
you good example, when you shall see vir- 
tue punished and vice rewarded, if you will 
then stande fast , sticke to Res 
uppon paine of life, tho ou be but e 
= Bod will allow you for whole good.’ 
If his wife or anie of his children had binne 
diseased or troubled, he would saie unto 
them; ‘ We maie not looke, at our plea- 
sures, to go to heaven in featherbeds, it is 
not the way; for the Lord himselfe went 
thither with great paine, by many tribula- 
cions, which was the pathe whearin he walk- 
ed thither, for the servant maie not looke to 
be in better case then his Master.’ And 
as he would in this sort perswade them to 
take their troubles patientlie, soe would he 
in like sort teache them to withstand the 
Divill and his temptacions valiantly, saye- 
inge, ‘ Whosoever will marke the Divill 
and his temptacions, shall finde him thearin 
much like to ane ape, who not well looked 
to will be busie and bold to do shrewde 
turnes, and contrariwise beinge spyede will 
suddainelie leape backe and adventure noe 
farther. Soe the Divill findinge a man idle, 
sloathfull, and without resistance readie to 
receave his temptacions, waxethe soe hardie 
a he will not faile still to continewe with 
im, untill to his purpose he have throughlie 
brought him. But on the other side if he 
see a man with dilligence persevere to with- 
stand his tempacions, he waxethe so wearie 
that in conclusion he utterlie forsaketh him. 
For as the Divill of disposition is a spirit of 
soe high pride as he cannot abide to be 
» soe is he of nature soe envious, that 
he fearethe anie more to assault him, least 
he should thearbie not onlie catche a foule 
fall himselfe, but also should minister to 
the man more matter of merit.’ Thus de- 
lighted he evermore not only in vertuous 
exercises to be occupied himselfe, but alsoe 
to exhort his wife, children, and housholde, 

to embrace the same and followe it.” 

* * * 





ad 
* Cum amicis sic fabulatur de vita futuri 
seculi, ut agnoscas illum ex animo loqui, 
hec sine optima spe.—Lrasmi Epist. 
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** This Lord Chauncellor used common- 
lie everie a to sit in his hall, 
to the intent if any person any suit 
unto him, they might émumpheilte ouue 
to his presence and then open their com- 
plaints before him. Whose manner was 
alsoe to reade everie bill himselfe, before he 
would award any Swb-pena, which being 
matter worthie of Sub-pena, he would set 
his hande unto or else cancell it. Whenso- 
ever he passed through Westminster-Hall 
to his place in the Chauncery by the Court 
of the King’s Bench, if his Father (beinge 
one of the Judges therof) had binne satt ere, 
he came, he would goe into the same Court, 
and theare reverentlie kneelinge downe in 
the sight of them all dulie aske his Father’s 
blessinge. And if it fortuned that his Fa- 
ther and he at Readings in Lincolnes Inne 
met together, (as they sometimes did) not- 
withstandinge his high office he would offer 
in argument the preeminence to his Father, 
though he for his office sake would refuse to 
take it. And for better declaration of his 
naturall affections towards his Father, he 
not onelie, while he laye on his deathe bedd, 
accordinge to his dutie, oftentimes with 
comfortable wordes most kindlie came to 
visit him, but also at his departure out of 
this world, with teares takeinge him about 
the necke, most lovingelie kissed and em- 
braced him, commendinge him into the 
hands of almightie God, and soe departed 
from him.” 

The reader will recollect that More 
resigned the Chancellorship on account 
of his resolution not to assist Henry in 
** his great matter,” as Roper calls it, 
viz. the divorce from Queen Katharine. 

** After he had thus given over the 
Chauncellorship, and p all his gentle- 
men and yeomen with noblemen and bysh- 
ops, and his 8 watermen with the Lord 
Audley, that in the same office succeeded 
him, to whome alsoe he gave his great 
barge ; then callinge us all that weare his 
children to him, and askinge our advise how 
we might now in this decay of his abilitie, 
(by the surrender of his office soe impaired, 
that he could not, as he was wont and glad- 
lie would, beare out the whole chardges of 
them all himselfe,) thenceforthe be able to 
live and continew together, as he wished we 
should ; when he sawe us silent, and in that 
case not readie to shewe our opinions unto 
him, ‘ then will I, said he, shewe my poore 
minde to you. I have been brought up, 
quoth he, at Oxford, oon tome Oe 
Chauncery, at Lincolne’s Inne, and alsoe 
in the King’s Court, and so from the least 
degree to the highest, and yet have I in 
es revennues at this present leaft me 
ittle above a hundred — by the yeere. 
Soe that now must we heerafter, if we like 
to live together, be contented to become 
contributors together. But by my counsaile 
it shall not be best for us to fall to the low- 
est fare first; we will not therfore descend 
to Oxford-fare, nor to the fare of New-Inne; 
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maintaine the first yeere, ~ 
next yeere one step downe to New-Inne 
fare, Tpeaswith many an honest man is well 
contented. If that exceed our abilitie too, 
then we will the next yeare after descend to 
Oxford-fare, wheare many grave, learned 
and auntient fathers be continuallie con- 
versant. Which if our power stretche not 
to mainteine neither, then maie wee yet 
with baggs and wallets a inge to- 
gether, and, hopi at for pittie some 
good folkes will give us their charitie, at 
everie man’s dore to singe Salve Regina*, 
and soe still keepe companie and be merrie 
together. And whearas you have heard be- 
fore he was by the Kinge from a verie wor- 
shipfull livinge taken into his service, with 
whome, in all the great and weightie causes 
that concearned his Highness or the Realme, 
he consumed and spent with pai cares, 
travailes and troubles, as well beyond the 
seas as within the Realme, in effect, the 
whole substance of his life, yet with all the 
gaine he got thearby, beinge never wastfull 
our thearof, he was not able, after 


resignacion of his office of the Lord 
Chauncellour, for the maintenance of him- 
selfe and suche as necessarilie belonged un- 
to him, sufficientlie to finde meat, drinke, 
fewell and apparrell, and such other neces- 


sarie chardges. All the land that ever he 
(which also he purchased before 

was Lord Chauncellor) was not, I am 
well assured, above the valewe of 20 markes 
by the yeere: and, after his debts paied, 
he had not, I knowe, (his chaine met a 
in gould and silver leaft him the worthe of 
of one hundred pownds. And whearas up- 
the holie daies, duringe his high 
hauncellorship, one of his gentlemen, 
when service at the Churche was donne, 
ordinarilie used to come to my Ladie his 
wife’s pewe dore, and saie nnto her, Ma- 
dam, my Lord is gone; the next holidaie 
after the surrender of his office and depar- 
ture of his gentlemen from him, he came 
unto my Ladie his wife’s pewe himselfe, 
and makinge a lowe couttesie, said unto 
her, Madam, my Lord is gone. [But she, 
thinking this at first to be but one of his 
jests, was little moved, till he told her sad- 
ly he had given up the great seale. Whear- 
uppon she ing some passionate words, 
he called his daughters then present to see 
if they could not spy some fault about their 
mother’s dressing ; but they, after search, 
saying they could find none: hee replied, 
doe you not perceive that your mother’s 
hose standeth somewhat awry? Of which 





* Tyndall forbiddeth folk to pray to the 
Virgin Mary, and specially misliketh her 
devout anthem Salve Regina.—More’s 
English Works, p. 488, col. 2. 
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jeere the provoked Lady was so sensible 
that she went from him in a rage.’”’] 

His unwillingness to acknowledge, 
by his oath, the ecclesiastical authori. 
ty, which Henry, in consequence of 
his quarrel with the court of Rome, 
assumed to himself, was made the pre« 
tence for sacrificing More to the heart. 
less and unfeigning tyrant, whom his 
peony had already irremediably of. 
fended. 

** As Sir Thomas More in the Tower 
chaunced on a time lookinge out of his win. 
dowe to behold one Mr Raynolds, a reli. 
gious, learned, and virtuous Father of Syon, 
and 3 Monkes of the Charter-house for the 
matter of the supremacy and matrimony 
goinge out of the Tower to execucion, he as 
one longinge in that journey to have accom. 

ied them, saide unto my wife then stand. 
ing theare besides him, ‘ Loe doest thow not 
see, Meg, that these blessed fathers be now 
as cheerfullie goinge to their deathes, as 
bridegroomes to their marriages. Wher. 
fore thearby maiest thow see, myne owne 

daughter, what a great difference there 
is betweene such as have in effect tall © 
their daies in a streight and penitentiall and 

i life religiouslie, and suche as have 
in the world, like worldlie wretches, (as thy 
poore father hath donne) consumed all their 
time in pleasure and ease licentiouslie. For 
God, consideringe thair longe continued life 
in most sore and greivous pennance, will 
noe longer suffer them to remaine heere in 
this vale of miserie, but speedilie hence tak- 
eth them to the fruition of his everlastinge 
Deitie. Whearas thy sillie father, Megg, 
that like a wicked caitiffe, hath forthe 
the whole course of his miserable life 
most sinfullie, God, thinkinge him _ not 
worthie so soone to come to that eternall fe- 
licitie, leavethe him heere yet still in this 
world, further to be plagued and turmoiled 
with miserie.” ’ 

* * * * 

‘* When Sir Thomas More had continued 
a good while in the Tower, my ladye his 
wife obteyned license to see him. 10, at 
her first comminge, like a simple woman, 
and somewhat worldlie too, with this man- 
ner of salutacion homelie saluted him. 
* What a good-yeere, Mr More, quoth she, 
I marvaile that you that hitherto have binne 
taken for so wise a man, will now soe plai 
the foole to lie heere in this close filthie 
prison, and be content thus to be shutt up 
amonge mise and ratts, when you might be 
abroad at your libertie, and with the favour 
and good will bothe of the King and his 
Counsaile, if you would but doe as all the 
bishops and best-learned of this realme have 
done: And seeing you have at Chelsey s 
right faire house, your librarie, your bookes, 
your erie, your garden, your orchard, 
and all other necessaries soe about 
you, wheare you might in the companie of 
me your wife, your children, and 

5 
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merry, I muse what a God’s name 

Ee an still thus fondly to tarrie.’ We 
ter he had a while quietlie heard her, with 
a cheerfull countenance he said unto her ; 
*] pray thee good Mrs Alice tell me one 
thing.” ‘ What is that ?’ (quoth she) ‘ Is 
not this house, quoth he, as nigh heaven as 
myne own?’ To whome she after her ac- 
customed homelie fashion not likinge suche 
talke, answered: ‘ Tille-valle, tille-valle.’ 
* How say you, Mrs Alice, is it not soe?’ 
quoth he, * Bone Deus, bone Deus, Man, 
will this geare never be leaft ?’ quoth she, 
«Well then, Mistriss Alice, if it be soe, 
quoth hee, it is verie well ; for I see no great 
cause why I should muche joy in my gaié 
house, or in anie thinge thearunto belong- 
inge, when if [ should but seaven yeeres lie 
buried under the ground, and then arise and 
come thither againe, I should not faile to 
finde some thearin that would bid me get 
me out of dores, and tell me it weare none 
of mine. What cause have I then to like 
such an house as would so soon forget his 
master?” Soe her perswasions moved him 
bat is, * * +. 


“ Soe remained Sir Thomas More in the 
Tower more then a weeke after his judg- 
ment. From whence the daie before he 
suffered he sent his shirt of haire, not will- 
ing to have it seene, to my wife his deerlie 
beloved daughter, and a letter written with 
acole, conteined in the foresaid booke of 
his workes, expressinge the fervent desire he 
had to suffer on the morrow in these wordes 
followeinge : * I comber you, good Margar- 
et, much, but I would be sory if it should 
be anie longer then to morrow. For it is 
Sainct Thomas even and the Utas of St. 
Peeter: and therfore to morrow longe I to 
goe to God ; it weare a daie verie meet and 
convenient for me. Deere Megg, I never 
liked your manner towards me better then 
when you kissed me last. For I like when 
daughterlie love and deere charitie hath noe 
leasure to look to worldlie courtesie.’ And 
soe uppon the next morrowe, Tuesdaie, be- 
inge St. Thomas his eve and the Utas of 
Saincte Peeter, in the yeer of our Lord 1535, 
accordinge as he in his letter the daie before 
had wished, earlie in the morninge came to 
him Sir Thomas Pope, his singular good 
freinde, on m from the Kinge and 
counsaile that he should the same daie be- 
fore nine of the clock in the morninge suffer 
deathe, and that therfore he should forth- 
with prepare himself thearto. ‘ Mr. Pope, 
quoth Sir Thomas More, for your good tid- 
ings I hartelie thanke you. I have been 
alwaies muche bounden to the Kinge’s High- 
nes for the benefites and honours that he 
hath still from time to time most bountiful- 
ice uppon me; and yet more boun- 

ans 5 to is Gives for pumings me into 
this place wheare I have had convenient 
time and to have remembrance of m 
end. soe, God helpe me, most of all, 
Mr. Pope, am I en to his Highnes, 
Von. IV. 
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that it pleaseth him so shortlie to ridd me 
from the miseries of this wretched world, 
and therfore will I not faile earnestlie to 
praie for his Grace bothe heere and allsoe in 
the worlde to come.’ The King’s pleasure 
is farther, quoth Mr. Pope, that at your ex- 
ecution you shall not use manie wordes. 
* Mr Pope, quoth he, you doe well to give 
me warninge of his Grace’s pleasure, for 
otherwise at that time had I p some~ 
what to have spoken, but of noe matter 
whearwith his Grace or any should have had 
cause to be offended. Nevertheless, what- 
soever I intended, I am readie obedientlie 
to conforme my selfe to his Grace’s com- 
mandement ; and I beseeche you, Mr. 
Pope, to be a meane to his Highnes that 
my daughter M maie be at my buri- 
all.” The Kinge is content allreadie, quoth 
Mr. Pope, that your wife and childeren and 
other your freinds shall have libertie to be 
present thearat. ‘* Oh how muche. behold- 
inge then, said Sir Thomas More, am I 
unto his Grace, that unto my poore buriall 
vouchsafethe to have soe gratious considera- 
cion !’ Whearwithall Mr Pope, takeinge his 
leave, could not refraine from weepinge. 
Which Sir Thomas More perceavinge com- 
forted him in this wise. ‘ Quict your selfe, 
good Mr. Pope, and be not discomforted ¢ 
for I trust that we shall once in heaven see 
each other full merrilie, wheare we shall be 
sure to live and love togeather in joyfull 
bliss eternallie.” Uppon whose departure, 
Sir Thomas More, pad that had binne in- 
vited to some solemn feast, chaunged him- 
selfe into his best apparrell. Which Mr. 
Lieutenant espicing advised him to put it 
of, sayeinge, that he that should have it was 
but a javell. * What, Mr. Lieutenant, 
uothe he, shall I account him a javell that 
shall doe me this daie soe si a bene- 
fit? Naie, I assure you, weare it cloath of 
old, I should thinke it well bestowed on 
im, as Sainct Cyprian did, who gave his 
executioner thirtie peeces of gold.’ And 
albeit, at length, he, through Mr. Lieuten- 
ant’s importunate persuasion, altered his 
parrell, yet, after the example of the 
Martyr Sainct Cyprian, did he, of that little 
money that was left him, send an angell of 
gold to his executioner. And soe was he 
by Mr. Lieutenant brought out of the 
Tower to the place of execution. Wheare 
goinge up the skaffold, which was soe weake 
that it was readie to fall, he saide merrilie 
to the Lieutenant, ‘ I praie you see me up 
safe, and for my comminge downe let me 
shift for: my selfe.” Then desired he all 
the people thearabout to praie for him, and 
to beare witness with him that he should 
theare suffer deathe in and for the faithe of 
the Catholicke Churche. Which donne he 
kneeled downe, and after his prayers saide, 
turnedto the executioner with a cheerful 
countenance, and said unto him, * Plucke 
p thy spirits, man, and be not affraide to 
doe office: my neck is verie~ short, 
take heede therfore _ strike not awrie for 
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savinge of thine honestie.’ Soe passed Sir 
care, ober sdheh aed dhe 
pon the verie same daie which he most 

sired. Soone after his deathe came intelli- 


thearof to the Em Charles. 
? he sent for Sir Eliott, 
our ish Embassadour, and said to him ; 


“aes Embassadour, san em 
e Kinge your master t hi 
i pom and grave jaanditie Sir 
Thomas More to deathe.” Whearuppon Sir 
Thomas Eliott answeared, that he under- 
stoode nothing thearof. Well, saide the 
» it is too true: and this will we 

saie, that had we binne master of such a 
servant, of whose dooings ourselves have had 
Manie yeers noe small ience, we 
would rather have lost the best cittie of our 
dominions, than have lost such a worthie 


Councellor. Which matter was by the 


same Sir Thomas Elictt to my selfe, to my 
wife, to Mr. Clement and his wife, to Mr. 
John Heywood and his wife, and unto di- 
aaee his freindes accordinglie report- 


——— 


OBSERVATIONS SUGGESTED BY THE 
EDINBURGH REVIEWER'S ACCOUNT 
OF THE LIFE OF THE LATE BISHOP 
OF LANDAFF. 


We wish to call the attention of our 
readers to this production, not because 
we think that there is any thing very 
formidable in its mischief, but because 
it speaks the sentiments and opinions 
of a Junto whose power, happily for 
this country, is on the decay, and 
ought never again to be itted to 
lift its head. Fatal, indeed, might 
have been the influence of these con- 
jurated wits and wise-men, on the pa- 
triotism and the religion of Britons, 
had there been in the country as bit- 
ter a disaffection to the Government, 
and as deep rooted an infidelity re- 
specting the Christian Faith, as they 
had presumed upon, in their utter igno- 
rance of the spirit of the age. They 
have not now even the A consola- 
tion of distant hope. They feel that 
their reign is over—yet are loth 
to part either with the shibboleth of 
their party, or the insignia of their 
power, and foolishly continue to as- 
sume the same tyrannical demean- 
our that they wore in the dour of 
their usurpation, even now, when they 
have been by the voice of the country 
dethroned. 

That country feels and acknowledges, 
that there is something in the human 


. 
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mind better than mere talents. That 
something is—wisdom. And when 
the people call to mind the paltry and 
cowardly counsels of these men of tas 
tna insensibility to the im- 
perishable glories of England—their 
fawning adulation of despotism and 
despot—their niggardly praises, or 
their insidious attacks on time-hallow- 
ed establishments ; and, above all, their 
sneaking, ignorant, and malignant 
sneers, at the religion in which we 
have our being—they laugh to scorn 
the vaunted talents of the Conspiracy, 
and look back with mixed self-congra- 
tulation and self-reproach to the days 
of their delusion, when some of them 
might have allowed themselves to be 
worked up into a causeless terror of 
the final overthrow of their country’s 
liberties. 

In vain, however, do these men of 
talents try to sustain their former ar- 
rogance. In spite of their blustering, 
they are crest-fallen,—sometimes, in 
the midst of their angyiest invectives, 
there is a “ voice of weeping heard, 
and loud lament ;” they eat their very 
hearts at the spectacle of their coun- 
try’s unparalelled glory—they oz on 
us with bitter impatience to believe 
ourselves ruined, and wax more wroth 
at the scorn that replies to their folly 
—they insult the ashes of those great 
men whose counsels have saved Europe 
from falling back centuries of civiliza- 
tion in the blastment of despotism— 
they break in with unhallowed vio- 
lence upon the awful solitude of their 
afflicted King—and that they may sa- 
crilegiously lay hands on his grey 
hairs, they falsely, basely, and h i- 
tically accuse him of having ps 2 
the true interests of that religion which 
they themselves have for so many 
years been endeavouring to destroy. 

In their defence of the character of 
Bishop Watson, there is an ample dis- 

lay of all those qualities of mind and 

eart, which have at last awakened 
against the Edinburgh Review an al- 
most universal feeling of contempt and 
indignation. It is easy to see the rea- 
son of all this useless zeal in the de- 
fence of a man, who, it is well known, 
regarded them with aversion and ab- 
horrence. We look in vain in the dull 
and fretful pages of this irritable and 
disappointed Reviewer, for one trace 
of a lofty and virtuous indignation ; 
he is vexed, and peevish, and out of 
temper—and wrecks his impotent an- 
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ger on every one that comes in his 
way ; while, instead of a genial and ge- 
nerous strain of admiration for the man 
whom he pretends to eulogise, he keeps 
incessantly pouring out reproaches 
against those, compared with whom, 
éither in virtue or in talents, he, 
be he who he may, would at once 
be “ diminished to his head.” Re- 
flecting ‘persons are not thus to be 
deceived. This writer does not wear 
the air of sincerity and truth. He 
does not care one iota about the cha- 
racter of the Bishop of Landaff—he as- 
gumes an appearance of veneration for 
that great man, that he may indulge 
his spleen against a man far greater 
still, and he drivels out his impotent 
eulogies on Richard Watson, that he 
may mingle them with still more im- 
t execrations on William Pitt. 

When he asserts that Pitt had ne 
doubts of the orthodoxy of Watson, 
and thought him in all respects wor- 
thy of promotion to a richer See, but 
that he was — “ —_ a 
ign, lest ight is place,— 
ani thetelbee, in detente ve whet is 
called the prejudices of that Sovereign, 
sacrificed the duty he owed to the in- 
terests of religion,—he'asserts what he 
knew to be false. Pitt never did, 
and never could think Watson a fit 
mn to be raised to the very 
Righest dignities of the church. That 
divine had, beyond all bounds of rea- 
son, at one time given up his mind to 
an admiration of the French Revolu- 
tion—a revolution which at no period 
was such as to demand the unqualified 
praise of a minister of our a 
Though he afterwards abjured his faith 
in the revolutionary creed, there still 
remained in his political opinions much 
of the ancient leaven—he was a man 
who submitted impatiently to consti- 
tuted authority in others, though most 
ambitious to possess it in himself—he 
saw no especial merit in the establish- 
ment of the church of England, and 
felt for it no especial veneration—and 
though this Reviewer says, with a most 
laughable simplicity, that ‘‘ he never 
was a party-man,” it is reluctantly ad- 
mitted by his best friends, that he was 
in all temporal things ambitious over- 
much, while it was, and is, notorious 
to the whole world, that he often in- 
terfered with mean party-politics in 
a way highly unbecoming his sa- 
cred profession.—Pitt was right in 
thinking, that moderation, temper, 


suavity, meekness, and Christian hu- 
mility, are qualities essential in the 
character of that churchman who sits 
on the Episcopal bench. He did 
not think, that high stations in the 
pr l sage td were to be de- 
manded as a right—claimed asa posses- 
sion—seized on as aprey. He thought, 
and he thought justly, that with all 
his talents, erudition, and virtues, 
higher poymoetan thie: bd cajope. 

igher promotion e enj 

That this view of Bishop Watson's 
character was a just one, his Memoirs 
have shewn to all the world. It is a 
gross absurdity to maintain, that men 
are to be e bishops solely on the 
score of talents. It is still more ab- 
surd to maintain, that if a man of ta- 
lents has been made a bishop, it is 
wicked and infamous not to continue 
to ae him to the highest bishop- 
rick of all. This Reviewer could not 
have more dolorously whined over the 
fate of Watson, or more bitterly vitu- 
ween Pitt, though the minister had 
eft the —— to pine amet in po- 
verty and oblivion. He, and others 
of his Whig friends, seem most ten- 
derly alive to their own interests and 
those of their party. The good things 
of this life, contrary to the ordinary 
laws of nature, acquire magnitude in 
proportion to their distance, and of- 
fices of trust and honour, in church and 
state, assume to them a more magnifi- 
cent and overshadowing grandeur in 
the hopeless distance of an everlasting 
perspective. It isasure way of making 
themselves and their friends ridiculous, 
to be constantly deploring the injus- 
tice of ministers to the great men of 
their — 3 and there cannot be a 
more ludicrous instance of such fol- 
ly, than this of holding up to commise- 
ration the late Bishop of Landaff as 
a neglected man, cruelly suffered to 
drag out his existence with only five 
thousand a year of church preferment. 
It can but excite laughter to hear such 
complaints uttered for the sake of a 
man who wanted onlv those highest of 
all honours which he did not deserve, 
and who can be said to have been dis- 
appointed only because his arrogance 
was boundless and his ambition insa- 
tiable. ee ™ 
We ought almost to beg our read- 
ers’ pardon for thus exposing the 
self-evident folly of all such accusa- 
tions ; but we wished to direct their 
attention to the pitiful weapons with 
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which this pitiful,person has tried to 
wound the character of William Pitt. 
At this time of day, such imbecile at- 
tacks move something more than de- 
rision. We cannot to see one 
of the greatest intellects the world 
has ever produced treated in this 
way, even by an implacable enemy. 
If the giant statue is to be moved 
from its pedestal, it cannot be by a 


igmy’s hand. The voice of England 
denen that Pitt was a great man 
in his failings as in his strength ; and 
it is now expected, by the people of 
England, that his character shall be 
spoken of, even by his enemies, with 
such a tone of feeling as the illustrious 
dead demand from all worthy to be 
their compatriots. In our blame of 
the great spirits who have left us, it is 
fitting that we hold in memory the 
imperishable impression which their 
characters have left on the mind of the 
—-. We are unworthy of being 
sons of that country, if we disturb the 
awful repose of its veneration for the 
dead, by words which would have 
been condemned as splenetic and vile 


had they been applied to the liv- 
ing. It is one of the finest things 
in the character of our people, that 
they always think and feel truly 


of the great men who have died in 
their country’s service. Pitt so died ; 
and if his conduct is to be igned, 
let it be in a way unknown to this Re- 
viewer,—with some portion of that 
magnificence of language, and eleva- 
tion of sentiment, that clothed the son 
of Chatham with perpetual power ; let 
it be with all the freedom, but, at the 
same time, with all the dignity, of 
one who feels what noble ashes lie 
every where spread around his feet. 
But we lave a few words to say of 
more solemn import ; and we ask, what 
manner of man he must be, who can 
think of what his Sovereign now is, and 
yet fears not to speak of him with bit- 
terness and _—_. beg — a _ 
grace our pages with the isloyalt 
of this despiser of his King. But “A 
will tell him, that he knows nothing 
of the spirit that reigns in this island, 
if he expects any other reward for that 
disloyalty than universal contempt and 
indignation. The Edinburgh Review 
is, we believe, the only journal of any 
pretensions to good feeling or prin- 
ciple that has spoken disrespectfully of 
the King ; yet they, forsooth, are all 
true lovers of a limited monarchy. It 
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is with their loyalty as with their re~ 
ligion. They pretend to fear God and to 
honour the king ; yet for twenty years 
have they been insidiously attacking 
Christianity, and they have not been 
on this, and many former instances 
of still greater atrocity, ashamed 
sneeringly to insult their Sovereign, 
now that his crown is laid by, and hi 
head strewed with the dust and ashes 
of affliction. That grand principle is 
admitted in its full force by all, of 
calling to a strict account the character 
of the kings of England when death 
has laid them side by side with their 
subjects. But we must not antedate 
our King’s death that we may clutch 
the privilege of dissecting his life. It 
is well that kings should know that 
posterity will judge them with stern 
impartiality. We, who are free men, 
will send our free thoughts down into 
the grave. But we think not of this 
our privilege of free men, till death 
puts it into our hands, and then we use 
it with a solemn awe and a lofty coms 
punction. But this man snatches it 
as a right which he impatiently thinks 
has been too long withheld—he frets 
because his Sovereign yet lives—he 
chides the tardy tomb that will not 
relax “its ponderous and marble jaws,” 
and he angrily snatches, as it were out 
of the hand of nature, that privilege 
of condemnation <vhich she would 
grant only when its object is a lum 
of earth. No genuine Briton would, 
like this Reviewer, suppose the King 
dead, on a fiction, that he might calum- 
niate his memory. In other similar 
cases death calms anger, and often ele- 
vates it into a feeling that is sublime ; 
but here the reviler seats himself with- 
in the shadow of the grave, that under 
its protection he may rail in safety 
against the human being whom it has 
entombed. This is a sight which the 
peopleof Britain will not calmly endure. 

Having thus meanly calumniated a 
great dead statesman, and cruelly in- 
sulted his afflicted King, it is some- 
what startling to hear this man advo- 
cating the cause of Christianity, and 
lamenting the untoward worldly lot 
of its successful champions. 

Risum teneatis amici ? 

An infidel writer, in an infidel Re- 
view, with a grave face, and in the 
dullest of all possible words, accuses 
the King and his Ministers of having 
neglected the interests of the only 
true religion. But we will ask him, 
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and his coadjutors and abettors, if the 
late Bishop of Landaff deserved hon- 
our and reward for his defence of 
Christianity (and he deserved and re- 
ceived it too), what do the infidel 
writers in the Edinburgh Review de- 
serve for the twenty years warfare 
they have been waging against that 
same Christianity? This is a subject 
on which they ought not to open their 
mouths, for they open them but to 
confound themselves,—and better to 
remain dumb for ever, than thus 
blindly to call down shame and pun- 
ishment on their own degraded heads. 
They talk of Gibbon as having been 
“ the most — ” enemy of the 
Christian faith, and hypocritically eu- 
logise Watson as his triumphant an- 

nist. They themselves, without 
any of Gibbon’s eloquence or erudi- 
tion, possess all his disbelief, and all 
his insidious malignity ; and if Wat- 
son is worthy of all good men’s re- 
verence for having disarmed Gibbon, 
and blunted the edge of his weapons, 
they are deserving of all good men’s 
hate for having picked up those weap- 
ons, tried to restore their edge, and 
wielded them with a determined, 
though a feeble hostility. 

But this writer, with all his affect- 
ed zeal for Christianity, is, after all, 
not quite comfortable in the idea of 
being thought a Christian. And he 
lets us know, that if Christianity can 
only be attacked in a calm, quiet, gen- 
tlemanly, philosophical manner, it is 
quite allowable to do so; as if it 
were a question of good manners, cour- 
tesy, and decorum, rather than one 
affecting the eternal happiness of the 
human soul. 

“To attack,” says he, ‘* by ribaldry, 
or with virulence, or before the multitude, 
what millions of our fellow creatures believe, 
and hold sacred as well as dear, is beyond 
all question a serious offence, and the law 

es itas such. But to investigate re- 
igious questions as philosophers, calmly and 
seriously, with the anxiety of their high 
importance, and the diffidence whioh their 
intricacy prescribes, is not only allowable 
but meritorious; and if the conscientious 
inquirer is led by the light of his under 
standing TO A CONCLUSION DIFFERENT 
FROM THAT OF THE COMMUNITY, he 
may still, we should think, in many cases 
PROMULGATE IT TO THE PHILOSOPHI- 


CAL WORLD,” &e. 


The meaning of all this- is plain 
enough: the Edinburgh Reviewer 
wishes to stand well with his infidel 


friends, and, if pessiide, with his own 
inconsistent infidel self ; and has, there- 
forg, not scrupled to give the name of 
serious, anxious, conscientious, philoso= 
phical doubts, to the indecent, sneer= 
ing, insidious, and malignant attacks 
of Gibbon, whose mind, whenever he 
spoke of Christianity, fell into melan- 
choly degradation ;—and what is, if 
possible, still more barefaced,—he has 
applied the same janguage of com~ 
mendation to the feeble and feverish 
scepticism of the Edinburgh Review. 
The time is gone by when the reputa~ 
tion of being a phiiosopher could be 
acquired by disbelieving Christianity. 
The truth of Christianity is establish. 
ed; and none but w or wicked 
persons would in these days seek to 
revive the long-exploded, and of- 
ten refuted fooleries, misnamed argu- 
ments, by which soi-disant philoso- 
phers once strove to effect its over- 
throw. Had the Edinburgh Review- 
ers been high-souled and melancholy 
sceptics ; preyed on in the solitude of 
meditation by fears that rose up from, 
and darkly overshadowed, the grave ; 
had they shewn themselves to mourn 
over and deplore the curse of their 
own incurable infidelity ; had they 
thought and spoken in the spirit of that 
rae wer whose divine origin was yet 
doubted by their reason ; had they envi- 
ed the happiness of the true believer, 
and expressed their own doubts, not 
in order to create or increase those of 
others, but if possible to obtain relief 
from the direful weight of darkness 
that loaded their own souls,—then 
might we have read their thoughts 
with a profound commiseration, ex- 
tended to them not only forgiveness 
but sympathy, and acknowl 

to have had the feelings, if not the 
faith of Christians. But conscience 
tells them that such is not the nature 
of their scepticism. And when one of 
their number now dares to insinuate 
that it is so, he is met at once with 
an indignant denial from the whole 
Christian population of the land.— 
There is nothing more shocking in 
their infidelity than its levity, ex- 
cept it be its ignorance. We may 
as unsuccessfully look throughout 
their writi for one lofty senti- 
ment in their scepticism, as for one 
trace of knowledge of the history or 
evidence of Divine Revelation. They 
want scholarship sufficient to enable 
them to pass for decent infidels—they 
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schools of scepticism. is not 
one of all their number who under- 
stands the language of the New Tes- 
tament 


Before we conclude, let us shortly no- 
tice the feeble and querulous complaints 
ich we understand the friends of 
this class of writers have, in the sore- 
ness of their wounded affection, been 
piping abroad. They would fain charge 
us with an unwarrantable interfer- 
ence with their religious opinions, 
which, it is said, are between them- 
selves and their God. We know that 
there is, or ought to be, a sanctuary in 
every man’s bosom, in which his own 
contrite spirit may hold converse with 
the Divine Being. Into that sanc- 


tuary we never so wengry 8 iously to 
enter. But the religion of in- 
burgh Reviewers is not between them- 
selves and their God. Shame to the 
we who dares to utter such a 

hood. It is between themselves 
and the whole world. They have 


forced it upon those who wished not 
to hear it,—they have juggled it into 
our minds under the cover of far dif- 
ferent matters,—they have decoyed us 
unawares into the dark nooks of their 
infidelity when we believed that we were 


ing in an open country and in day- 
light—they have met =< suddenl a 
the corners of streets, and thrust their 
manifestoes into our unwilling hands 
—they have, at times, ventured to cry 
loudly from the house-top. And can 
it be, that now they wish to 
throw themselves on our mercy—on 
our charity—on our christian forbear- 
to demand for themselves, 
infdelty, «respectful ahd. soothing 
y @ an ng 
attedtion to their feelings forsooth— 
they who have all their lifetime so 
bitterly, and so savagely, and so unre- 
mittingly persecuted, reviled and ri- 
all those who fortunately dif- 

fered from them in their religious be- 
lief. 1f they or their friends wish 
at once to subject themselves to the 
of the grossest and most foolish 
falsehood, let them declare boldly that 
the Edinburgh Review never attack- 
ed Christianity. The whole world 
knows that they have been its unceas- 
the whole world ac- 

that their wickedness in 

having so attacked Christianity, is on- 
ly equalled by their folly in now deny- 
ing it, and their pusillanimity under 
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that punishment which is now inflict. 
ing upon them, and of which 

have as yet sustained but a very insigs 
nificant portion. 

The querulous eulogists of this ins 
fidel Journal have made use of a very 
delicate but perhaps not very apposite 
illustration. The religion of a man, 
they say, is like the virtue of a wo« 
man, and may be destroyed by the 
slightest breath. This is not happy. 
We cannot, for our lives, perceive any 
resemblance between a modest 
virgin and an impudent old Edin 
Reviewer. Were a young lady to 
make immodest gestures to gentlemen 
on the street, and ind in loose 
conversation, no doubt her virtue 
would be ted. But the reputa. 
tion of a well-behaved woman is very 
safe in this country—and so is that of a 
sincere christian. When, however, a 
man tells the whole world that he does 
not believe Christianity, what can the 
world do but take him at his word? 
Nor does it at all alter the matter, 
that his disbelief may have been 
told by inuendo and insinuation. It 
is not incumbent on us to shew an ex- 
treme and sensitive delicacy in our 
language to a man who has wholly 
dismissed it from his own practice— 
and really, if we were seeking for a si- 
mile to apply to any of the infidel Edin- 
burgh Reviewers, it would be just the 
reverse of that now so current among 
the agitated friends of their dissolving 
Confederacy. 


ii 


LETTER FROM GRAY THE POET TO 
COUNT ALGAROTTI. 


[This Letter is taken from the Correspon- 


dence of Count Algarotti, in the possession 
of Mr Murray.] 


Cambridge, Sept. 9, 1768. 
SIR, 


I RECEIVED, some time since, the un- 
expected honour of a letter from you, 
and the promise of a pleasure, which, 
till of late, I had not the opportunity 
of enjoying. Forgive me if I make 
my acknowledgments in my native 
tongue, as I see it is perfectly familiar 
to you ; and I (though not unacquaint- 
ed with the writings of Italy) should, 
from disuse, speak its language with 
an ill grace, and with still more con- 
straint to one, who possesses it in all 
its strength and purity. 

I see, with great satisfaction, your 
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efforts to reunite the congenial arts of 
Poetry, Musick, and the Dance, which, 
with the assistance of Painting and 
Architecture, regulated by taste, and 
supported by magnificence and power, 
t form the noblest scene, and be- 
stow the sublimest pleasure, that the 
imagination can conceive: but who 
sal realize these delightful visions ? 
There is, I own, one prince in Europe, 
that wants neither the will, the spirit, 
nor the ability ; but can he up 
Milton from his grave, can he reani- 
mate Marcello, or bid the Barberina or 
the Sallé move again? Can he (as 
much a King as he is) govern an Ita- 
lian Virtuosa, destroy her caprice and 
impertinence, without hurting her ta- 
lents, or command those unmeaning 
and tricks of voice to be silent, 
that have gained her the adoration of 
her own country ? 

One cause that so long has hinder- 
ed and (I fear) will hinder that hap- 
py union which you propose, seems to 
me to be this, that Poetry (which, as 
you allow, must lead the way, and di- 
rect the operations of the subordinate 
arts) implies at least a liberal educa~ 
tion, a degree of literature, and various 
knowledge ; whereas the others (with 
a few exceptions) are in the hands of 


slaves and mercenaries, I mean, of. 


people without education, who, though 
neither destitute of genius, nor in- 
sensible to fame, must yet make gain 
their principal end, and subject them- 
selves to the prevailing taste of those, 
whose fortune only distinguishes them 
from the multitude. 

I can not help telling you, that eight 
or ten years ago, I was a witness of the 
power of your comic musick. There 
was a little troop of Buffi that exhi- 
bited a Burletta in London—not in 
the Opera House, where the audience is 
chiefly of the better sort, but on one 
of the common theatres, full of all 
kinds of le ; and, I believe, the 
fuller from that natural aversion we 
bear to foreigners ;—their looks and 
their noise made it evident they did 
not come thither to hear ;—and, on si- 
milar occasions, I have known candles 
lighted—broken bottles and pen knives 
flung on the stage—the benches torn 
up—the scenes hurried into the streets 
and set on fire. The curtain drew 
up, the musick-was of Cocchi, with a 
few airs of Pergolesi in : the 
singers were, as usual, deplorable, but 
there was one Girl (she called herself the 
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Nicollina) with little voice and less 
beauty, but with the utmost justness of 
ear—the strongest expression of coun- 
tenance—the most speaking eyes—the 
greatest vivacity and variety of gesture. 
Her first appearance instantly fixed 
their attention; the tumult sunk at 
once, or, if any murmur rose, it was 
soon hushed by a general cry for si- 
lence. or first _ ravished every body 
—t ‘orgot their prejudices—the 

Pt that they did et understand ; 
word of the language,—they entered 
into all the humour of the part—made 
her a all her so nd conti- 
nued their transports, their laughter, 
and applause, to the end of the piece. 
Within these three last years the Pa- 
ganina and Amici have met with al- 
most the same applause, once a-week, 
from a‘politer audience, on the Opera 
stage. ‘The truth is, the Opera itself, 
though supported here at a great ex- 
pence for so many years, has rather 
maintained itself by the admiration be- 
stow’d on a few particular voices, or 
the borrow’d taste of a few Men of 
condition, that have learned in Italy 
how to admire, than by any genuine 
love we bear to the Italian musick: nor 
have we yet got any style of our own, 
and this I attribute, in a great mea- 


sure, to the language which, in spite of 
its energy, plenty, and the crowd of 
excellent writers this nation has pro- 


duced, does yet, I am sorry to say it, 
retain too canal of its barbarous onigi. 
nal to adapt itself to musical composi- 
tion. I by no means wish to lave 
been born any thing but an English- 
man; yet I should rejoice to ex- 
change tongues with Italy. 

Why this Nation has made no ad- 
vances hitherto, in painting and sculp- 
ture, is hard to say. The fact is un- 
deniable, and we have the vanity to © 
apologize for our ourselves, as Vir; 

id for the Romans, “ Excudent alii,’ 
&c. It is sure that Architecture had 
introduced itself in the reign of the 
unfortunate Charles the first, and Inigo 
Jones has left us some few monu- 
ments of his skill, that shew him 
capable of greater things. Charles had 
not only a love for the beautiful arts, 
but some taste in them. The confu- 
sion that soon follow’d, swept away 
his ificent collection—the artists 
were dispersed or ruin’d—and the 
arts disregarded till very lately. The 
young Monarch now on the throne is 
said to esteem and understand them ; 
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I wish he may have the leisure to cul- 
tivate, and the skill to encourage 
them, with due regard to merit, other- 
wise, it is better to neglect them. You, 
Sir, have pointed out the true sources, 
and the best examples, to your Coun- 
trymen. ay cee nothing to do, but 
to be what they once were ; and yet, 
perhaps, it is more difficult to restore 
good taste to a nation that has de- 
generated, than to intreduce it in 
one, where, as yet, it has never flour- 
ished. You are generous enough to 
wish, and sanguine enough to foresee, 
that it shall one day flourish in Eng- 
land. I too must wish, but can hardl 
extend my hopes so far. It is we 
for us that you do not see our public 
exhibitions,—but our artists are yet 
in their infancy, and therefore I will 
not absolutely despair. 

I owe to Mr Howe the honour I 
have of conversing with Count Alga- 
rotti, and it seems as if I meant to in- 
dulge myself in the opportunity: but 
+ done, > i will only add, 

I am proud of your approbation, 
having no relish for any to fame 
than what is confer’d by the few real 
Judges, that are so thinly scattered 
over the face of the earth.—I am, Sir, 
with great respect, 

Your most obliged humble servant, 

T. Gray. 


A. Ss. E. 
Il Conte Francesco 
Ciambellan di S. M. Il 
Ré di Prussia &c. &c. &e. 
Bolognia 


Italia 
—<— 


LETTER FROM THE HON. HORACE 
WALPOLE TO-——. 


[The following letter of Horatio Walpole, 
Lord Orford, in defence of Sir Robert Wal- 
pole, against a charge of his having insti- 
gated George II. to burn his father’s will, 
contains a curious hi » which is but par- 
tially told in the 6th of his ** Re- 
miniscences.”—** At the first council,” he 
says, ‘* held by the new sovereign (George 
II.), Dr Wake, archbishop of Canterbury, 

uced the will of the late king, and 
élivered it to the successor, expecting it 
would be opened, and read in council. On 
the contrary, his majesty put it in his 
pocket, and stalked out of the room, without 
uttering a word on the subject. The poor 
prelate was thunderstruck, and had not the 
presence of mind, or the courage, to demand 
the testament’s being opened; or, at least, 
to have it registered.” He then goes on to 


Letter from the Hon. Horace Walpole. 


say, that as the king never mentioned the 
will more, whispers only by degrees in- 
formed the public that the will was burnt; 
the contents of course were never ascer- 
tained ; but rumour assigned to the Duchess 
of Kendal forty thousand pounds, and-a 

legacy to the Queen of Prussia, 
** Discoursing,” says his Lordship, ** once 
with Lady Suffolk, on that suppressed 
testament, she made the only plausible 
shadow of an excuse that could be made 
for Gone the Second; she told me that 
George the First had burnt two wills made 
in favour of his son.”—*‘* The crime,” he 
adds, ** of the First George could only pal- 
liate, not justify, the criminality of the 
Second ; for the Second did not punish the 
guilty, but the innocent. But bad precedents 
are always dangerous, and too ikely to be 
copied.””} 

October 14, 1778. 

I rH1nKk you take in no newspapers, 
nor, I believe, condescend to read any 
more modern than the Paris a la main 
at the time of the Ligue—conse- 
quently, you have not seen a new 
scandal on my father, which, you will 
not wonder, offends me. You cannot 
be interested in his defence, but as it 
comprehends some very curious anec- 
dotes, you will not grudge me _ in- 
dulging myself to a friend in vindi- 
cating a name so dear to me. 

In the account of Lady Chester- 
field’s death and fortune, it is said; 
that the late king, at the instigation of 
Sir R. W., burnt his father’s will, 
which contained a large legacy to that 
his sup daughter, and I believe 
his real one, (for she was very like 
him,) as her brother General Schu- 
lembourg is in black to the late king. 
The fact of suppressing the will is in- 
dubitably true ; the instigator most 
false, as I can demonstrate thus. 

When the news arrived of the death 
of George I., my father carried the 
account from Lord Townshend to the 
then Prince of Wales. One of the 
first acts of royalty is for the new 
monarch to make a speech to the privy 
council. Sir Robert asked the king, 
who he would please to have draw the 
speech ; which was, in fact, asking 
who was to be prime minister. His 
Majesty replied, Sir Spencer Comp- 
ton.* It is a wonderful anecdote, and 


Lord 





* “ Sir Spencer Compton,” says 
Orford, ** was speaker of the House of 
Commons, and treasurer, I think, at that 
time to his Royal Highness, who, by that 
first command, 4 mp his intention of 


making Sir Spencer his prime minister. 
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little known, that the new premier, a 
very dull man, could not draw the 

, and the person to whom he 
applied was—the premier. 
The Queen, who favoured my father, 
observed how unfit a man he was for 
successor, who was reduced to beg 
assistance of his predecessor. The 
council met as soon as possible, the 
next morning at latest. Then Arch- 
bishop Wake, with whom one copy of 
the will had been deposited, (as an- 
other was, I think, with the Duke of 
Wolfenbuttle, who had a pension for 
sacrificing it, which, I know, the late 
Duke of Newcastle transacted,) ad- 
vanced and delivered the will to the 
king, who put it into his pocket, and 
went out of council without opening 
it; the archbishop not having courage, 
or presence of mind, to desire it to be 
read, as he ought to have done. 

These circumstances, which I so- 
lemnly assure you are strictly true, 
prove that my father neither advised, 
nor was consulted ; nor is it credible 
that the king, in one night's time, 
should have passed from the intention 
of disgracing him, to make him his 
bosom confidant in ‘so delicate an 
affair. 

I was once talking to the late Lady 
Suffolk, the former mistress, on that 
extraordinary event. She said, “I 
cannot justify the deed to the legatees, 
but towards his father, the late king, 
it was justifiable; for George I. had 
burnt two wills made in favour of 
George II.”—I suppose they were the 
testaments of the Duke and Duchess 
of Zell, parents of George the First’s 
wife, whose treatment of her they 
always resented. 

I said I know the transaction of the 





was a worthy man, of exceeding grave for- 


mality, but of no parts—as his conduct 
immediately proved. The poor gentleman 
was so little qualified to accommodate him- 
self to the grandeur of the moment, and to 
conceive how a new sovereign should address 
a yA me and he had = 
so far meditating to supplant the 
premier, that in his distress it was to Sir 
Robert himself he had recourse, and whom 
he besought to make the draught of the 
ing’s spect for him ;”—** from that mo- 
men| re. e ee ** there was no more ques- 
tion of Sir cer Compton as prime mini- 
bi He wa agen A sin pry 
garter, and became president o' t 
council, at the head of which he was much 
fitter to sit than to direct.”—Lord Orford’s 
Reminiscences. 
Vou. IV. 


Letter from the Emperor of Morocco. 
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Duke of N-—— ; the late Lord Walde- 
= shewed me a letter from that 

ke to the Earl of Waldegrave, then 
Embassador at Paris, with directions 
on that opr en or at least 

ut payment of t ion, I forget 
which. I have somewhere, but cannot 
turn to it now, a memorandum of that 
affair, and who the prince was, whom 
I may mistake in calling the Duke of 
Wo ttle. There was a third cop 
of the will, I likewise forget with 
whom deposited. _The newspapers 
say, which is true, that Lord Chester- 
field filed a bill in Chancery against 
the late king, to oblige him to produce 
the will, and was silenced, I think, by 
payment of £20,000. There was an- 
other legaey to his own daughter, the 
Queen of Prussia, which has at times 
been, and I believe is still, claimed by 
the King of Prussia. 

Do not mention any part of this 
story ; but it is worth preserving, as I 
am you are satisfied of my 
scrupulous hi: It.may, perhaps, 
be authenticated hereafter, by col 
teral evidence that may come out. If 
ever true history does come to light, 
my father’s character will have just 
honour paid to it. Lord Chesterfield, 
one of his sharpest ener-.ies, has not, 
with all his prejudices, left a very un- 
favourable account of him, and it 
would alone be raised by comparison 
of their two characters. Think of one, 
who calls Sir Robert the. corrupter of 
youth, leaving a system of education 
to poison them from their nursery ! 
Chesterfield, Pulteney, and Boling- 
broke, were the saints that reviled my 
father. 

I beg your pardon, but you allow 
me to open my heart to you when it 
is full. Yours ever, 

H. W. 


— 


A VERBAL TRANSLATION OF THE EM- 
PEROR OF MOROCCO’S LETTER TO 
QUEEN ANNE; BY SIMON OCKLEY. 


Har. MSS. 7525. 


In the name of the most merciful 
God; he that depends upon God go- 
eth straight to the right way. From 
the servant of God, the Emperor of 
the Believers, who maketh. war for 
the cause of the Lord of both worlds, 
Ismael Ebn’ Asshariph Alhossnai, To 
the Queen of the — nay.of Eng- 
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land, and the Mistress of the great 
Parliament thereof, iness to every 
one that followeth the way, and 
believes in God, and is so di 

This premised, we have heard from 
more than one of the comers and go- 
ers from that country, that thou hast 
seized our Armenian servant, @ person 
of great esteem. We sent him to 
thee to compose a difference between 
us and thee, and we wrote to thee 
concerning him, that thou shouldst 
use him well. Then after this we 
heard that thou hadst set him at lib- 
erty. But for what reason didst thou 
take him, and for what reason didst 
thou set him at liberty? Hath he ex- 
ceeded any covenant, or hath he made 
any covenant with thee and broke it ? 
We had not sent him unto thee but 
upon the account of our knowledge 
and assurance of his understanding 
and integrity ; and when he resolved 
upon his journey into that country, 
we gave directions to dispatch some 
of our affairs. Wherefore we wrote 
unto thee concerning him, and said, 
If thou hast any necessity or business 
with us, he will convey it to us from 
thee. And we said unto thee, 
with him, which if it should be, what 
thou talkest about with him will come 
to us, without addition or diminu- 
tion. 

As for what our servant Alkaid Ali 
Abdo’llah did to thy ser- 
vant the Christian, by God we know 
nothing of it, nor gave him any per- 
mission as to any thing that passed 
between them. And in the instant 
that we heard from him that he had 
taken thy man, we commanded him 
to set him at liberty, and he set him 
at liberty forthwith, out of hand ; and 
from that we never shewed any favour 
to Alkaid Ali, nor was our mind right 
towards him till he died. 

Our Christian servant, the mer- 
chant = ), told us that thou hadst 
a mind to an ostrich, and we gave 
him two, a male and a female, which 
shall come to thee if God will. And 
lo, O Secretary ! the of our ser- 
vant, much esteemed with us, when 
he cometh he shall bring what is 
with him, if it eee > And we 
are in expectation messenger, 
the ambassador ; and if he 6 ag 
shall see nothi 
fair, and we will deliver to him the 
Christians, and do what he pleases, if 


from us but what is 


God will. Wherefore be kind to our 
servant with respect. 


Written the first of the gloriow 
Ramadan, in the year 1125. 


—_ 
SABINA. 


Morning—Scenes in the Dressing-room 
of a rich Roman Lady. 


(From the German of Bottiger.) 
Scene I. 


Sabina comes from her Bed-chamber 
into her Dressing-room—Restaurae 
tions—Skaphion brings the Asses 
Milk—Phiale the Paint—Stimmi 
the black Eye-tincture—Mastiche the 
Teeth. 


In the Royal Museum at Portici, a- 
mong the immense numbers of ancient 
paintings brought from Herculaneum 
and Pompeii, there are four little 
pieces which have attracted particular 
attention, for this reason, that they 
were not, like the others, painted up- 
on the wall, but attached to it 
rately, a circumstance which im 
that, by their possessors, fifteen hun- 
dred years ago, they had been regard- 
ed as of something more than common 
value. The third of these pieces re 
presents the dressing-chamber of an 
Herculanean lady. One of the virtu- 
osi, who have described the curiosities 
of Portici, speaks of it in _— terms: 
“ A yo woman is standi 
her siseniitiatn ; one of these donee notin 
hair, another sits by her, a third stands 
near; they are all elegantly attired.” 
After having bestowed a more accurate 
—- upon this beautiful and bes 
uninjured painting as engray 
the Piture D Erculano,* lon nl 


ed to suppose that the racrigs. | would 
be a more correct description of it. It 
is a family piece, representing a mo-- 
ther with her two beautiful daughters, 


whose features sufficiently indicate 
their relation to her. The mother is 
seated upon a chair somewhat el 

with a footstool before it, of the 
always mentioned, as constituting 8 
principle article of ornamental furni- 
ture in the female apartments of these 





* Pitture D’Erculano, t. iv. tab. xiii. 
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times,—adorned with carving, gilding, 
coverlids, and cushions, all of the most 
costly execution and quality. With 
her right hand she leans tenderly up- 
on her younger hter, whose face 
is turned to her witn an affectionate 
expression. On the other side stands 
the elder daughter. occupied with a 
female slave, who is arranging some~ 
thing in the back part of her hair. In 
other respects her dress is already fi- 
nished, the hair is encircled with a 
double band, in the front it is fasten- 
ed with long dressing-pins, whose 
heads alone are visible ; the lecks be- 
hind float in careless ringlets over the 
shoulders. The whole dress, with its 
exquisite border, the ear-rings, arm- 
lets, &c. shew that the day is that of 
a festival. It may be, that the scene 
represents a bride in the attire of her 
wedding-day. Near her, upon a beau- 
tiful little table, a white and blue band 
lies beneath a dressing-box, together 
with a few green leaves, probably meant 
for an offering-garland. At the foot of 
the table there stands a slender gently- 
curved ewer. The whole gives us a 
view of a female toilette of that age 
and country, in which the most agree- 
able mixture was exhibited of Grecian 
taste with Roman splendour. 

We hear much and often of the ex- 
t and costly dresses of the Ro- 
ies of that age, when the spoils 


tra 

man 
and luxuries of a plundered world were 
all collected in the imperial city ; when 
the whole earth was ruled by the proud 
Romans, and these by their yet proud- 


er wives. 
doubt not, consider a peep into 
the morning and toilette hours of a 
lady of that time, as likely to furnish 
nearly as much amusement as the per- 
usal of a heroic romance, founded on 
the manners of our tilting and tour- 
naying forefathers, or a tale of ghosts 
and goblins in the Radcliff taste. They 
may perhaps remember something of a 
description of this sort in the travels 
of Anacharsis ; but there, they will 
recollect, they saw only the modes and 
fashions of the retired and domestic 
matrons of Athens. In Rome, things 
wore a quite different ct. The 
most luxurious lady of an English Na- 
bob, the most expensive Knesin of St 
Petersburgh, however extravagant her 
wishes may be, can never hope for a 
a moment to rival the profuse splen- 
dour which was daily commanded 
by the wife of one of those Roman 


Many of our readers, we 
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knights or senators, who robbed whole 
countries, who saw kings at their feet, 
who brought hun of slaves of 
every complexion from their subju- 
gated provinces, to administer to the 
pomp of their Roman insule, or their 
Italian villas. 

A whole regiment of female slaves, 
each having her own particular de- 
partment in the great werk of the 
toilette or the wardrobe, attended on 
the nod of the Domina; for by that 
name was she called by her domestics, 
no less than by her lovers and depen- 
dants. That great painter of manners, 
Lucian, has given us a true and lively 
description of the levée of one of these 
ladies, which we shall begin with 
or 

** Could any one see this fair crea- 
ture,” says Lucian, “ at the moment 
when she awakes from her sleep, he 
would have no great difficulty in be~ 
lieving him to be in company with a 
monkey or baboon,—according to all 
authorities a bad omen to begin the 
day with. It is for this reason she 
takes especial care that no male eyes 
shall see her at this hour. Now she 
takes her seat amidst a circle of offici- 
ous old hags and dainty waiting dam- 
sels, whose skill and dexterity are all 
zealously en to call from their 
grave the dead charms of their mis- 
tress. To wash sleep from the eyes 
with a basin of fresh well-water, and 
then set alertly and merrily about the 
management of household concerns— 
what a tasteless old-fashioned idea ! 
No, the first concerns to be attended 
to are the salves, and powders, and 
essences, and lotions! The room has 
the appearance of a millinery shop. 
Every slave has her own department 
at the toilette : one bears a silver wash- 
hand-basin, another a silver pot-de- 
chambre, another a silver ewer, others 
hold up as many looking-glasses and 
boxes as the apartment will admit of ; 
and in all these, nothing but Deceit, 
and Treachery, and Falsehood—in one, 
teeth and gums—in another, eyelashes 
and eyebrows, and such like trumpery. 
But the most, both of art and time, 
are devoted to the hair. Some, that 
have the for turning their natu- 
rally black locks into white and yel- 
low, besmear them all over with salves, 
and then expose them to be sucked in 
and burned in under the sun’s rays at 
noontide. Others are contented to keep 
them as black as they are; but they 
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lavish the whole substance of their 
husbands upon them, so that the whole 
of Arabia breathes from the hair of 
one of them. Burning lotions are kept 
boiling on the fire to crimp and twist 
what nature has made smooth and 
sleek. The hair of one must be 

ht down from the head, and 

t to lie close to the eyebrows, 
lest the Cupids, I suppose, should have 
too much play on the fore- 
head ; but behind, the locks float over 
the back in bundles of vanity.”* 

But is it not possible that Lucian 
has been too hard upon the poor la- 
dies of his age? Lucian was a great 
satirist, but he had ps much wit; ae 
we, for our ye. not suspect hi 
of having had frequent recourse to ca- 
ricature. Were it necessary, however, 
to bring any authority in confirmation 
of his, we might point out abundant 

, at least as strong as the above, 
im the most reverend fathers of the 
church, particularly from the Peda- 
gogus of Clement of Alexandria, but 
most of all from that invaluable mine 
of information, Tertullian’s famous 
treatise on the Dress of Women. But 
here too, we well know that our au- 
thorities would be represented as sus- 
picious, and the over austerity of these 
divines would be said to have incapa- 
citated them from giving a just account 
of things as they stood. Our fair read- 
ers, however, must ascribe it to their 
own well-known spirit of incredulity, 
that we trouble them even with the 
threatening of such formidable cita- 
tions. 


Our Domina—without injury to all 
the other ladies, Roman and not Ro- 
man, who bore the same name, she 
may be called Sabina—at her first a- 
wakening is any thing but an amiable 
object. Perhaps Lucian’s similitude 
of the she-baboon may not be far a- 
miss. But you shall judge for your- 
selves. According to the custom of 
her times, she had placed on her face 
over-night, a plaster of bread soaked 
in asses milk. ‘The inventor of this 
embrocation, by means of which the 
skin was rendered very soft and white, 
was the illustrious Poppea, the wife 
of Nero, and it had preserved her 
name. During the night, part of 
the beauty-plaster had been sucked 
into, and part of it had dried upon, her 
face, so that Sabina’s physiognomy re- 





* Amores, T. ii. p. 440. ed. Wetsten. 
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sembles, in the morning, a wall with — 
ill-mixed and bursting plaster,~and, 
so indeed the great satirist Juvenal has 
described it. 

*¢ Interea foeda aspectu ridendaque multo 
Pane tumet facies 

Tandem aperit vultum et tectoria prima res 


ponit, 
Incipit agnosci.” 

If we take into our consideration the 
fact that, in addition to all this, our 
Domina had laid aside, with the rest 
of her dress, several not unim t 
items of the “‘ human face divine,” 
such, for example, as the eyebrows, 
the teeth, the hair, &c. and that there. 
fore she probably bore much more 
likeness to the death’s head, over which 
Hamlet moralized, than to the living 
model of the Venus of Praxiteles,—we 
shall, perhaps, upon the whole, be 
forced to admit that Lucian’s compari- 
son of the monkey was, if not the 
most gallant that he might have se- 
lected, the most graphic, piquant, and 
just. In truth, old Ennius had ob. 
served the same likeness several cen- 
turies before ; 

** Simia quam similis turpissima Bestia 
nobis.”” 

Before, however, Sabina comes into 
what is, properly speaking, the dress-. 
ing-room, her own body-damsel, the 
much-teased Smaragdis, has already 
petooned certain little services about 

er person, the signal for which, from 
these lazy lords and ladies of the world, 
was a crack of the fingers.* 





* There is not much of caricature, after 
all, in the famous question put into the 
mouth of a Roman lady by Juvenal—* Is 
then a slave a man?” That idea, if not 
expressed openly in words, was the ruling 
principle of much of their conduct—it was 
one part of this to give directions to their 
slaves, not by language, but by nods and 
mayo pious Clement of Alexandria, 
~ this arene marae the cracking of 

e fingers (4: dia ray daxrvawy Yoho, ran 
xtrwr weoxdrnrix01) as instances of the mode 
in which slavery brought men down to the 
condition of beasts. e digitis concrepare 
was a common signal to the servant in wait- 
ing ; but its most usual meaning was, that 
he or she should bring the pot-de-cham- 
bre. It is thus, that in the Trimalchio of 
Giattose tigk read, “ ape ye homo /au- 
tissimus digitos concrepuit signum 
spado ludenti Soaiaiions peeve F, In 
one of Martial’s epigrams, we read of a 
Castratus, who was, it seems, skilful in this 
part of his vocation, “ delicate sciscitator 
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At last she enters the dressing-room, 
where her arrival has been 
for hours expected by a regiment of 
slaves and attendants. Her first nod 
is to the slave that watches the door, 
pw Janitrix, as she is called,) and 

m she asks after the billets-doux, 
bills, letters, messages, milliners, &c. 
that have arrived before she has got 
up. But who might be admitted to 
gaze with uninitiated eyes upon such 
ascene as this? Sabina has read the 
precepts of the great master in the art 
of love, and she forgets not his pre- 
cepts. 
‘* Non tamen expositas mensa deprendat 

amator 


Pyxidas. Ars faciem dissimulata juvet. 

Quem non offendat toto fex illita vultu, 

Cim fluit in tepidos pondere lapsa sinus ? 

(Esypa quid redolent, quamvis mittitatur 
Athenis 


Demtus ab immundo vellere succus ovis ? 

Nec coram mixtas cervee sumsisse medullas, 

Nec coram dentes defricuisse probem. 

Ista dabunt faciem; sed erunt deformia visu: 

Multaque, dum fiunt turpia, facta placent. 

Que nunc nomen habent operosi signa My- 
ronis, 

Pondus iners quondam, duraque massa fuit. 

Annulus ut fiat, primo colliditur aurum : 

Quas geritis vestes, sordida lana fuit. 

Cim fieret, lapis asper erat ; nunc nobile 


signum 
Nuda Venus madidas exprimit imbre comas. 
Tu quoque dum coleris, nos te dormire pu- 
temus ; 
Aptiis a summa conspiciare manu. 





urine.” In another, we have the vessel 
itself introduced, speaking thus : 


* Dum poscor strepitu digitorum et verna 
a moratur, . 
quoties x culcita facta mea est. 
- Lib. xiv. 119. 


The only relic of this barbarity seems to be 
— in. the after-dinner fashions of the 

nglish gentlemen. The empleyment of 
slaves, however, in such ministrations, was 
shocking even to the ancients. We read 
in Plutarch (see Laconica Apophthegmata 
in variis, 35. tom. i. pt. ii. p. 934, Wyt- 
tenbach,) of a Spartan slave who 
killed himself fiom the feeling of this de- 
gradation ; and a serious debate is to be 
found in Arrian, (i. 2. 8.) whether or no 
@ slave should submit to it. In another 
passage ce same work, we hear of the 
emperors having a servant expressly sw re 
Auoave. This sbominable degradation was 
revived in modern France, where a court 
lady of high rank took her title from the 
Cabinet d’aisance.. See Soulavie’s Memoires 
— du regne de Louis XVI, vol. 
iii. p, 48. 
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Cur mihi nota tuo eaussa est candoris in ore? 

Claude forces Seslemn),. quid nada penta 

Multa wine Galbivs. ddd, Pars maxima 
rerum « 

Offendat, si non interiora tegas.” 

Sabina is aware what consequences 


the admission of any young gentleman 
to this privacy might uce, and 
she guards y against it.. She 


remembers the story of Psyche, who 
put love to flight by the injudicious 
introduction of the torch. 

Scarcely has the Domina entered the 
numerous circle of her damsels and 
tire-women, ere each of them, with 
the zeal of rivalry, betakes her to her 
part. As of old, among the Egyptians, 
each part of the human body its 
peculiar physician, so that the ear- 
doctor, the eye-doctor, the tooth-doc- 
tor, the clyster-doctor, the foot-doc- 
tor—each his own little wu 
proachable division of the general vic- 
tim to deal with, as it might seem good 
to his fancy,—here too the surface of 
Sabina is portioned out among a vast 
variety of petty governors. Every bit 
of the smoothened, polished, painted, 
pranked body, thanks a different artist 
for its ornament. Theslaves are ar- 
ranged into troops and sub-divisions 
like a legion.* 

The first file consists of the paint- 
ers, the layers-on of white red, 
the stainers of the eye-brows, and the 
scrubbers of the teeth. ‘The whole 
materials made use of by this class. 
were combined under the 
Greek term of Cosmetic, for the rage 
of the Roman ladies was in these days 
to call every thing by Greek names, 
exactly as it has been the rage of Ger- 
man ladies, in our own times, to call 
every thing by French. From the 
lover, down to the tooth-brush, every 
thing had its endearing appellation in 
Greek. The maids occupied with this 
great department were called kosmete. 
bed eedie oct gyet tas 7 ig 
Scaphion, who, with a basin of luke« 
warm asses milk, washes from the face 
the nocturnal incrustation of bread. 
This mass was called zarawaacue— 





* See Pignori de Servis 
(ed. ii. Batav. 1656,) § 
also Gori 





Sabina. 
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skill was not absolutely necessary, were 
nowise inferior to the moderns in. this 
species of invention. Varro, a contem- 

of Cicero, calls one of these 


let il it is her’s 

ite and red the clean 

visage of the 

Domina. Before, however, she pre- 
sumes to apply ly her colours, she breathes 
= 2. metallic mirror, and gives it to 
who smells the breath. The 

polge the saliva of the maiden is by 

this ascertainel—a circumstance of 


mighty import in the mixing of the 


The ointments and coleurs, and the 
whole apparatus wherewith, as Ham- 
let says, they God’s handi- 

» was contained in two caskets of 

and crystal work, which form- 

ed, in these days, the chief ornaments 
of the female toilette, and were known 
by the Greek name, Narthekia. Our 


fair readers pau be excused for wish- 


ing to have a gli 


pse of the interior 
phen these 


 mpenieries 5 Pea our gen- 
the fate of 
a ton Coventry.” We 
may, however, mention this much in 
general, that with the exception of the 
ancient and saturnian white lead, 
which was then quite as fashionable 
as it is now, the greater part of the 
ancient paints were derived from the 
tively innocent animal and ve- 
getable i ioms. ‘The Roman ladies 
were in this respect wiser than ours. 





* The word Fard is derived, not from 
fucus, as Menage thinks, but from the Ita- 
lian farda—saliva. The sublimate of mer- 
Stab wap oilage niakactiek hr saliva before 
it was mixed up with the colours. To this 
Ariosto alludes, in his first satire : 
** Voglio che si contenti della faccia 
Non sa ch’il liscio e fatto con salvo 
Delle Guidee ch’il vendon, ne con tem 


rere nae 1757, 4. 

a tee 
Magasine, 1797, ** the Adventures of 
oury, 


— 


While Phiale is busy with her 

cils and pallet, a third slave, whose 
nom-de-toilette is Stimmi, is getting 
_ ~ — +m with pounded black 
ch they called, very appro- 

Juli) and water. In her 

d she has a very delicate 

ce Ta or Toa, for laying on this 
tincture ; for in those days the Greek 
and Roman ladies universally made 
use of methods for increasing the lustre 
and depth of their eye-lashes and eye- 
brows, very similar to the surmé still . 
employed for the same purposes by the 
Oriental fair. The common mixture 
was called Stibium (a slight alteration 
of the Greek er, an eye-brow), and 
A might either be formed, as we have 
y described it, from lead, or from 
peed or bismuth, the very mate- 
rials still in fashion among the eas- 
terns. Stimmi, with her callible- 
pharon (for this too was another name 
for it, and the most elegant of all), 
soon transfers Sabina into some resem- 
blance of the ox-eyed hero of Homer.* 
The eye-browsalso are delicately touch- 
ed. Next comes Mastiche to her post, 
the dentist of the toilette. She applies 
to the Domina that Chian martix from 
which she derives her own name, and 
which was the customary dentifrice of 
the day.t From the corner of her 
beautiful mastix-box she next produ- 
ces a little onyx phial, containing the 

urine of an infant, and a golden shell, 
containing finely nded pumice- 
stone, which, from P ogre ofa de- 





* The best description of this operation is 
Juvenal’s > 
Illa su ium madida fuligine tactum 
~ ua producita cu, pingitque trementes 

ens oculos. 

oo also of ** Supercilia 
ferre de pyxide.” What ft or calle the 
obliqua acus is called by Galen, in 
of the ladies of his time, (Gs = 
MaComsves yuvauxes) wndn, 1. e. specillum. 

+ The word mastix itself (uaei%ssv, max 
illa, macheoire) shews how universal was 
this practice. The substitute of the rich, 
when any substitute was used, was a silver 
picker spina argentca. (See Petron. c. 33. 
p- 128.) The poor then, as they still do in 
the east, were obliged to employ a false 

of mastich, the attractilis 

In old times the tree itself, however, 
was apes cultivated beth in Italy and 
the Levant. Sonnini has several curious 
——y “~~ it, and the npn vs 
out of it. oyage en Grece et Turquie 
vol, ii. p. 126, 
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licate marble, sparkles with every va- 
riety of colour. But perhaps all this 
is mere show. The teeth which are 
contained in the little box of Mastiche 
have no real occasion for tooth powder, 
dentifrice, or pearl essence. ese are 
easily placed with all their beauty in 
the te jaws, and no powder or 
brush can do any good to the few and 
remnants of the aboriginal 
stumps. The truth is, that the in- 
vention of ivory teeth and golden 
sprigs is as old as the twelve tables.* 
Martial often speaks in a manner 
which proves the universality of the 
use of false teeth in his times ; for in- 
stance, in the following, when he in- 
troduces the tooth-powder as speak- 
ing ; 
Quid mecum est tibi? me Puella sumat, 
Emptos non voleo polire dentes. 


The goddess Fashion had in these 
times not omg as many worshippers, 
but was adored by them with the same 
incense and morning offerings as now. 
To many a Sabina of that day a por- 
trait-painter might have made the same 
excuse which Lord Chesterfield has 
put in the mouth of Liotard, “ I 
never copy any wenes work but. my 
own and God Almighty’s.”+ 

Let us hear the address of Martial 
to one of his own countrywomen : 
Cum sis ipsa domi medifique ornere Subura 

Fiant absentes et tibi Galla Come 
Nec dentes aliter quam Serica nocte reponas, 

Et jaceas centum condita pyxidibus. 

Nec tecum facies tua dormiat, innuis illo 
Quod tibi prolatum est mane, supercilio. 
Sixteen centuries later, La Bruyere 
speaks much in the same way of his 
countrywomen: “ I have collected 
the voices of the men, and they were 
almost all of my opinion, that it is al- 
most as odious a thing to see a woman 
with white lead on her face, as with 
false teeth in her gums, or waxen 
plum in her cheeks. ‘I‘hey pro- 
t , that before God aud man, no 
part of this deceit and treachery could 

be laid to their charge.” | 





* Cicero de legg. ii. 24. It is forbidden 
to bury gold with the dead, but where an 
express exception is made concerning those 
who were buried with false teeth fastened 
with gold in this way. : 

+ The World, No 105. . 
} Caractéres, vol. i. p. 153. 
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DESCRIPTION OF THE DRESSING-BOX 
OF ASTERIA, A ROMAN LADY OF 
THE FOURTH CENTURY, FOUND IN 
THE YEAR 1794. 


** CouLp we but see one of the 
boxes in the Museum of Portici ! 

no dressing-box been found all 
their excavations? Learned men used 
to be buried with a of Homer or 
Cicero under their id no fair 


and luxurious Domina ever take her 
toilette apparatus with her to her 
grave?” So we can easily imagine one 


of our fair readers to express herself, 
after perusing the first seene of our 
Sabina. 

By a happy accident, thcre was dis- 
covered, some years ago, the complete 
toilette of a Roman lary of the first 
rank, in a tomb of the imperial city. 
It is true, that the age of this preci 
monument is some few centuries later 
than that of our Sabina ; and it is al- 
so true, that our Herculanean lady can 
scarcely be suppused to have rivalled 
the magnificent equi! of the con- 
sular lady Asteria; but, nevertheless, 
we may gain at least some light from 
examining that interesting relic of an- 
tiquity. But first a few words on the 
mode of its discovery. 

In the spring of 1794, some labour- 
ers digging for .a well in the 
of a monastery, not far from the Sabur- 
ra, at the foot of the Equiline hill, 
came upon a large subterranean cham- 
ber filled with crumbled ruins, from 
which, after some time, succeed~ 
ed in extricating a chest with a 
variety of ancient articles of dress. At 
first, however, this discovery was 
looked upon * so unimportant, that 
government, although legally entitled 
to all things so d . aie over the 
prize, wi 
sons in whose garden it had been 
found: These sold the whole to a 
German connoisseur, the Baron von 
Schellersheim, then residing in Rome, 
who was indefatigable in picking up 
all antique rarities discovered during 
his stay; and who, upon a closer ine 
vestigation, had no difficulty in find. 
ing, that he had thus got into his pos. 
session one of the most precious re- 
mains of Roman antiquity which had 
ever been dug from the earth, both by 
reason of its materials and its work- 
manship. He shortly after shewed 
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his’ oe Farge nap te 
at that time inspector of the 
Museum Po-Clementinum, who 
its value known to the world by a let- 
ter addressed to the Prelate Jomaglia. 
The whole of the articles found with 
this casket are of massy silver, and 
their total weight amounts to one 
thousand and twenty-nine ounces. 
deeatr Catt tat may t or bad 
an coin ex whi ve 
in bor Bees discerned, would ly 
equal the weight of this single trea- 
sure ; an ee eee 
portion ot ts,component parts are sil- 
ver-gilt. The other important re- 
mains of this kind which have been 
found have all been in single pieces, 
such as, the silver shield found in the 
Rhone not far from Avignon ; another 
shield found in the Arve, near Genf; 
a third shield, which has been describ- 
ed in the 9th volume of the Memoires 
de Litterature ; the great silver key at 
the Vatican, and the Aldaburian Pa- 
tera, which has been described by the 
Abbate Braschi. But however t 
the metallic weight of some of these 
single pieces may be, no one of them 
can be put into any kind of compari- 
son with this casket and its contents, 
by any one who has the smallest tinc- 
ture i 


of true antiquarian learning. 
Here are.to be seen at once, almost all 
the sin use in the toilette of a 
i wee ty amg 
century; the history of luxury and 
fashions possesses no monument which 
can be compared with it. 


The most remarkable piece is the 
silver toilette, or dressing-box itself, 
two feet in length, a foot and a half 
in breadth, and one foot in height. 
The form, the workmanship, the fi- 
L sare alegre y , are all of the 
most elaborate and exquisite kind. 

quadrangular box consists of two 
wal parts, of which the one forms 
box, proper! ing, and the 
Ginte ohare (asus fote froma cht 

w join ; at 
t upwards and downwards it is 
a idal fashion ; and 
terminates both above and below in 
small oblong tablet. The earlier 
of antiquity would have rejected 
is form as too artificial ; but it is to 
seen in several lids of urns, &c. 
the age of Constantine, among 
in the two urns supposed to 
ve contained the ashes of St Helena 


cReee 


et 


feet 
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and Constantia. As to the destination 
of this box there can remain no doubt, 


made after the slightest examination of the 


relievos and inscriptions with which it 
is covered. Upon the tablet, at the 
top, which may be supposed to be the 
most honourable place, there is a half. 
length relievo of a man and a woman. 
The lady stands on the right of her 
husband, and holds in her hand a half 
unfolded roll. This is often to be seen 
on old monuments where a marriage is 
the subject of representation, and the 
roll has been supposed by some of the 
most erudite antiquarians, to be the 
martiage-contract. It is probable that 
the box itself was the wedding gift of 
the bridegroom to his bride. The 
head-dress of the lady is elevated to a 
great height, with curls and ringlets 
after the fashion commonly met with 
in the coins of the age of the Empress 
Helena. The bridegroom has a short 
curled beard, like the heads in the coins 
of Maximus, Julius, and Eugenius.— 
Over his shoulders he has a mantle, 
(the chlamys)* which is fastened, as 
usual, above the right arm, with a 
clasp of considerable size. The two 
busts are surrounded with a common 
border of sufficiently intelligible de- 
scription. It is a garland of myrtle 
twigs, held at either extremity by a 
flying genius—a symbol of the unity 
of the pair. 

Three of the four declining sides of 
the lid are adorned with beautiful re- 
presentations of the goddess of love. 
One of these is particularly charming, 
wherein Venus is Ri nrnnte § as maki 
her progress ‘over the calm waves, 
attended by a group of Tritons and a 
whole procession of Cupids. One of 
the Tritons leans forward, and pre- 
sents to the goddess an oval mirror ; a 
group often seen, with some little va- 
riation, on ancient gems and medals. 





* The chlamys, originally entirely confin- 
ed to military dress, had, in the 3d and 4th 
centuries, almost superseded the use of the 
proper toga. The clasps were continually 


manship. See Rhodius, de acia c. 5. p. 56 
and Smetius, Antiquitates Neomag. p. 86. 
+ The Venus —_— @ favourite _ 
ject both of sculptors painters. A 
ee eee poem of Claudian, 
De Nupt. Hon. et Mar. seems to have 
been composed with reference to some such 
representation as the present. See v. 15l, 
&e, 


1 
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of the figures on all these 
a ides is strongly gilt. In these 
later times, this gilding of silver was 
the universal taste. The scene on the 
fourth side is also- worthy of much at~ 
tention, although Venus is not visibly 
introduced. It nts the festal 
home-bringing* of the bride to her 
husband’s house. The shape of the 
house, with its wreathed pillars, is one 
of familiar occurrence in medals. The 
bride moves between her two brides- 
maidens, the one of whom holds a 
tambourin in her hand.. At a little 
distance there are some more figures, 
a woman with two children, all bring- 
ing boxes, vases, ewers, and other ar- 
ticles of furniture. The figures are 
in some measure separated from each 
other by a pillar which stands in the 
middle, covered with garlands, and 
wreathed like those y mentioned, 
in the corrupt fashion of architecture 
then = 
Another very interesting represent- 
ation is det om one of the. sides of the 
box-paper, where the lady whom we 
have just seen introduced to the house 
is set forth in the retirement of her 
toilette or dressing-room. She is 


seated on a splendid stool, while her 


slaves are busied about her. The stool 
is hung round with golden chains and 
ornaments, and is therefore a cathedra. 
The lady holds in one hand a casket, 
containing bly her wedding-jew- 
els; with the other she is fastening a 
band upon her head. Right before 
her stands one of the attendant slaves, 
with a silver mirror of the common 
oval shape in her hand, which she is 
holding up to her mistress. Another 
stands by her with a dressing-box, 
containing probably the rouge and the 
other cosmetic a) . A third 
holds a rectangular casket high up, 
and has an ewer at y ee = 
probably is the psecas, ve whose 
ventions it is is. sptivhhs the odorife- 
rous Indian essences over the hair and 
dress of her lady. The casket which 
she holds is probably the proper nar- 
thezium, or salve-casket, filled with 
alabaster vases, oil flasks, onyx phials, 
&c.; and the water ewer below is 





* The use of the word ducere is evidently 
derived from this i Processions of 
the same kind are still used among the in- 
habitants of European Turkey. See Tourne- 
fort, Voyage du Levant, vol. ii. p. 51. (edit. 
Amst. 1718. 4.) 
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intimately connected with the use of 
all these. A fourth slave holds a basin 
Stig, fis which dippede ecemal 
@ ring, whic a small 
box. oe shaped in its cover, 
but flat below. In addition to all this 
fee work, yer still two female 
res more, which seem to perform 
the parts of candelabra: probably this 
may refer to the well-known nuptiak 
torch-bearing. The su of this 
piece, then, is not, it would seem, an 
ordinary dressing, but the formal an 
solemn attiring of a bride. The cham< 
ber wherein the figures are placed has 
in its back-ground a row of pillars, 
every two figures separated by one of 
them. The unwearied invention of 
the artist has plaeed by each of the 
extreme columns a peacock in the full 
> ee of his expanded plumage ;* 

e whole of the gay scene being most 
fitly terminated.on either side by one 
of the emblems of that imperial Juno, 
who has no emblems but those of 
pride and splendour. 

This then is a dressing-boxt ex~« 
actly of the same nature with those 
which modern ladies use. The only 
difference is, that our ladies are in 
common satisfied with boxes of atlas 
or rose-wood, inlaid. with brass or 
silver, while the ancient fair conde- 
scended not below silver materials and 
the workmanship of a sculpter—As 
to the name of the owner; ne doubt 
can exist. On the smooth summit of 
the lid, the following words are still 
distinetly visible: Secunde et Projecta 
vivatis. Secundus is the brid 
Projecta is the name of his bride. . A 
prayer for the happiness of both is the 
meaning of the legend. On some of 
the smaller pieces there is found, .al< 
though not so entire, the name Pro- 
Jjecta Turci. Now, in the history 
the fourth and fifth centuries, 
of the first dignities in Rome 
held by men ing the name 
Turcius Asterius Secundus ;{ so that 
o- a ~ reason to doubt 

t this sp was possessed. 
by a Projecta, wife of one of these 
Asterii. 
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. Next to the pyxis itself, the most 
remarkable piece is a silver la, 
which, from the chains appe to 
it, a to have been carried about 
on the arm. It is one foot in height, 
and is, at the base, one foot and two 
or three inches broad. It is a regular 
polygon of sixteen sides, which cor- 
ners are all rounded off into a circle 
where the lid is inserted. The first 
glance is sufficient to the re- 
semblance which this to the 
receptacles of book-rolls which are 
often to be seen on ancient monu- 
ments,—for example, at the feet of the 
Muses, or in te a of the 
toga; although in gen form of 
these is either square, or, in the de- 
cline of taste, cylindrical or circular. 
The capsula was used by the Romans, 
in travelling, for the accommodation 
of a small library; and in their own 
apartmients, for the purpose of pre- 
serving books of an unusual value. 
The figures in relievo, on the sixteen 
sides of this ca , harmonize very 
well with this idea of its destination. 
These are the nine Muses, eight of 
them around the capsula, each alter- 
nate surface being occupied .by a 
d of flowers. The ninth Muse 
on the flat summit of the whole,— 
Erato, it is probable, the Muse that 
united love and poetry, and therefore 
the fittest to preside over the dressing- 
table of a beauty. The other Muses 
are itideed distinguished by their ap- 
propriate emblemata. 

On one of the intermediate spaces 
there is a lock and bolt, for the secu- 
rity of the precious rolls. But why 
_ _ all this learned a tus at the toilette 

‘of a Roman lady? Might the whole 

not be meant for holding love- 
letters and billets-doux? For this no 
such formal tion had been ne- 

, e safest place for A 
deposits was in the girdle, or below 
the bosom-band (the strophium), close 
to the heart. But there were learned 
ladies among the Romans as well as 
among ourselves ; and why might not 
Asteria be a Blue Stocking? We have 
Ovid’s authority, that the Roman 
ladies were as fond of Menander as 
ever the French Bas Bleus were of 
their Florian or Picard. Even of 
romances, at that time cailed Milesian 
tales, there was no dearth.—But 
luckily there is no need for so much 
conjecture. The capsula’s contents 
have been preserved, as well as itself. 
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We have all read of the astonish. 
ment of a young heir, who, in tums 
bling over the library of his grandfa- 
ther, shook from the centre of one of 
the fathers a purse of beautiful louis 
dor. Our fair readers will 
what was the astonishment of the 
worthy antiquarian, Baron von Schel- 
lersheim, who lifted. the lid of his 
capsula librorum with the expectation 
of drawing forth some precious frag-, 
ments of Menander or Sapho, and 
found nothing but five salve-boxes and 
essence-vials. In the midst of the 
capsula there is a copper tablet with 
five openings, one of a larger, and four 
around it of 2 smaller size. In these 
openings, originally, no doubt, intend- 
ed for MSS., were found the recep. 
tacles of pomatums and lotions. Alex- 
ander threw out the balsams from the 
casket of Darius, and inserted the Ili- 
ad in their stead: our Asteria follow- 
ed quite a different course ; with her 
the» books gave place to the essences, 
But our readers must not be too se- 
vere on Asteria. We have ourselves 
seen modern hooks, and pretty books 
too, which, on examination, turned 
out to be snuff-boxes—or counters 
boxes; and Prince Potenikin, it is 
well known, had a number of books— 
the chief objects of his attention— 
which were filled with Russian bank 

ignats.* We remember to have 

of the surprise of a German tra- 
veller, who opened a large and splen- 
did quarto in the apartment of a French 
lady, and found it to contain—the very 
reverse of what occupied the capsula of 
Asteria. 

Besides these two principal pieces, 
there are a variety of lesser articles ap- 
pertaining to the Trousseau, or,.as the 
Roman jurisconsults would have called 
it, the Mundus Muliebris of Asteria ; 
several small silver paterae and ewers, 
with ciphers on them ; one beautiful 
little vase covered with Arabesques, 
without doubt for nard or incense; 
several small toilette-spoons for drop« 
ping out essences, or tasting sweetmeats 
or liqueurs. There is also a silver hol« 
low lend for holding a taper ; for the 
ancients always preferred natural forms 
to artificial, and hands of this kind are 
seen on all kinds of monuments,— 
what a contrast to some of our clumsy 





* Zwey briefe u. d. neuesten verander- 
ungen in Reussland, Zurich 1797. see p. 
80. 
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and tasteless inventions. The last 
se is a human head of silver, be- 
0) 


mging to the awning of a litter, and. 


four sitting figures of exquisite beauty, 
with screw-ends—for ornamenting the 
extremities of the poles, by which As- 
teria’s palanquin was carried. 

All this was within the chest. Close 
by it there were found, at the same 
time, two little pieces, whose form and 
execution prove them to have belong- 
ed to a more elegant age than that of 
Asteria. The first is a bronze vessel, 
the only thing of that metal in the 
whole collection. It is an ewer, in the 
form of a female head, having a double 
row of pearls round the forehead, and 
the hair interwoven with bandlets. 
Nothing is more common than vessels 
ef this kind in this beautiful form. 
The — above the head is bor- 
rowed from the Caryatides, and forms 
commonly the neck of the vessel. It 
is worthy of notice, that the eyes, and 
other small ornaments of this vessel, 
are of silver inlaid on the bronze,—a 
fashion very common even in the case 
of the marble statues of antiquity, al- 
though not exactly reconcileable with 
our ideas of simplicity.* 

But the most beautiful of all is un- 

uestionably a large silver patera, in 
the midst of which there is an exquisite 
representation of Venus rising from 
the sea—the Venus Anadyomene. 
«« Zquoreo madidas que premit imbre co- 
mas.” 


The very handle of this patera is a- 
dorned with a most graceful carving of 
Adonis, the lover of Venus, represent- 
sage gi ae Se ae oe ners 
ing, in token of hi ion for the 
chace, a favourite dog dt his feet. 

What might not our goldsmiths, 
porcelain manufacturers, and decora~ 
gee: learn —_ — the small- 
est, and apparen important, 
parts of <illane wackinenshilp ? What 
use might they not make of those na- 
tural forms, those heads, hands, paws, 
serpents, &c. so endlessly, and yet so 
= , introduced by the artists of 
the Greeks ? 


* The Colossal Pallas of Phidias had 
Se ee See Plin. xxxiii. 


See also Visconti Busti di Museo Pio-cle- 
mentino, vol. vi. p. 11. and the Monumens 
Antiques du Musée Ni » lib. ix. p. 
16. The custom was of oriental or Egyp- 
+ Ovid, ex. Pont. iv. 1. 29. 
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MEMOIRS OF 
EDWARD CAPE EVERARD.* 


Test are the memoirs of an unfor- 
tumate ‘veteran of the stage, who is 
now concluding a long life of unsuc- 
cessful labour by an old age of 

and wretchedness. The theatrical ta- 
lents of Mr Everard, it appears, were 
never sufficient to maintain him in 
the first walks of his profession ; and 
he has ever been one of those obscure 
but useful performers, on whom de- 
volves most of the ery of the 
stage, but little of the applause. The 
work (as the memoirs of actors gene- 
rally are) is extremely entertaining, 
and contains much amusing anecdote 
and green-room seandal. ‘There is no 
profession so much separated from the 
pursuits of the rest of the world as 
that of an actor. What is our plea- 
sure is their business ; and me agen 
who are generally kept before the cur- 
tain, are always glad io get a peep be- 
hind it. We love to mingle with 
those whom we have hitherto seen 
only in an assumed character, and for 
a time to behold them in their own. 
We can assure those, therefore, who 
wish to become acquainted with all the 
petty arts, bickerings, and jealousies 
of the green-room, that they will have 
their curiosity amply gratified by the 
perusal of the present volume. 

If autobiography is excusable in any 
man, it is surely so in a case like the 
present, where the unfortunate nar- 
rator only resorts to it as a last endea~ 
vour to derive from his past misfor- 
tures something which may enable 
him to sink in peace and comfort to 
the grave. At the advanced age Mr 
Everard has now attained, this is all 
he can expect, and what we most sin- 
cerely trust he will be enabled to ob- 
tain. 

It is not our intention to enter on a 
review of the present work, which, 
however, is sufficiently creditable both 
to his principles and his talents. We 
shall, however, give a summary view 
of his unfortunate career, and extract 
from it a few theatrical anecdotes, from 
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which we think our readers will derive 
some entertainment. 

The — of Mr Everard were 
respectable plebeians, who died in an 
humble situation, “ leaving no blot on 
their fame,” On account, however, of 
some casual resemblance to Mr Gar- 
rick, it was rumoured by the scandal- 
mongers of the theatre, that he was 
indebted for his being to the unlawful 
embraces of the great Rescius; an 
opinion which, though utterly without 
foundation, Mr Everard was weak and 
vain enough to encourage, thus ven- 
turing to cast an imputation on the 
character of his mother, which, even 
_ own shewing, it was impossible 

could deserve. On the death of 
his ts, he became an inmate of 
his uncle, Mr Cape, who kept a lodg- 
ing-house in the Piazza, Covent-gar- 
den. ‘This vicinity to the stage pro- 
duced its natural effect; and he soon 
after came out at Covent-garden in the 
character of Cupid. He shewed con- 
siderable talents for dancing, and was 
placed under the tuition of an emi- 
nent master of that art, and had the 
honour of becoming a fellow-scholar 
of the celebrated Nuncy Dawson. 
From his extreme youth, he became a 
favourite with the public, and, it would 
appear, gave ise of talents for the 

which he never afterwards full 
realised.. He attracted likewise muc 
notice from Mr Garrick, who gave 
him occasional instructions, and en- 
couraged him to persist in his thea- 
trical career. For some years he con- 
tinued to perform on the Londen 
with considerable success, “but 

was at length left without an engage- 
ment, and compelled to seek a preca- 
rious subsistence by becoming an 
itinerant performer in the provincial 
theatres. It were to pursue 
him farther. The narrative of his 
succeeding life exhibits only a picture 
of respectable mediocrity labouring to 
attain success, but for the most part 
encountering disappointment. Those, 
however, who choose to read the work 
itself, will find it not unentertaining. 
We recommend it particularly to the 

sal of all young stage-aspirants, 
ay will thiere tisine’ eiualinten 
with all the difficulties that await 
them, and learn how 
“« Hard is his fate, whom evil stars have led 
To seek in scenic art ious bread.” 

To the present theatrical mania, we 
think, it will afford a complete anti- 
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dote, and (if the would-be Romeéos 


have one spark of common sense left 
lead them to turn their abilities to 
some more profitable and respectable 
occupation. 

galaxy of talent which adorned 
the stage in the days of Garrick, 
Barry, Powell, Palmer, Mossop, Foote, 
Quin, Macklin, Clive, Pritchard, and 
Woffington, has since been wholly 
unrivalled. They not only raised 
their profession from the degraded 
condition to which it had‘ been re- 
duced, but succeeded, in a certain 
degree, in giving a tone and character 
to the taste and manners of the times’ 
in which they lived. The theatre and 
its affairs then occupied a much 
greater share of the public attention 
than they have since been able to at- 
tract. The witticisms of the green- 
room were quoted in polite society, 
and the names of Garrick, Quin, Foote, 
and Palmer, have not only been trans- 
mitted to us as those of great actors, 
but as the first wits of their day. It 
was among these great men that Mr 
Everard made his theatrical debit; 
and we have many new and curious 
anecdotes, illustrative of their character 
and temper, in the work before us. 
We shall extract at random the fol- 
lowing account of Mr Barry and Mr 
Garrick.. We think he has discrimi< 
nated their different excellences with 
considerable judgment. 

** I remember the great Barry, in his de« 
cline, could scarcely walk off the stage in 
his unequalled Othello ; anfi, after, he was 
too old for playing Old King Lear. He 
was, as Mr Fawcett observed; the ** afflicted 
actor, under the real pressure of age and 
infirmity.” And when the audience plainly 
saw that he could minty enh, 
could not kneel down without help, or rise 
again without yea pain Peet and 

support, ‘orgot ** ear,” 
or aes 3 ay Barry.” Romeo, 
Othello, Marc Anthony, Varanes, and in 
all that may be called love » none ever 
equalled him, I believe; his voice was so 
sweet and harmonious, that he was called 
the silver-toned Barry, the ‘ tuneful swan.’ 
His figure, too, was tall and even hand- 
some, and in Romeo none could have stood 
against him but aGarrick. They played it 
in opposition at the @ifferent theatres twelve 
successive nights. In the balcony or love- 
scenes, with Juliet, in the 2d and 3d acts, 
the critics gave Barry the preference; the 
Ist act, the scene with the Friar in the. 3d 
act, and the last scene, they allowed it to 
Garrick ; but I think, they never agreed or 
could determine, which, upon the whole; 
was greatest. Garrick then attacked him in 
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his favourite character of Othello, but with- 
out success; indeed it be said, it was 
the only part he ever failed in ; yet I have 
heard it said by those who were reputed 
good jn » that he struck out many new 

ties in it, never before hit upon ;—his 
not succeeding might, in a great measure, 
be attributed to his want of height, being 
much below Barry’s ;—he also dressed it in 
a shape which was not then the custom. It 
was, too, the fashion of those days for ladies 
of quality to have a little b boy, ina 

dress and turban, to wait on them 
with the tea-table equi 3 and the cele- 
brated actor Quin, in one of these 
parties, was asked what he thought of Gar- 
rick’s Othello ?——* Why,’ says he, ‘ the boy 
plays it well enough; but confound it, 
whenever he came on, he put me in mind 


. of little Pompey there with the tea-kettle.’ 


This ludicrous remark hurt him more than 
his want of figure ;—he immediately gave it 
up, and soon was universally admired in the 
same tragedy, by his judicious acting in 
Jago. In King Lear, Jaffier, and many 
other parts, they were likewise powerful 
rivals. Their opposition in the first occa- 
sioned some remarks, which I remember 
reading in a paper with the following lines : 
‘‘ The town has found two different ways 
To praise the different Lears ; 
To Barry they give loud huzzas, 
To Garrick only tears !”” 
Which had the greater compliment, I sub- 
mit to the judicious reader.’ 

The jealous irascibility of the tem- 

r of Mr Garrick is well illustrated 
by the next anecdote we shall lay be- 
fore our readers. 

“ As Garrick advanced in life, and still 
increasing reputation, so-he still, if possible, 
became more and more tenacious of it, and 
more easily disconcerted ; therefore, duri 
the last two years of his acting, he requeste 
the musicians not to leave the orchestra for 
the future when he played y, as their 
going in and out, and the doors openi 
and shutting, caught his eye and ear, an 
distressed him. Till this time, after play: 
ing the music between the acts, the band 
used to bob under the stage, and in their 
music-room enjoy themselves quietly at a 
game of whist or drafts, till the prompter’s 
bell gave them warning that the act was just 
over: this in future they were obliged to 
forego when he tragedy. His 
first part after this order was Macbeth; and, 
conformably to the same, all the musicians 
reluctantly kept theim: seats. But a Mr 
Cervetto, well known to the galleries by the 
appellation of * Nosey,’ who had belonged 
to the theatre above forty years, and re- 
peatedly seen Garrick in all his characters, 
now deprived of his indulgence, 
found it difficult to keep awake during the 
peypere eae music to which, 
he profoundly fell asleep! The longest 
Pause that Garrick ever made was in this 
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part, and in the second act, previous to his 


saying, - 
* Is this a dagger that I see before me ?” 


critical moment, unfortunately, poor Cer- 
vetto awoke with an uncommon gape; a 
loud, long, uncouth,~ tremendous 
pe a one ne’er heard before ! The howli 

- : 
Had py we gun been 
audience, they could not have been more 
alarmed : they were, el i 
few seconds, - int 
restored themselves te order, and 
became composed as ‘soon as 
when once he got into his 
play was over, the § 


ing, enraged Roscius 
incoherently exclaimed, * What ! .is it pos- 
sible ? ce a ee who 
have been in the with me so many 
years ? is it you that made that cursed out- 
landish noise fromthe orchestra, and set the 
whole audience in a roar of ? He 
went on, till poor Cervetto just get an 
opening to say, ‘ Sir, I am extremel ” 
* Confound your sorrow, sir ! = wt 
sorrow to me? You have ruined me; I 
could not recover myself the whole night ; 
all the reputation I have gained in 
years, I have lost in two hours by your exe- 
crable noise. You must have been suborned ; 
you've been hired to'destroy me; you have 
joined with assassins, ‘to stab me in the vul- 
nerable part.” ‘ No, sir, I assure you I 


— you will do me the justice to believe 
me, but ate now in a passion.’ * Ay, 
sir, cat bowen, but how came ate 
fall asleep ? Did my acting displease you ? 
was it so tiresome as to make you go to 
sleep?” ‘ No, sir; but the house was so 
attentive, so very silent, and your acti 
was so wond great, oy tae 
I thought, what I have often seen you do in 
the same part, that I was overcome, quite 
overpowered with sensations that I canrot 
ex . and involuntarily into 
1 Know not how t ascoun or it, but I 
wa’ so Ww I am vi i 
‘i ys de ery highly 
Perhaps no theatrical occurrence evér 
excited a greater sensation in the pub- 
lic than the farewell appearance of the 
eat Roscius on the stage. ‘The fol- 
owing account of his last performance 
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is extremely well given, and will carry 
with it greater authority, as coming 
from the pen of one of the few re- 
maining eye-witnesses of that affec- 
ting scene. Mr Everard appears to 
think that Mr Garrick’s character was 
not so unfeeling as it ag generally 
On the present oc- 
ion he certainly both excited and 
displayed extraordinary emotion ; and 
we think his farewell was his proud- 
est, as it was his last triumph. 

“* The first tragedy their esties ever 
commanded, I believe, was to see him play 
Richard, being intended for the last night 
of his i Had the theatre then 
been five times than it is now, it 
would have been $ persons numberless 
were at the pit and gallery doors soon after 
ten o'clock in the ing, the = the 
boxes taken, and might have ten 
times over. In the evening, after their Ma- 
jesties arrival and bein; a Ste » as 

t 


Pm im ; the 
ing 0 gut in, the eubfarion whi peor 
ing to get in, the confusion h prevailed 
among those who were in, and could not 
squeeze themselves into a seat, was such, 
that, notwi ing the presence of Ma- 
jesty itself, not a single syllable was heard 
ill the first act was nearly over, and Gar- 
rick had to make his appearance ; the au- 
i for the most part, knowing this ; 
without doors finding in vain 

i to get in, and those who were 
in, having crammed themselves together as 
comfortably as they could, in a minute all 
was silence ; but in the next moment all was 
noise again and uproar ; the galleries insisted 
on the play beginning again, for, as I have 
said, not a word had been heard; his Ma- 
jesty, on being asked, consented to this, 
moreover, knowing Mr Garrick’s dis- 

ition, sent Lord Hareourt to him, telling 

im to make himself perfectly easy, and by 
no means to hurry or distress himself, but 
take his time, for they would patiently stay 
till he was collected. After this compli- 
ment, the play, strange to say, a- 
gain! Determined as he was to finish still 
with Richard, he was prevailed on to per- 
form it again ; previous to which, by strong 
solicitations from many of the nobility, he 
wonsented to play one night more, assuring 
them positively that it d be the last, 
as indeed it was. He played Don Felix in 
the “* Wonder ;” I am not ashamed to say, 
I played the little part 

the last time as 

iv 3 I can give but a very poor de- 
scription of the loud plaudits that ensued 
from all parts of the house, and, I believe, 
from every one in it, ladies as well as gen- 
tlemen. He, with the other performers, 
Mr Smith, Mr King, Mrs Abington, Miss 
ee OS ae ens to the back of the 
stage ; ick then slowly advanced, leav- 
ing the rest standing in a circle behind. In 
an instant a different sensation ran through 
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the house; till then it seemed as if they 
had quite forgot that this was positively the 
last night of his ever appearing. An aw- 
ful profound silence ensued. He addressed 
them in prose, seemingly without any study, 
saying, ** The jingle of rhyme, and 
the language of fiction would but ill suit 
his feelings.” After expressing his most 
grateful acknowledgments for their kindness 
sO many years bestowed on him, he took 
his final leave, and quitted the stage on the 
10th of June 1776. The applause he re. 
ceived at the conclusion of the play was 
very different to what was given now; it 
then was long, loud, unanimous, rapturous; 
now, it was ** Not loud, but deep”—not 
rapturous, but like a muffled drum—not 
unanimous, for the hands that a minute 
before were together beating, in rapture, 
ially the ladies, were now employed in 
using their white handkerchiefs ;— 
* And tears are honest, when the hands are 
not.’ 

His universality has been acknowledged 
by his cotemporaries ; such or such an actor 
in their respective fortes have been allowed 
to play such or such a part equally well as 
him; but could theyperform Archer and Scrub 
like him, and Avel Drugger, Ranger and 
Lusignan, Bayes and Benedick—speak his 
own prologue to ‘* Barbarossa,” in the cha- 
racter of a Couniry-boy, and in a few mi- 
nutes transform himself in the same play to 
Selim? Nay, in the same night - has 
played Sir John Brute and the Guardian— 
Romeo and Lord Chalkstone—Hamlet and 
Sharp—King Lear and Fribble— King 
Richard and the School-boy! Could any 
one but himself attempt such a wonderful 
variety, such an amazing contrast of cha- 
racters, and be equally great in all! No, 
no, no !—‘* Garrick take the chair!’ Or 
allow me to bid farewell to him in his loved 
author’s lines :— 

* He was a man, take him for all in all, 
We ne’er shall look upon his like again.” 

It is now several years since this 
aged adventurer visited our northern 
metropolis. He was refused, and in- 
deed could not well expect, an en- 
gagement by Mr Murray, and he has 
since had little else to support him 
than the small produce of an annual 
benefit allowed him by the charity of 
the manager. That support also, we 
understand, has been now withdrawn, 
and the attempt to attract an audience 
to his own performances has repeated- 
ly failed. The lovers of light reading 
will derive from this volume a far 
more harmless amusement than they 
find in the vile trash they devour from 
the circulating library, and the pur- 
chasers of the work will have the sa- 
tisfaction of knowing, that they are 
contributing to sooth the declining 
years of an infirm and destitute old 
man. 
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ON THE STOCKS, OR PUBLIC FUNDS. 


MR EDITOR, 

‘As I have no doubt of your desire to 
contribute to the instruction, as well 
as the amusement, of every individual 
among your readers, who paysdown re- 
pam his half-crown for your month- 
ly bill of fare, I shall make noapology 
for troubling you with a few remarks 
on the subject that stands at the head 
of this paper. There are few topics of 
conversation perhaps more frequently 
introduced, and, at the same time, less 
generally understood, than that of the 
Public Funds, and I know few subjects 
on which the uninstructed can derive 
so little information from books. Sys- 
tems of political economy, and pro- 
found disquisitions on the national 
debt, are indeed every day issuing from 
the press ; but in none of these that I 
have met with, not even in the lumi- 
nous pages of the Edinburgh Review, 
which, of all other works, is sup 

by its admirers to go to the botiom of 
every subject, will ordinary readers find 
any explanation of the first simple prin- 
ciples of the Public Funds? It is for 
the instruction of such readers, then, 
that I would now beg leave to occupy 
a page or two of your Magazine ; and 
though I am quite aware, that my ob- 
servations will cut a very sorry figure 
beside the nervous declamation of Ido- 
loclastes, or the sarcastic humour of 
Timothy Tickler, I am nevertheless 
certain, that I will render a very ac- 
-ceptable service to many, and these 
not the least respectable of your read- 
ers, if I can throw so much light up- 
on the subject as may enable them to 
understand the prices of the Stocks, as 
given in the public papers. 

It is perhaps ly necessary to re- 
mark, that in every war in which this 
country has been engaged since the Re- 
volution, the amount of the annual 
taxes has been found inadequate to de- 
fray the expenses of government. To 
supply the deficiency, our rulers have 
generally had recourse to loans, that is 
to say, they have borrowed money from 
such individuals as were able and will- 


ing to lend it, givin these individuals 


a security for payment of a certain 
annual interest, To explain the na- 
ture of this transaction, I shall take a 
very simple case. Suppose, then, that 
£100 is the sum which government 
wishes to borrow, and that an indivi- 
dual offers to lend that sum at an in- 
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terest of 5 per cent. On paying down 
the money, the lender receives a bill, 
bond, or acknowledgment, for the a- 
mount; by which acknowledgment, 
he is entitled to draw yearly from the 
public revenue £5 of interest, but 
on oe oman condition, + he is not 
to demand r ent of the principal, 
or sum ep pated is <i 
ing to repay it. The person who thus 
possesses the bill or acknowledgment, 
is said to be a holder of £100 of & per 
cent. stock, and the money lent upon 
that bill constitutes a part of what is 
called the national debt, because it is 
in fact borrowed by the nation, and 
the interest is paid out of the taxes, 
It is obvious, however, that few per- 
sons would be disposed to lend money 
on the condition of never being allow- 
ed to demand repayment, even though 
they were quite certain of receiving 
annual interest, and of transmitting 
the right to that interest to their pos- 
terity. ‘To remedy this inconvenience, 
therefore, the lender who wishes to 
employ the sum which he lent to 
vernment in any other way, though he 
cannot directly demand repayment, is 
at liberty to sell his bill to any body 
who will purchase it, and for any sum 
that another may be willing to pay for 
it, In doing so, he merely toa 
second person the right which he him- 
self possessed to the annual interest of 
£5, and that second person is of course 
at liberty to dispose of his right to an- 
other in the same way. This transac- 
tion, in general, is called a transfer 
stock ; and in the particular case whi 

I have supposed, the one is said to sell, 
and the other to buy, a £100 of 5 per 
cent. stock. If 5 per cent. be consider- 
ed as a fair and equitable interest for 
money lent, it is obvious, that such a 
bill as I have now been speaking of, or, 
in other words, that £100 of 5 per cent. 
stock, is just worth £400 sterling. It 
is possible, however, that in certain 
circumstances, the holder of that bill 
may receive more, or be obliged to take 
less for it than £100. If two or three 
individuals, for example, have each e 
sum of money which they are anxious 
to lay out at interest, but find it diffi- 
cult to do so, a competition will na- 
turally take place among them to be« 
come the purchaser of the bill in ques- 
tion, which will always secure to the 
holder £5 of yearly interest. The 
possessor of the bill will of course take 
advantage of this competition, and raise 
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his price, say, to £105. The purchaser, 
therefore, pays £105 for £100 of 5 per 
cent. stock, or he lays out his money 
at an interest of £5 for every £105, 
which is at the rate of something more 
than " per cent. If, on the other 
hand, however, the possessor of the 
bill.or stock is anxious to dispose of it, 
while few are willing to buy it, he will 
be forced to offer it for less than £100, 
say, £95. The purchaser, in this case, 
pays £95 for £100 of 5 per cent. stock, 
or he lays out his money at an interest 
of £5 for every £95, which is at the 
rate of something more than 5} per 
cent. For simplicity of illustration, 
I have su , that £100 is the sum 
borrowed by government, and that of 
course there is just one bill to be dis- 
of, or transferred by, the lender. 
it be supposed, however, as is really 
the fact, that the loans generally a- 
mount to several millions, the necessi- 
ty which the lenders are under of sell- 
ing their bills, or, in other words, 
transferring their stock, will be more 
t. The transaction between 
government and the lenders, is 
cisely the same in the case of millions 
as in that of a hundred, and it is un- 
necessary, therefore, again to illustrate 
the principle of that transac- 
tion. Itis evident, however, that even 
the most yee merchants, who are 
generally the lenders, cannot be sup- 
to have such a command of 
money as to be able to advance ten or 
twelve millions to government at once. 
When they contract for a loan, there- 
fore ; that is, when they agree to lend 
to government the sum required, they 
generally pay the money by instal- 
ments, or partial payments, at certain 
intervals, say one million a-month, 
till the whole is advanced. In the 
mean time they sell, or transfer the bills 
or securities which they receive from 
government, to those who may have 
money to lay out at interest, and who 
of course will be disposed to purchase 
such bills, so that the sale of the bills 
of the first instalment may enable them 
to pay the second. In this way, go- 
vernment securities or bills become ar- 
ticles of commerce, and their price is 
regulated like that of any other article, 
according to the supply and demand. 
If we suppose, as before, that the con- 
tractors for the loan, that is, the ori- 
ginal lenders, receive from government 
a £100 bill for every £100 sterling that 
they lend, bearing 5 per eent., they 
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will gain or lose by the transaction, 
according as they can dispose of these 
bills, for more or less than £100. If 
the buyers are numerous, compared 
with the quantity of bills; that is, if 
there be a great number who are anxi-~ 
ous to have their money laid out at in- 
terest, they will be tempted perhaps to 
give, as was before supposed, £105 for 
every bill; for though, by doing 60, 
they will haveonly 43 per cent. for their 
money, still it may possibly be more 
than they can draw for it in any other 
way, while the security is better than 
if they lent their money to private in- 
dividuals or companies. In this case, 
the contractors would gain 5 per cent. 
upon the loan, or £50,000 on the whole 
ten millions. If, on the other hand, 
however, comparatively few persons 
are found disposed to lay out their 
money at 5 per cent., the contractors 
may be obliged to offer their bills for 
less than £100, say, as before, £95. In 
this case, the contractors lose 5 per 
cent. on the loan, or £50,000 on the 
whole ten millions. It is easy to see, 
from this view of the subject, how the 
price of stock is liable to fluctuation, 
from accidental circumstances. I shall 
not attempt to enumerate these; but 


it may be worth while to point out 
how it is affected by peace and war, as 
these two states of the country are ges 
nerally found to have the greatest in« 
fluence in raising or depressing the 


value of stock. In the time of war, 
then, the price of stock is comparative- 
ne low, because, in such a state of 

ings, it is likely that government 
will be under the necessity of borrow- 
ing ; and as every loan produces new 
bills, the quantity of those to be dis- 
posed of, or, in other words, the sup- 
ply of the market, will be increased. 
The price, therefore, will fall, for the 
same reason that the price of corn falls 
after a plentiful harvest. In time of 
peace, again, the price of stock is come 
paratively high, because, in such a 
state of things, the taxes are likely to 
be sufficient to defray the expenses of 
government without re loans, and 
consequently no new bills are to be 
disposed of, or the supply, though not 
positively diminished, ceases to be aug- 
mented, For the same reason, the 
price of stock in the time of war is 
materially affected by the nature of the 
intelligence that comes from the scene 
of action. If that intelligence be un- 
favourable, stock will fall, because 

3 
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there is a prospect either of protracted 
warfare, or of the necessity of more vi- 
gorous exertions on the part of govern- 
ment ; in both vane nee new ane 
may be necessary, and consequently a 
poo supply of bills will be thrown a 
to the money market. On the other 
hand, should the intelligence be fa- 
vourable, the price of stock will rise, 
because the Fresvert of a successful 
termination of the war renders it prob- 
able that there i be no new Jom 
and consequently no new supply o 
stock. Its this variation in the price 
of stock that gives room for the nefa- 
rious practice of stock-jobbing. That 
tice consists in raising and circu- 
Miting reports, calculated to raise or 
depress the price of stock, according to 
the particular views of the individual. 
If he wishes, for example, to sell his 
stock or bills, he endeavours to propa- 
gate some report or other, favourable 
to the issue of the war, and the esta- 
blishment of peace, in order, if pos- 
sible, to raise the price of stock ; and 
if he wishes to buy, he propagates re- 
ports of a contrary tendency. It is 
painful to think, that this abominable 
system is sometimes carried on by men, 
whose rank and station in society, to 
say nothing of the obligations of mo- 
ity and religion, might be expected 
to place them far above any such dis- 
ful acts; but, in general, I be- 
leve it is confined to men of desperate 
fortune and little character, who sub- 
sist by a species of gambling, to which 
the finance system of this country has 
opened a wide and extensive field. I 
ude to those men who make a prac- 
tice of buying and selling stock, with- 
out actually possessing any ; and whose 
transactions, therefore, are nothing 
more than wagers about the price of 
stock on a certain day. To explain 
the nature of the transaction by an ex- 
ample, I shall suppose, that A sells to 
B a government bill of £100, or a 
£100 of 5 per cent. stock, to be de- 
livered on a certain future day, and 
that the price is fixed at £102. If, 
when the day arrives, the price of stock 
shall have fallen to £100, A would be 
able to purchase the bill in question 
for £100, while, in consequence of his 
bargain, B would be obliged to pay 
him £102 for it, so that A would gain 
£2. If, however, stock had risen to 
£104, B would still be obliged to give 
only £102, so that A would lose £2; 
nd ae of actually buying and sell- 
ou. IIT. 
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ing the stock, the. in is generally 
implemented by A paying to B, or re- 
ceiving from him, the £2, or whatever 
mez Be the sum of loss or gain. In 
such a case as this, it is obviously A’s 
interest that the price of stock should 
fall, and as obviously B’s interest that 
it should rise, between the day of the 
bargain and that of settling, and hence 
the temptation held out to both to cir- 
culate reports favourable to their own 
particular views. B, or the buyer, is 
usually denominated a Bull, as expres- 
sive of his desire to toss up ; and A, or 
seller, a Bear, from his wish to tram- 
ple upon, or tread down. The law, of 
course, does not recognise a transaction 
which proceeds on a principle of gam- 
bling; but a sense of honour, or, what 
is perhaps nearer the truth,, se/f-in- 
terest, generally secutes the payment 
of the difference, as the person who re- 
fuses to pe his loss, is exhibited in 
the Stoc Exibinge under the desig- 
nation of a lame duck, a disgrace whi 
is considered as the sentence of banish- 
ment from that scene of bustle and 
en i aM 

I have, in the preceding remarks, 
for the sake of simplicity, represented 
the transfer of stock as carried on in 
a way somewhat different from that in 
which it is really conducted. I have 
considered the securities which govern- 
ment gives to those from whom money 
is borrowed as consisting of bills, and 
these bills as uniformly bearing interest 
at 5 per cent. Neither of these state~ 
ments, however, is, strictly speaking, 
correct, as I shall have occasion more 
particularly to explain in a future com- 
munication ; but as my object in this 
introductory paper was to simplify the 
subject as much as possible, for the 
sake of those who are unacquainted 
with it, I have chosen an illustration 
that ap to me most elementary, 
and which, if well understood, will 
enable ordinary readers to comprehend 
with little difficulty, the more intricate 
parts of the subject, to which I shall 
take the liberty hereafter to direct their 
attention. To many, I have no doubt, 
my observations will eo not only 
sufficiently simple, but abundantly sil- 
ly, and as containing nothing but what 
every body knew before. Now, I do 
boldly aver, that every body does not 
know what I haveabove explained, and I 





* See Hamilton on the National Debt, 
notes, p. 182, first saa 
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solemnly protest against the sneers and 
sarcasins of those who do, because it is 
not for them are nor is it their 
approbation that I care any thing a- 
bout. I write for the Septviietion of 
plain honest country folks (who, by 
the way, constitute no inconsiderable 
portion of your readers), and if I can 
assist one old lady in judging when it 
is most advantageous to invest in, or 
sell out, of the a yb save a 
0 ntleman from blushing, when 
is weeeaed to read and etpiein the 
newspaper report of the stocks, I shall 
not consider my own trouble lost, or 
the paper of your Magazine wasted. I 
am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
5th Oct. 1818. eye A 
—=—>— 
RICARDO AND THE EDINBURGH 
REVIEW. 

In 81, Edinburgh Review, No 
59, Pe Ricardo’s pains Economy, 
are these words: ‘ It follows from 
these principles, that the interest of 
Landlords is always opposed to that of 
every other class of the community.” 
What are these principles may be seen 
y ipa who shall study the book and 
review of it. This is the conclu- 
sion drawn from them, and sanctioned 
by the authority of the Reviewer, 
and of this I shall treat. Were a 
very long and intricate chain of rea- 
soning to conclude with the inference, 
that perjury and fraud were lawful in 
the common cree y ions of life, I 
sw it would not be necessary to 
aw the chain. Such a conclusion 
would be considered as equivalent to 
what mathematicians call Reductio ad 
absurdum, or a Coroners Inquest, Felo 
de se. If any man, or class of men, 
be of such a nature, or in such a state, 
that their interest is always agen 
to that of every other class of the 
community, then that man, or class of 
men, are the natural and necessary 
enemies of mankind; for the dis- 
position will follow the interest, and 
the conduct the disposition; and it 
would be for the interest of mankind 
that such a class did not exist; in 
other words, that landlords did not 
exist, and that there was no such thing 
as landed p: y- Yet it is from 
the land or soil that all the necessaries, 
conveniences, and material comforts 
of life are obtained. How these would 
be uced, in such a case, or what 
inducement there would be to produce 
them, or under what new form of so- 


ciety they would be produced, or what 
ae steps would be necessary to 

ing matters to this happy consum- 
mation, it is for Mr Ricardo and his 
Reviewer to explain. As matters now 
stand, the case is hopeless, for (page 
77,) “no reduction would take place 
in the price of corn, although land- 
lords should forego the whole of their 
rents.” In other words, although the 
0 landlords should cease to be 

dlords, and the present farmers be 
substituted in their place, still the 
land must be occupied by somebody, 
who will have an interest always op- 
posed to every other class of the com- 
munity, and will therefore be their 
necessary enemy, at the same time that 
he would be their necessary friend ; for 
the parties could not subsist without 
mutualassistance. If all that is meant 
be, that the interest of landlords is al- 
ways opposed to that of every other 
class of the community, because they, 
like every other trade, wish to make 
the most of their commodity, by let- 
ting their land as high as they can, 
“We need no ghost to tell us this, 
Ricardo (or Reviewer)”; although it 
is to be hoped that there is no ghost or 
spirit of any description but would have 
had more candour than to put so very 
trite an observation into so mischievous 
a form, and to point against one, and 
that an absolutely necessary class of 
men, what is equally applicable to 
every other. If more is meant than 
meets the eye, let it be well observed, 
that were the world to rise en masse, 
and put the present landlords hors de 
combat in this interminable warfare, 
others would rise in their place, and 


the same wholesome discipline would . 


have to be repeated without end, un- 
less it be proposed that the whole mass 
of the people should assume the whole 
mass of the land, and cultivate it, {” 
the mutual benefit, by Committees. Ine 
deed, it is impossible to discover the 
sense or use of this remark about the 
opposition of interests, unless it be to 
make it the foundation of some such 
scheme as this, which might, by pa- 
rity of reason, be extended to every 
other trade or profession. While mat- 
ters remain on the present footing, and 
property of all kinds continues to be 
acknowledged and respected, men will 
continue, as they have done since the 
commencement of civilized society, to 
buy and to sell, to let land and to take 
it as they best can, those who give 
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themselves the trouble to think well 
knowing, and» those possessed of any 
candour acknowledging, that this is not 
a general and eternal opposition of in- 
terests; but that while every man 
pursues his own interest, and attends 
to his own affairs, under the restraint 
of the laws of God and his country, 
he may leave the general result to Pro- 
vidence, and rest assured, that this is 
not merely the best, but the only way 
in which human affairs can be con- 
ducted. If political economists chuse 
to depart from the common use of 
language, and ¢all this a perpetual 
ition of ry oe. -_ 
uently, a state of perpe Os- 
tility, let them have the consistency to 
call it a general opposition of interests ; 
and let the rest of mankind admit 
that, if in one sense they be mutual 
enemies, in a more comprehensive 
view of the matter, they are mutual 
friends, and cannot do without one 
another. ‘The landlord, be his rent 
great or small, cannot enjoy it without 
communicating it with the merchant 
upon ’change, the banker in his count- 
ing-room, the retailer in his shop, the 
mariner on the ocean, the weaver at 
his loom, the smith at his forge, the 
mason with his mallet, the carpenter 


with his chisel, the cobler in his stall. 
Let a man be ever so selfish, if he 
wishes to enjoy his own, he cannot, 


for his heart, do it alone. ‘This 
is equally true of the landholder, 
the stockholder, the merchant, the 
capitalist of every description, nay, 
of the man of no capital, who lives by 
his daily exertions. He cannot. live 
without making others live also. Nay, 
it appears to me, that, where there are 
many great landholders ‘and great ca- 
pitalists of other descriptions, there 
the labourers of every description, the 
manufacturers, the community at large, 
will be in a much better situation, 
than where the same capital is divided 
among a greater number, but none 
arisiig to wealth. For the wealthy 
man has many wants, and none of 
them can be satisfied without the as- 
sistance of the poor. Even when the 
poor cease, from age and infirmity, to 
be able to contribute to the other en- 
joyments of the rich, there is still one 
remaining to which they can contri- 
bute, the indulgence of a benevolent 
disposition. And whoever has obser- 
vation and candour, will admit that, 
in this country at least, riches do not 
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harden but rather soften the heart. 
On the other hand, he was 
of more than mortal wisdom, who 
long ago observed, “* that a poor m 
who oppresseth the poor, is like & 
sweeping-rain which leaveth no food.” 
Whereas, touse a homely but expressive 
similitude, a rich man, like a watering- 
pan in the hands of Providence, serves 
to diffuse more generally and usefully 
the means of subsistence ; while the 
envious absurdity of the human heart 
grudges even existence to that which 
feeds it! as if the flesh of our bo- 
dies should rise, in unhallowed in- 
surrection, against the heart. All 
would be watering-pans, all would be 
hearts ; but thisis not the order of na« > 
ture nor of Providence, which must 
ultimately prevail. After derangement 
shall have succeeded to derangement, 
and revolution to revolution—after 
having exhausted all the forms of mad- 
ness, of misery, of murder, and.of 
blood, it is only by returning to the 
order and subordination of nature, 
that wretched. and weary mortals can 
escape from anarchy and despotism, 
and expect to find, if not happiness, 
at least safety and repose. We do not 
deny, what we have often felt, that 
there is such a thing as the proud 
man’s contumely, ‘as well as the inso- 
lence of office, and that nothing ge- 
nerates pride, and contumely, and inso- 
lence, more (although many things 
as much) than excessive wealth. But 
these are among the evils of a second- 
ary kind, inherent in the very nature 
of society. For the pride of birth, of 
genius, of talents, of bodily strength 
and dexterity, is as mortifying to hu- 
man nature as the pride of wealth. It 
is only in the dust of death that all 
visible distinctions shall be levelled, 
and envy as well as love and hatred 
disappear. Thus it is that the inte- 
rests of the rich and the poor, the 
high and the low, the producer and 
consumer, however apparently opposed, 
are, in fact, linked ther by an in« 
visible adamantine in, which no 
ages nor oceans can interrupt, nor 
death, nor war, nor the utmost malig- 
nity of the human heart, pointed by 
its utmost ingenuity, destroy. And 
no wonder ; for it is formed and sus- 
tained by Him, whose weakness is 
stronger than man, and whose folly is 
wiser than man. 
He from heaven’s height 

All these their motions vain sees and de- 

rides=— 
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Not more almighty to resist their might 
_* it is inquired what is meant by 
e order and subordination of nature 
above mentioned, I answer (what may 
-be indeed inferred from what has been 
already said) that it is the order and 
subordination which is the natural and 
necessary consequence of inequality of 
property, which inequality is the na- 
tural and riecessary consequence of the 
idea of property being at all admitted 
among men. I talk of civilized life. 
Wherever there is property there must 
be power, and where there is inequa- 
Eo of property there must be inequa- 
‘lity of power. And this I look upon 
as the most natural, the surest, and 
safest basis of Goverament,—what- 
ever may be the superstructure. Upon 
this basis stood the Comitia centuriata 
of Rome. An ancient and complete 
instance of inequality of property made 
the foundation and principle of Govern- 
ment. It united independence and intel- 
ligence, and gave every chance of sta- 
bility that can be given to any human 
institution. It was the Comitia tri- 
buta and curialia, whose numbers, not 
, was the rate of voting, which 
introduced corruption and confusion 
into the government, and made the 
flatterers of the people masters of the 
legions and the destinies of Rome. 
Reason and experience concur in show- 
ing, that there is but a step from de- 
mocracy to despotism, and that the 
spirit of both is that of rob and 
murder; whereas a government found- 
ed upon property must protect pro- 
perty, a fortiori, liberty and life. In 
this opinion I am much fortified 
by that of a very able author, who 
wrote no farther back than the year 
1807. See Edinburgh Review, No 18, 
page 366 bottom, and 367 top, article 
—Filangieri on Legislation. 
- ane —eremenys has — 1 such 
a mass mercantile proprietors, 
or such numbers of enlightened citizens, as 
our own. What lever can overturn a pyra- 
mid which rests on such a basis as this? 
Not surely a King of England, with less of 
courtly splendour than perhaps becomes his 
dignity, and without the practical choice of 
even the servants who form his household !” 
This was written with sound sense 
and sound patriotism. I would beg 
only to add to it, that in these re- 
landed property has the advan- 
of mercantile. It is more visible, 


—it is more permanent,—and it is 
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employed in productions of prim 


necessity. It is not disputed that, i 
some other respects, the mercantile has 
the advantage, and in some the stock- 
holder has the advantage of both, par- 
ticularly in the immediate command 
of his money. But who would have 
suspected that the landed interest, 
forming, in conjunction with the mer- 
cantile, the basis of the pyramid upon 
which rest our rights, our security, 
and our happiness, was always opposed 
to that of every other class of the com- 
munity? Administrations may stand 
or fall, 

* A breath can make them as a breath has 


made, 

but surely landed property does not 
change its nature with the change of 
a mrs Moreover, in No 20 of 
above work, page 407, article—Cobbet’s 
Political Register, I read, that “ the 
influence of great families (undoubt- 
edly great landed families) in the 
election of members, is rather bene- 
ficial than pernicious.” Is it possible 
that the influence of men, whose in- 
terest is always opposed to that of 
every other class of the community, 
should be beneficial in the election of 
members? Will they not poison the 
very fountain-head of our political ex- 
istence? Will they not sacrifice to 
their own interest that of every other 
class of the community ? There ought 
rather to be express laws made to de- 
bar them from elections and the 
House of Commons altogether; and 
instead of the trust-oath, there should 
be one framed, that the claimant did 
not possess, in property or superiority, 
directly or indirectly, an inch of 
ground. Again, in above No 20, the 
same article (Cobbett), page 417, I 
find, ‘that 

“* An English Peer has scarcely any other 
influence than an English Gentleman of 
equal fortune, and scarcely any other inter- 
est to maintain it. Te whole landed inter- 
est, including the peerage, is scarcely a 
match for the moneyed interest either in 
Parliament or out of it ; and, as it is the 
basis of a more steady and permanent, as 
well as a more liberal and exalted dependen- 
cy, we wish to see Peers concerned in elec- 
tions rather than Stock-jobbers and Nabobs ;” 
that is to say, that the influence of 
Peers, as proprietors of land, should 
be encouraged in the House of Com- 
mons, from whence, as Peers, they 
are constitutionally excluded ; and 
yet as proprietors of land, their inter- 
est must always be opposed to that of 
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every other class of the community, 
and they must therefore have the 
same interest as other land-holders 
to do mischief in the House of Com- 
mons. 

In page 82 of Edinburgh Review, 
No 59, it is said: 

*. High rents and low profits, for they 
are inseparably connected, ought never to 
be made the subject of complaint, if they 
oceur in the natural state of society, and 
under a system of — free intercourse 
with other nations ; but if they are caused 
by an exclusive commercial system, or by 
restrictions which prevent the cheap impor- 
tation of foreign corn, and which, therefore, 
force the cultivation of inferior soils at home, 
they are highly to be deprecated.” 

Now, if the government of this 
country should find expedient, and 
what is called the commercial interest 
should agree to a perfectly free inter- 
course with other nations, that is, toa 
perfectly free importation of foreign 
corn, and of every other foreign article 
of consumption, I think what is called 

e landed interest, as such,” would 
not, and ought not, to object to it, 
whatever effect it might have upon 
rents. But if the meaning be, that 
there should be a perfectly free im- 
portation. of foreign corn, anda per- 
fectly restrained importation of every 
thing, or of any thing else, and 
this be-called the natural state of so- 
ciety, then, I would say, that what is 
called the landed interest, would be 
hardly dealt with and treated as a 
stepchild by the common mother coun- 
ny 3 because it would be obliged to 
sell cheap and buy dear, and would be 
the only class of inhabitants so treated. 
I have said, what is called the com- 
mercial and landed interest, because I 
am perfectly sensible that the interest 
of all classes is the same, and that none 
can be injured,-in the first instance, 
but the rest must ultimately suffer. 
Iam more particularly sensible, that 
the home trade of this country, as of 
most other countries, is by far the 
most important—that the ag. aa 
and occupiers of land are the greatest 
consumers in such trade, and that they 
cannot be impoverished, but the other 
elasses must be ruined. I have been 


now nearly three-score and ten years 
in this world, and have had some op- 
portunity of observing the former and 
- present number of retail shops in dif- 
ferent county, and other towns, and 
the goods and customers with which 
they were formerly, and are now fill- 


ed, and can thence form some opinion, 
whether or not the commercial inter- 
est has suffered by the, advancement 
of the landed interest ; and whether 
all interests be not much adyanced, 
and much in the same rtion. 
After the income tax, and all the taxes, 
and all our debt, and a war of: nearly 
twenty-five years, I can declare, that 
all classes of men are, beyond all 
comparison, better fed, better clad, 
and better lodged, than when I first 
opened my eyes upon this world, upon 
which I know I must soon close them 
forever. Further, were all nations to 
act upon the principle of what is said 
in above quotation about the cultiva- 
tion of inferior soils, I suspect (and ‘so 
does the Reviewer, as we shall soon 
see), that the earth would be less pro- 
ductive, and consequently less inhabit- 
ed, than at present. And if this na- 
tion in particular, were to act upon it, 
then, and in the event of a foreign war 
and Continental system, such as we 
have seen, it would be in a very de- 
pendent and dangerous situation. 

I shall make one more quotation 
from above Review, No 59, page 87, 
being the last on the subject of Ricar- 

0. 

** It is, whatever may be said to the con- 
trary, the great and leading defect of the 
lower classes, that they submit to privations 
with too little reluctance.” 

There is much dark reasoning in 
this article of Ricardo, and unquestion- 
ably much ingenuity. But it must be 
confessed, that this improvement of the 
subject, which may likewise be con- 
sidered as the key, is abundantly plain 
and practical. I shall now take the 
liberty of making rather a long extract 
from the same work, No 18, page 371, 
that I may have an opportunity of 
comparing above remark concerning 
the culpable iveness of the lower 
classes, with the following eulogy upon 
their poverty and thrift : 

“ Nor is poverty of the labouring 
classes a real check to population, though 
lamented with much benevolent feeling by 
Filangieri. It was poverty, the parent of 
labour, the duris urgens in rebus egestis, 
which first tamed the habitable earth ; and 
still, though more slowly, encroaches on the 
swamp and the thicket (inferior soils), to 
augment the sustenance of mankind. But 
food may not only be augmented, it may be 
economized. It may seem at first, the cra- 
vings of hunger must be nearly the same 
in all men, and require nearly an equal 
portion of food to allay them. But some 
are fed with less, and some are fed with 
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more, than nature would mete out. What 
‘a difference between the consumption of a 
‘Bedouin Arab and an English farmer! 
Perhaps Mr Malthus has not sufficiently 
taken notice of this key to some of the phe- 
nomena of ion. seems to be 
no mode of accounting for the well-attested 
of some nations, but their ex- 
treme thrift and tem If we may 
put any faith in the early books of Livy, 
nearly 300,000 citizens were included in the 
census—soon after the expulsion of the 
when the territory of Rome was less 
than Rutlandshire. The book of chronicles 
bears testimony to the astonishing — 
tion of the Hebrews, who united, with the 
common frugality and temperance of the 
east, institutions more favourable to agri- 
culture than have commonly existed.— 
In modern Palestine, the sensible Vol- 
gives credit to a ion of 40,000 
fighting men among the barren moun- 
tains of the Druses. ‘This would give 
150,000 persons for a wa of 110 
square or about 150 square 
mile, sale esbenane to the populousness 
of France or England. Volney ascribes this 
to their liberty ; but free men must eat as 
well as slaves; and a bad govern- 
ment will make a fruitful land desert, yet 
the best cannot turn barrenness into fertili- 
ty. It is only their frugal style of life, and 
their abstinence from animal food, 
which can explain it. Poverty then, which 
puts menupon shortallowance, makes the same 
quantity feed more than if they were at ease ; 
and thus the inequality of property, what- 
ever may be its evils, has a tendency to 
help forward population, because it stimu- 
lates to the uction of more, and checks 
the consumption of what there is.” 

I e, the good sense contained 
in this quotation, will recommend it 
equally to others, as it has done to me, 
and that I shall need no other apology 
for its length. The hints it suggests 
to the English farmer and manufac- 
turer, may be as useful to them and 
their families as the remark about their 
too easy acquiescence in privations, 
may be agreeable. The ingenious au- 
thor has certainly furnished the ma- 
terials of the utile and the dulce. He 
will have carried every point, if, by a 
farther exertion of his ingenuity, he 
can get them to mix and amalgamate 


er. 

I shall conclude with one general 
observation, on an author whose style 
and taste, rather than whose senti- 
ments, I would wish to adopt ; that it 
is the great and leading detect of one 
of the ablest critical works that has 
ever in this, or, I believe, 


any other country or age ; that it has 


a strong, not an intentional, tendency 
to make mankind unhappy and discon- 
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tented with their situation—to set 
them together by the ears—in short, 
almost in every respect diametrically 
— to that of the book which in- 
cates the salutary precept, that in 
whatever state we are, we should learn 
therewith to be content. J. G. 


— 
GENETHLIACA VENETIANA. 


Lines on 


Joun Witt1aM Rizzo Hoppyer, 
born at Venice on the Eighteenth of 
January 1818. 


His father’s sense, his mother’s grace, 
In him I hope will always fit so, 
With (still to keep him in good case) 
The health and appetite of Rizzo. 
Lorp Byron. 


Translated into Greek. 
Deny roxv74 Tlargis xai Mnrigos ayAaov €: dog 
Agriroxoy xoopei voby Ts, diuas TE Betdous: 
O'feu di wravri Bin H oAfi05, asdy soavveu 
Loin wais Pigov xai ydvos, nde Binv. 





Latin. 
Magnanimos Patris verset sub pectore sensus, 
Maternus roseo fulgeat ore decor ; 
Neu quid felici desit, quo robore Rizzus 
Festivo pollet, polleat iste puer. 





Italian. 
Del Padre il senno, e il bel materno aspette 
Splendano ognora in Te, fanciul diletto. 
Felice appien ! se al tuo corporeo velo 
Dona il lieto vigor di Rizzo il cielo. 





The Venetian Dialect. 


De graziette el to modelo 
Sia la Mama, bel Putelo. 
E ’1 talento del Papa 

In ti cressa co I’ eta; 

E per salsa, o contentin 
Roba a Rizzo el so morbin. 





German. 
Gus bes Kkinves Auge trabhlec 
Seines Waters hoher Sinn, 
Gind der Wutter Schonheit malet 
Sich in Wlange, Bund, und Kinn. 
Glucklich Kleiner wir du fepn 
kannf Du WRiz30’s frohen Wuthes 
Seines feurigen Wlutes 
DSeiner Starke dich erfreu ’n, 


French. 
Sois en tout fortuné, semillant Jouvenceau, 
Porte dans les festins la valeur de Rizzo, 
Porte au barreau l'ésprit qui fait briller ton 
re, 
Et BED gis BOE !—au boudoir sois beau 
comme ta mére. 

















’ 
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Spanish. 
Si 4 la gracia materna el gusto 
Y cordura del Padre, o bello Infante, 
Seras feliz, y lo seras bastante ; 
Mon, si felicidad guieres completa, 
eee eee 


Miyrian. 
Ako ti sjagnu—Otgieve kriposti 
Budesc iti—maj ghisdavost, 
Prisladki ditichiu—, srichjansi zadosti. 
Ako pak narav—ti budese sliditi 
Rizza privesela—, gnegovu i nasladost, 
Srichjnia od tebe—nechiesce viditi. 


Hebrew. 
mT I? TI 77 


YEN 72 TN BY 
sy 72 ss) 2? my 
ANN NAR Dew wn Da 
HORZ CANTABRIGIENSES. 

No II. 


I. 


Lines by WaLTER DE MapPEs, Arch- 
deacon of Oxford, and the Anacreon of 
England. 

Mihi est propositum in taberna mori : 

Vinum sit appositum morientis ori ; 

Ut dicant cum venerint angelorum chori 

* Deus sit propitius huic potatori.” 

Poculis accenditur animi lucerna: 

Cor imbutum nectare volat ad superna. 

Mihi sapit dulcius vinum in taberna 

Quam quod aqua miscuit preesulis pincerna. 

Suum cuique proprium dat natura munus. 

Ego nunquam potui scribere jejunus : 

Me jejunum vincere posset puer unus 

Sitim et jejunium odi tanquam funus. 

Tales versus facio quale vinum bibo ; 

Non possum scibere, nisi sumpto cibo. 

Nihil valet penitus quod jejunus cribo, 

Nasonem post calices facile praibo. 


Mihi nunquam spiritus prophetia datur, 
Nisi cum fuerit venter bene satur, 

Cum in arce cerebri Bacchus dominatur 
Jn me Phebus irruit ac miranda fatur. 


Imitated. 


May my life in a tavern fleet joyous away, 

With a flask at my lips as my spirits decay ; 

That angels descending to fetch me, may say, 

¢* Heaven’s blessing’ on him who thus - 
tens his clay.” 
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The mind’s taper burns bright, the heart 
springs to the muses, 

When nectar its magical virtue infuses ; 

To me far more grateful the tavern’s pure 


juices, 

Than what my Lord’s butler with water re- 
duces. 

Appropriate the stamp which from nature 
each bore ; 

No stanzas when ‘hungry and parched do I 


pour 
Parent me me, i famished, the schoolboy may 


And nels and thirst like the grave I abhor. 


The strains I indite mate the wine in my glass; 

Not a verse I can scrawl when I’m fasting, 
alas ! 

Or, if I attempt it, I find 1’m an ass ; 

Though Naso himself in my cups I surpass. 

The poet’s fine phrenzy to feel is not mine, _ 

Till om table I rise with my skin full of 
wine 

When my brain owns the influence of Bac- 
chus divine, 

Then—then comes the glow—then Aum! ! 
I’m thine! 


II. 


Verses, by a Young Man of Trinity Col- 
lege, Cambridge, upon being denied by the 
Dean (along with another scholar) the 
office of reading grace, on account of the 
lack of personal comeliness and other qua- 
lifications, though they-eventually poe 
respectively, the Senior Medallist and Se- 
nior Wrangler of their year. 


Una ibant Juvenes duo 


Ripam ad flumineam forte ; silentium 


Triste ambos tenet, et dolor. 
Luctus causa eadem, culpaeadem. Deus 
Pleno non dederat loqui 
Ore ; at lingua minus congrua gutturi, 
Et tornata male, invidet 
Nequa verba sonent sesquipedalia. 
Tum, par flebile turturum, 
Alterno incipiunt cum gemitu. B. * Scelus 
Quid feci in proprium Larem, 
Ut me tu, Juvenum sancte Pater, vetes 
Pransuris benedicere !” 
R.* Sprevisti quoque mes muneris at memor 
a Jfidus eram tibi.” 
» ** At quamvis mihi vox barbara Vandalum, 
“- raucum sonuit Gothum :” 
R. * Quamvis et statua sim taciturnior, 
Et multum timeo logui - 
B. * Quamvis ora magis cardine dissona 
‘* A quo janua vertitur :” 
R. * ber toe oe tn Ag 
Per rimam tenuem 
B. “ Quamvis me superant Indica tympana, 
A. pulsave malieo :’ 
. $8 Quanelé me superat pullus avis querens, 
os nido genetriz abest :’ 
B. “* Non flavens meruit dedecus hoc coma, 


Aut gressus pedis impares :” 
2 
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R. “© Nee nos hoc tulimus jure, quia in genis 
Nostris gratia non nitet :” 
B. ** At me Pythagoras seliget ut suum, 
LEternumque silens bibam 
Doctrinam ex liquido fonte Matheseos :” 
R. ** At nobis Lyra vox erit, 
Dum corvi veluti grex alius strepunt.” 
Imitated. 
Down to the river’s side, 
Silent ‘and sad of heart, went Gownsmen 
twain ; 
In cause of grief they vied, 
And vied in crime : to pour the flowing strain 
Of words they strove in vain ; 
Unfitted to its weak, and coarsely hung, 
Ill could their faultering ee 
Articulate ‘ the long-resounding line.” 
Then with alternate whine, 
As moan two turtle-doves, they mourn: 
B. “ What sin 
Against these walls, O Dean, 
Is mine, that me thus sternly thy behest 
Forbids to bless the feast ?” 
R. “ Me, too, thou’st spurn’d ; yet, mind- 
ful of my cue, 
ee thee thy priest was true.” 
B. “But though my struggling throat’s 
hoarse tones, alas ! 
Vandal and Goth surpass ;” 
R. * Still asa statue, though I seldom speak, 
And shriek whene’er I speak ;” 
B. ** Though harsher than the hinge my 
accents grate, 
Which bears the rusted gate 
R. “ pn on pa rnin chink, 
the w 
mf thin lisp lesves *pehind ; < 
B. W Theagh Tndian gongs, or hammer’d 
stithy, far 
My voice exceeds in jar ;” 
R. “ Though me excels the callow ehirp- 
ing brood, 
Whose dam’s abroad for fi 
B.«“ y yellow locks deserved not such a 
te, 
Nor such my halti it ;” 
R. * Nor this of right my meed, for that 


my face 
Is reft of youth’s soft grace.” 
B. “ But me the Samian sage his son shall 


deem ; 
And, mute for a e, the stream 
Deep —. thy t, Mathesis, will I 


R. « Foy me the Iyie’s west stale 
Shall speak, while all beside like ravens 
hoarse shall scream.” 
III. 
Ad Percevallum e Granta exiturum, 
A. D. 1783. 
O latioris que comes ingeni 
Et Musa blandis apta teporibus, 
Te dulcis ornet, Percevalle, 
Delicias decus et tuorum! 


Proh! quanta morum gratia! que fides 
Candorque, et expers fraude protervitas ; 
Majorque quee conspectiorque 


Ingenuo venit ore virtus ! 
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O digne Tu, qui Socraticus puer 
Tres, Athenee quem legerent suum ; 
Omnisque jactaret repostum 
Populeis Academus umbris { 


En ipsa Te quam Granta colit deam 
Votisque. et alma prosequitur prece ! 
—— Fallorne 2 vel te jam morantem 
Voce pia tenet allocuta 2 


* At o beatis edibus exiens 
Dilecte, sis nostri merito memor, 
fEdes relicturus togamque et 
Plena meis loca disciplinis. 
S* Sis semper olim, qualis es, artium 
Sciens bonarum ! sit pietas tibi, 
Sit musa cordi! Teque sive 
Patribus annumerat Senatus ; 
** Sive otiosus fallis, idoneus 
Sponsee et fideli conjugio,” Tuus 
‘© Virtute (dices ) veritate 
* Granta, fui studiisque totus !?” 
(Cooke, Regal. Coll. Lit. Gr. Prof.) 
Imitated. 
O may the Muse of sprightliest vein, 
Still found in gay Good-humour’s train, 
Thy parting steps attend ! 
Dear Perceval! beloved name ! 
Whom all their joy, their pride proclaim, 
The scholar and the friend ! 


What elegance, what faith, are thine ! 

What guileless guiltless jokes combine 
To speak thy candid mind! 

What virtue—Goddess ever seen, 

When throned on the ingenuous mein, 
More bright and more refined ! 


Hail ! youth, most worthy to engage 
The lessons of th’ Athenian page, 
Of Athen’s self the love ; 
Whom Learning’s venerable host 
Their gentlest noblest son might boast 
In Academic Grove ! 


Thee Granta’s genius tends with care, 

And offer’d vows, and mother’s prayer, 
Pursue thy y: career. 

Am I deceived ? Or does she stay 

Thy lingering foot with fond delay, 
And crave thy filial ear ? 


“* O though thou oe st this happy spot, 
Be not my fostering love forgot, 
Dearest of births and best. 
These sacred walls left far behind 
That robe, this discipline resigned— 
O bear them in thy breast. 


‘6 Still, as thou art, for ever be 

The friend of Science! still to thee 
Thy God, the Muse, be dear ! 

And Pera Fate to thee 

A seat where England’s statesmen shine 
In proud ambition’s sphere ; 


** Or favouring stars thy footsteps guide 
To holier joys—the loved fireside, 
The wife and prattling line ; 
* Granta (thou’lt say), to thee in truth, 
And studious lore, I gave my youth 
In head in heart I’m thine.’ ” 
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PRIDE AND VANITY. 
MR EDITOR, 


Havine lately heard a young lady, 
who is one of your ers, say, 
that “ she thought it very difficult to 
distinguish between Pride and Vanity,” 
I have sent you this hasty sketch, 
rather common place perhaps, which 
may serve in some measure to explain 
the difference between these two pre- 
vailing points of character, should you 
think it worthy of a place in Black- 
wood’s Magazine. 

Although Pride and Vanity differ in 
various respects and degrees, yet cer- 
tainly it often requires some experi- 
ence and tact to distinguish between 
the one and the other. However, the 
general observation a to be a 
good one, “‘ that Pride is founded on 
an estimable action, whereas Vanity 
may be founded on an action, not only 
not estimable, but entirely useless, 
and even highly culpable.” 

Another general distinction between 
Pride and Vanity is this, ‘ that the 
proud man rests satisfied with the ap- 
probation of his own mind, whereas 
the vain man eagerly courts gratifica- 
tion from the applause of others,”—all 
which I shall endeavour to exemplify 
in a manner as practicable as possible. 

Ist, Should an Astronomer, after a 
long life spent in severe study, disco- 
ver a new constellation, he mont files 
ly be proud of his success, though his 
j Mento should not procure him the 
meed of public applause. Were a vo- 
tary of chat exhilarating sport called 
coursing, to find a hare more readily 
than his brother sportsmen in the 
field, and receive their praise for his 
adroitness, he would probably be as 
much gratified by the discovery of 
mawkin, as the Astronomer would be 
by the discovery of the constellation— 
but as there is nothing very estimable, 
farther than has reference to a tureen 
of soup, in finding a hare, the sports- 
man’s feeling would be vanity. 

2d, Were a beautiful and accom- 
plished woman to overhear the well- 
merited praise of her own charms 
from the lips of an amiable and sensi- 
ble man, she might, and probably 
would be proud of the tribute. Were 


an ugly, vulgar woman, to overhear 

her fancied perfections praised by a 

fool, or a puppy» she would, I imagine, 
Vou. IV. 
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be as much, if not more highly grati- 
fied than the beauty—but her feeling 
would be vanity, 

3d, A man of the world who seeks 
gratification (and courts applause) 
from drinking six bottles of a at 
a sitting, or seducing his friends’ 
wife or daughter, may be vain ; he 
cannot be of such actions. But 
a man who subjects himself to the 

test deprivations to promote-the 
interests of his country, or risks his 
life to preserve the family of his 
friend from di and ruin, may 
justly be proud of his conduct. 

4th, Were Mr Hogg, when in com- 
pany with Mr ——, to be compliment- 
ed as the undoubted author of the 
Tales of my Landlord, and were he 
seemingly to swallow the compliment, 
his acquiescence would proceed from va= 
nity, while Mr would, with all his 
reserve, feel proud of the praise, especi~ 
ally if it came from a judicious critic. 
But, I am sorry to remark, that there are 
— whose vanity leads them a step 
still farther, and who unblushingl 
endeavour to palm upon their friends 
and neighbours literary productions as 
their own, from which they have no 
merit, and in which they have, in- 
deed, had no hand, other than the em- 
ployment of their right hand, in writ- 
ing out a fair copy. is is vanity 
combined with lying and stealing— 
but, like murder, seldom escapes de 
tection, and from its odious meanness 
and turpitude, deserves (next to boast- 
ing of favours from the fair sex) the 
most severe reprobation. I could be 
more pointed and particular, but have 
no doubt that the remark as it stands 
will find a ready application. 

There are doubtless many other 
shades of difference between pride and 
vanity, which it does not suit my 
sent purpose to exhibit ; but the dive 
going truisms may possibly be of some 
use to shew, at least in , wherein 
the distinction rests, and may serve as 
a sort of familiar illustration to my 
fair young friend, and also to others, 
whose practice in such matters may 
prevail over their theory. 

It is hoped that this exposition of 
little pretence will not be considered 
with an eye of scorn, because, without 
entering into nice distinctions, an en- 
deavour has been made to render it as 
plain as A. B.C. 





I 
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ANALYTICAL ESSAYS ON THE EARLY 
ENGLISH DRAMATISTS. 


No VI. 
The Traitor.—SutRvey.* 


“ Suiriey,” says Mr Lambe in his 
Specimens of the Early English Dra- 
matic Poets, “ claims a place among 
the worthies of this period, not so 
much for any transcendent genius in 
himself, as that he was the last of a 
great race ; all of whom spoke nearly 
the same language, and had a set of 
moral feelings and notions in common. 
A new language, and quite a new turn 
of tragic and comic interest came in 
with the restoration.” Itis true, that 
Shirley is excelled by several of his 
contemporaries in depth of passion, 
which is the soul of tragedy ; but we 
cannot grant that he is not entitled, on 
his own peculiar merits, to take his 
seat among those immortals. We 
shall have an opportunity to speak at 
mem of his genius, when Mr Gif- 
ford’s edition of his plays appears ; 
when the world, now little acquainted 
with their multifarious beauties, will 





* We are not acquainted with any par- 
ficulars of Shirley’s life that are not men- 
tioned in the following passage from ‘“* El- 
lis’s Specimens,” &c. If any thing farther 
can be brought to light, it will not escape 
the research of Mr Gifford. 

** James Shirley was born in London 
about 1594, educated at Merchant Taylor’s 
Schools, entered at St John’s College, Ox- 
ford, and afterwards, having taken no de- 

. removed to Catharine Hall, Cam- 
ridge, (Vid. Bancroft’s Epigrams, 4to, 
1639, B. I. Ep. 13.) He successively be- 
came an English divine, a Popish school- 
master, and a deservedly celebrated writer 
of plays, (of which he published 39), from 
1629 to 1660. He was patronised by Wil- 
liam Duke of Newcastle, (whom he assisted, 
according to Wood, in the composition of 
te play’ as well as Ogilby, b F notes for 
his translation), and followed this his pa- 
tron’s fortunes in the wars, till the decline of 
the royal cause, when he retired obscurely to 
London. Here he was countenanced by his 
learned friend T. Stanley, Esq., and during 
the suppression of the theatres, followed his 
old trade of school teaching, in which he 
educated many eminent men. He died in 
1660, immediately after the great fire of 
London, and was interred in the same grave 
with his second wife, who died the same 
day, and was supposed, as well as Shirley, 
to have owed her death to the fright occa- 
sioned by that calamity. Besides his plays, 
he published a volume of poems, 1646, 
12mo,” 
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at once acknowledge that the revival 
of this great worthy was a work fitting 
the most acute, accurate, judicious, 
and learned of the critics and com. 
mentators on our dramatic literature. 
That our readers may be enabled to 
judge of the value of those treasures 
which Mr Gifford is about to restore 
from oblivion, we shall give them an 
analysis of the tragedy of “ The Trai- 
tor,” and some of its finest passages. 
It is for this purpose that we deviate 
from that chronological order which 
we have hitherto followed ; and per- 
haps our readers will, independently 
of this, be pleased to meet with speci- 
mens of a tragedy more regular in its 
design, and more uniformly elegant in 
the execution, than the original but 
imperfect dramas of Marlow and Web- ' 
ster. We understand too, that this 
tragedy is soon to be brought out, 
with alterations, on the stage of Co- 
vent Garden; and from the well- 
known taste, judgment and genius of 
the gentleman (Mr Shiel), to whom 
these alterations are, we hear, intrust- 
ed, there can be no doubt that it will 
be successful. 

It is called “‘ The Traitor,” because 
Lorenzo, the ruling character, kins- 
man and favourite of Alexander Duke 
of Florence, plots the overthrow of his 
Prince and benefactor. In the second 
scene, which is written with great elo- 
quence and animation, and moreover, 
truly dramatic, the Duke, who has 
received letters unveiling the treachery 
of Lorenzo, taxes him with his guilt. 
That arch-traitor repels the charge 
with crafty indignation, and convinces 
his creduious kinsman of his inno- 
cence. The following lines will serve 
to show the character of the dialogue: 


Lor. This, o’ the sudden, 

Sir ; I must owe the title of a Traitor 

To your high favours ; envy first conspir’d, 

And malice now accuses: but what story 

Mention’d his name, that had his prince’s 
bosom, 

Without the people's hate ? ’tis sin enough, 

In some men, to be great; the throng of 
stars, 

The rout and common people of the sky, 

Move still another way than the sun does, 

That gilds the creature: take your honours 


2 
And, if you can, that purple of my veins, 
Which flows in your’s, and you shall leave 
me in 
A state I shall not fear the great one’s envy, 
Nor common people’s rage; and ‘yet, per- 
haps, 


You may be credulous against me, 
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Escaped from this peril, Lorenzo 
undertakes to forward the designs of 
the Duke on Amidea, that her brother 
Sciarrha, a man fierce and jealous of 
his family’s honour, may be thus in- 
stigated to murder the seducer. _ 

The second act, accordingly, opens 
with a conversation between Lorenzo 
and Sciarrha, in which the latter, 
when informed of the dishonour me- 
ditated against his sister, is worked up 
by the artifices of the “ Traitor” into 
furious passion. 

Sci. My sister! Though he be the duke, 

he dares not.— 
Patience, patience! if there be such a virtue, 
I want it, Heaven; yet keep it a little longer, 
It were a sin to have it ; such an injury 
Deserves a wrath next to your own.—My 
sister ! 

It has thrown wild-fire in my brain, Lorenzo, 
A thousand Furies revel in my skull. 

Has he bn sins enough in’s court to damn 


5 J 
But my roof must be guilty of new lusts, 
And none but Amidea ? these the honours 
His presence brings our house ! 
Lor, Temper your rage. 
Sci. Are all the brothels rifled? no quaint 


jlece 
Left nid in Florence, that will meet his hot 
And valiant luxury, that we are came to 
Supply his blood out of our families ? 
Diseases gnaw his title off! 

Lor. My lord— 

Sci. He is no prince of mine; he forfeited 
His greatness that black minute he first gave 
Consent to my dishonour. 

Lor. Then I’m sorry— 

Sci. Why should you be sorry, sir ? 

You say it is my sister he would strumpet, 
Mine! Amidea! ’tis a wound you feel not ; 
But it strikes through and through the poor 


Sciarrha. 
I do not think but all-the ashes of 
My ancestors de,gwell in their dark urns, 
At this report of Amidea’s shame : 
It is their cause, as well as mine; and should 
Heaven suffer the duke’s sin to pass unpu- 
nish’d, 
Their dust must of necessity conspire 
To make an earthquake in the temple. 
Lorenzo finding Sciarrha in this 
key, admits him to his confidence— 
informs him of his design to destroy 
Alexander—and before they part, Sci- 
arrha vows to put that prince to death, 
in revenge for his insult to Amidea, 
Lor, From horrid rape—'las, Amidea ! 
Sci. ) oe aerate by all that’s blest, he 


Return my willingness to be his pander, 


My sister’s readiness to meet his dalliance ; 
His ar have bought our shame :—~he 


C8 5 
The roof he would dishonour with his lust” 
Shall] be his tomb ;~ebid him be confident ; 
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Conduct him, good Lorenzo, I’ll dispose 
My house for this great scene of death. 

In pursuance of this scheme, Sci- 
arrha, in his first interview with his 
sister Amidea, pretends to her that he 
wishes her to submit to the Duke’s 
embraces, as the best means of the ad-« 
vancement of the family, ‘The lady 
listens with indignation to the vile 
proposal, and after one of those fine, 
animated, dignified altercations, of 
which there are so many, similar in 
subject and sentiment, in the old dra- 
matists, Sciarrha, proud of his sister’s 
virtue, exclaims 


Sci. Let me kiss thee, 
My excellent, chaste sister.—Florio, 
Thou hast my soul ; I did but try your vir- 
tues.— 
*Tis truth, the duke does love thee, viciously, 
Let him, let him ! he comes to be our guest; 
This night he means to revel .: our house,— 
The Tarquin shall be entertain’d ; he shall. 
We cannot forbear quoting part of 
this fine scene. As Amidea approach- 
es, Sciarrha says to her brother Florio, 
Is she not fair, 
Exceeding beautiful, and tempting, Florio ? 
Look on her well, methinks I could turn 


et, 

And inthe her a more excellent piece than 

heaven. 
Let not fond men hereafter commend what 
They most admire, by fetching from the stars, 
Or fiowers, their glory of similitude, | 
But from thyself the rule to know all beauty; 
And he that shall arrive.at so much baldness, 
To say his mistress’ eyes, or voice, or breath, 
Are half so bright, so.clear, so sweet as thine, 
Hath told the world enough of miracle.. 
These are the duke’s own raptures, Amidea ; 
His own poetic flames ; an argument 
He loves my sister. 

He then begins his temptation in’ a 
strain of warmth and vigour, charac- 
teristic of the’ safe fearlessness of the 
energetic minds of old. 

Sci. What do great ladies do at court,. I 

ray ? 
Enjoy the pleasures of the world, dance, kiss 
The amorous lords, and change court breath; 
sing 3 lose 
Belief of other heaven ; tell wanton dreams, 
Rehearse their sprightly bed-scenes, and 
boast, whi 
Hath most idolaters ; accuse all faces 
That trust to the simplicity of nature, 
Talk witty Le segunae 
Discourse — gaudy wardrobes, plot new 


Pp : 
Jest upon courtiers’ legs, laugh at the wag- 


Of helt oa feathers, and a thousand more 
Delights, which private ladies never think of. 
But above all, and wherein thou shalt make 
AH other beauties envy thee, the duke, 
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From the fair troop thy person forth, to ex- 


Embraces with, lay siege to these soft lips, 
And not remove, till he liath suck’d thy 


heart, 
Which soon dissolv’d with thy sweet breath, 
; shall be 
Made part of his, at the same instant he 
Conveying a new soul into thy breast 
With a creating kiss. 
: Amnidea’s first answer to “‘ what is 
your resolve ?” is simply beautiful. 
Hho th 1 ota Se roe 
in 1 er virgins 
When I a dak. Bam one factious 
thought 
Should lurk within me to betray my fame 
To such a blot, my hands shall mutiny, 
And boldly with a poinard teach my heart 
To weep out a repentance. 

In the meanwhile, it appears that 
Amidea had been tenderly beloved by 
Pisano, who had transferred his affec- 
tions to Oriana. His friend Cosmo 
loves Oriana, but shews the depth and 
sincerity of his friendship, by giving 
up all claim on her to his rival. We 
discover, from the first scene of the 
ply, that the Traitor Lorenzo, afraid 

Cosmo “7 become dangerous 
in the state, i of Oriana’s 
wealth, had worked upon Pisano to 
forget. his first love, and lay siege to 
roth re ee he friend. = also 

t tragi ects to both par- 

ties may result from this inconstancy. 
Both ladies therefore, Amidea and 
Oriana, are deserted by those they love. 
This, we think, is rather a clumsy, 
and not very probable, contrivance, but 
without doubt, it produces, through- 
out the play, several interesting situa- 
tions, and much pathos. Amidea’s be- 
— — informed by Pisano 
she no longer possesses his affec- 
tions, is psec oad and dignified ; and 
there is still greater beauty in the 
scene between Cosmo and Oriana, 
when he intreats her, with indiffer- 
ence ill assumed and not long preserv- 
ed, to transfer her love to Pisano. 
This scene would act well, being full 
of affection and earnestness, and the 
being singularly musical and 
beautiful. Oriana submits to her fate. 


«* I’ve heard too much; do with me what 
I am all passive—nothing of myself, 
But an obedience to unhappiness.” 

In the third act, preparations for a 
masque are made in Sciarrha’s house, 
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and there assemble the Duke, Amidea, 
Lorenzo, Sciarrha, Florio, &c. 
Duke. Sciarrha, you exceed in entertain. 
ment ; 
Banquet our eyes too ? 

Lor. He will feast all senses. 

Sci. Only a toy, my lord ; I cannot call’t 
A ue, not worthy of this presence, yet 
It the freedom of my heart, and gra- 
s Fe ser bs 

or this great honour. 

Duke. Amidea must 
Sit near us. 

Sci. Lords, your places ; ’twill not be 
Worth half this ceremony.—Let them begin. 

Sciarrha is right in saying that the 
entertainment which follows can scarce- 
ly be called a masque, for it is rather 
an imitation of the old moralities, 
The characters are Lust, Youth, Plea« 
sure, Death, and Furies. The whole 
representation is intended to shadow 
forth the wickedness of the Duke, and 
the fate that awaits him. Sciarrha sits 
by him, explains the spectacle, and 
watches his unsuspecting victim. Af- 
ter the song of Lust, which contains 
some strong lines, the Duke asks, 

Duke. What’s he ? 

Sci. A wild young man that follows Lust ; 
He has too much blood, it seems. 

Duke. Why looks he back ? 

Sci. There is a thing call’d Death, that 
With ae Nino Furies ; but the S 

itha train of Furies ; but the Syrens 
of sity ta him secure, and now the hag 
Embraces him, and circles him with plea- 


sures 5 
The harpies mean to dance too. 

If this scene is to be retained in the 
representation, and we presume it will, 
fine music may render it very impres- 
sive. The character of the Duke, and 
the situation of peril in which his 
own wickedness has placed him, make 
the mind willing to receive wild im- 

ressions, and to gaze on wild em- 

lems of retribution. We are not well 
acquainted with the liberties allowed 
in fitting old plays for the stage, but 
assuredly aman of genius may ren- 
der this scene a very striking—even 
terrible one. 

At the close of the masque, Sciar- 
rha brings the Duke to Amidea. This 
lofty-minded pure-souled lady has re- 
solved to save the Duke’s life, by con- 
verting him from his wicked purpose 
against her virtue. Sciarrha and Flo- 
rio remain concealed to watch the is- 
sue of her conversation with the amo- 
rous Duke. The whole scene is ex- 
cellent, The Duke exclaims to Ami- 
dea— 
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Duke. That question is propounded time- 
ly : hadst thou 
Not interrupted me, I should have lost 


M thy lips, and quite forgot 
See iet Mies beyeed it, which I came for. 


Let others satisfy themselves to read 

The wonders in thy face, make proud their 
eye, 

By seeing thine, turn statues at thy voice, 

Red dink thoy nove: fx enough ear thee. 

Aman half dead with famine would wish 


here 
To feed on smiles, of which the least hath 


To call'sn anchorite from his prayers, tempt 
ei seep 
Lead them like prisoners round about the 
Pat fe golden chains; this were 


Had not my fate provided more, to make me 
Believe m immortal in thy touches. 
Come to thy bed, transform me there to hap- 


I'll laugh at all the fables of the gods, 
And teach our poets, after I know thee, 
To write the true Elysium. 
Amidea, shortly after this, says to a 
question of the Duke, 
Ami. To tell you that you are not virtuous. 
Duke. 1m of your mind. 
Ami. But I am not so wicked 
To be of yours: oh, think but who you are, 
Your title speaks you nearest heaven, and 
ints 


You out a glorious reign among the angels ; 
Do not depose yo of one, and be 
Of the other disinherited. 


Finding that Amidea, who has al- 
ready wounded herself in the arm, is 
per Me to stab herself to the heart 
with a poinard, rather than surrender 
her honour,—the Duke relents and 
desists from his iniquity. 

Duke. Contain ; I am sorry, sorry from 


my soul, 
Trust me, I do bleed inward, Amidea, 
Can answer all thy drops: oh, on me, 
Thou faint’stalready, dost not? I am fearful. 
The phenix, with her wings, when she is 


dying, 
Can fan Lor’ ashes into another life ; 
But ar thy breath, more sweet than all 
the 
That helps the other’s funeral, returns 
To heaven, the world must be eternal loser. 
Look to thy wound. 

Sciarrha comes from his conceal- 
ment, and, struck with the remorse 
and penitence of the Duke, confesses 
to him the plan of murder concerted 
between himself and Lorenzo. The 


Duke being still incredulous of his fa- 
vourite’s guilt, Sciarrha says, 
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Sci. We will not shift the scene till you 
believe it.— 
Florio, entreat my lord Lorenzo hither.— 
[Exit Florio. 
Step but behind the arras, and your ear 
Shall tell you who’sthe traitor living. 
Observe but when I him you are slain, 
How he'll rejoice, and call me Florence’ great 
on bless my arm, that in your blood 
given our groaning state a liberty ; 
Sciarrha. . 


Then trust 

Lorenzo is accordingly called in, but 
having overheard the last words of Sci- 
arrha, his ve! nature is on its 
and, instead of rejoicing with Sciarrha 
over the Duke’s death, and acknowledg« 
ing himself an accessory to the murder, 
he assumes the looks and words of the 
deepest horror and reprobation. Sci 
arrha, incensed with his h isy, 
nee upon him, but the inter- 


eres. 
Duke. Put up, I say. 
Sci. My lord, we are both cozened : 
That very smile’s a traitor: 
Duke. Come, be calm : 
You are too passionate Sciarrha, and 
Mistook Lorenzo. 
Lor. But I hold him noble ; 
I see he made this trial of my faith, 
And I forgive him. 
The scene closes tumultuously—the 
city having been agitated with the re« 
rt of the Duke’s death, and the dif- 
erent factions ripe for action. The 
fourth act opens with a soliloquy of 
Lorenzo, who finds himself in 
all his ambitious schemes. 
Lor. My plots thrive not; m i 
a a 
And in the very point ir di 
Recoil with danger to myself : are there 
No faithful villains left in nature ? all 
Turn’d honest? man nor spirit aid Lorenzo, 
Who hath not patience to his fate, 
But must compel it. How Sciarrha play’d 
The dog-bolt with me! and had not I pro- 


vided 
In wisdom for him, that distress had ruin’dme. 
His frozen sister, Amidea, too, 
Hath half converted him ; but I must set 
New wheels in motion, to make him yet 
More hateful, and then cut him from hisstalk, 
Ripe for my vengeance. I'll not trust the 
rabble ; 
Confusion on [’em !]—the giddy multitude, 
That, but two minutes ere the came 
at them, 
Bellow’d out Liberty, shook the city with 
Their throats, no sooner saw him, but they 
melted 
With the hot apprehension of a gallows : 
And when a pardon was proclaim’d (a fine 
State-snaffle for such mules), they turn’d 


their cry 
To acclamations, and deaf’d heaven to beg 
His long and prosperous reign. A sudden rot 
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Consume this base herd ! an the devil want 
Anycattle for his own teeth, these are for him. 


He is interrupted by Sciarrha, who 
comes to demand reparation for the in- 
sult given to him by his hypocrisy. 
Lorenzo, with consummate art, repe 
the charge, confesses that he had re- 

ted ‘of his former guilt, and on of- 
ered violence from Sciarrha, calls in 
his armed attendants. When Sciarrha 
the worst, Lorenzo, with seem- 
ing magnanimity, dismisses his friends, 
em, and offers Sciarrha his pardon. The 
‘= “hot-blooded and impetuous young man 
is won over by this consummate hy- 
ite, and henceforth vows to be his 
fiend. The scene is throughout ad- 
mirably managed—and, in the altera- 
tions of feeling in Sciarrha, and the 
insidious eloquence of Lorenzo, is dis- 
played a clear and profound insight 
into human nature. This, tod, is a 
scene that would be most effective in 
representation. 

While Lorenzo and Sciarrha are to 

ther, Petruchio, Pisano’s servant, 

rings intelligence that his master is 
next day to be married to Oriana. 
Sciarrha, from whom his sister had 
concealed Pisano’s faithlessness, is in- 
flamed to madness. 

Sci. Teach fools and children patience. 
May dogs eat up Sciarrha : let me live 
The prodigy of sorrow; die a death 
That may draw tears from Scythians, if Pi- 

san 


0 
Lead o’er his threshold any soon-won dame, 
To be my sister’s shame! I am calm now. 
One {thus} false, heaven, why should thy 
altars save ? ie A 
'*Tis just that Hymen light him to his grave. 
just ymen lig Tre 


Lor. A thousand Furies swell his rage ! 


Pisano bleed, this is the safest killing ; 
Wise men secure their fates, and execute 
Invisibly, like that most subtle flame ~ 
That burns the heart, yet leaves no part or 


touch 
Upon the skin to follow or suspect it.— 
Farewell, dull, passionate fool! how this 
doth feed me! 
Kill, and be lost thyself ; or, if his sword 
Conclude thy life, both ways I am reveng’d. 
Having thus got Sciarrha into a 
quarrel which he hopes will prove fa- 
tal, Lorenzo again revives the passion 
of the Duke for Amidea, and promises 
once more to get her into his power. 


The Duke's penitence had been but 
transitory, he says, 

Duke. Do this ; 
And I'll 


t the folly of my penitence, 
to my soul, a nearer pledge, 


And take 
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Than blood or nature gave me: I’m renew’d, 


I feel my natural warmth return. 

‘ where, 

Is this to be expected ? I grow old, 
While our embraces are deferr’d. 

Lor. I go 
To hasten your delight ; prepare your blood 
For amorous game: Sciarrha’s fate is cast 
Firmer than destiny. 

Duke. Thou art my prophet, 

I'll raise thee up an altar. 

Lor. Trust these brains. 

Pisano now leads Oriana to the al- 
tar, and on their I thither, the bride 
catches a glance of her lover Cosmo at 
a balcony, and faints away. 

Pis. Will heaven divorce us ere the priest 

have made 
Our marriage perfect ? we in vain hereafter 
Shall hear him: teach, that our religion-binds 
To have the church’s ceremony. She returns. 
Ori. Why were you so unkind to call me 
from 
Apleasing slumber? Death hasa fine dwelling, 
Something spake to me from that window. 

Amidea rushes in, and beseeches Pi 
sano to return with Oriana, as her 
brother is lying in wait for him, to re- 
venge her dishonour. Pisano turns a 
deaf ear to these intreaties, What fol- 
lows is exquisite. 

Ami. I have done; pray be not angry, 
That still I wish youwell: may heaven diver: 
All harms that threaten you; full blessings 

crown 
Your marriage! I hope there is no sin in this; 
Indeed I cannot choose but pray for you. 
This might have been my wedding-day—— 

Ori. Good heaven, 
I would it were! my heart can tell, I take 
No joy in being his bride, none in your 

prayers ; 

You shall have my consent to have him still : 
I will resign my place, and wait on you, 
If you will marry him. 

Ami. Pray do not mock me, 
But if you do, I can forgive you too. 

Ori. Dear Amidea, do not think I mock 

Your sorrow ; by these tears, that are not 
worn 

By every virgin on her wedding-day, 

I am compell’d to give away myself : 

Your hearts were promis’d, but he ne’er had 
mine. 

Am not I wretched too ? 

Ami. Alas, poor maid ! 

We two keep sorrow alive then; but I pri- 
thee, 

When thou art married, love him, prithee 
love him, 

For he esteems thee well ; and once a day 

Give him akiss forme ; but do not tell him, 

Twas my desire: perhaps "twill fetch a sigh 

From him, and I had rather break my heart. 

But one word more, and heaven be with you 


When, 


Since you have led the way, I hope, my lord, 
That § am free to marry too ? 
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Pis. Thou art. 
Ami. Let me beseech you then, to be so 
kind, 
After your own solemnities are done, 
To grace iny wedding; I shall be married 
shortly. 
Pis. To whom ? 
Ami. To one whom you have all heard 
talk of, 
Your fathers knew him well; one, who will 
never 
Givecause I should suspect him toforsake me; 
A constant lover, one whose lips, tho’ cold, 
Distil chaste kisses: though our bridal bed 
Be not adorn’d with roses, ’twill be green ; 
We shall have virgin laurel, cypress, yew, 
To make us garlands ; tho’ no pine do burn, 
Our nuptials shall have torches, and our 


chamber 
Shall be cut out of marble, where we’ll sleep, 
Free from all care for ever: Death, my lord, 
T hope, shall be my husband. Now, farewell ; 
Although no kiss, accept my parting tear, 
And give me leave to wear my willow here, 

Sciarrha now comes up, and after a 
short parley, stabs Pisano. Lorenzo 
having dogged his steps with an arm- 
ed retinue, takes him prisoner, and 
makes a shew of offering him protec- 
tion. Sciarrha says, 

Sci. You shall not lose the smallest beam 

of favour, 
To buy a man so desperate. I never 
Thought death the monster that weak men 
have fancied, ; 
= ” ¥ make us more in love with life, 

e devil’s picture may affright poor souls 
Into their bodies’ pd re ag np kl 
To resolute man’s a shadow ; and cold sweat 
Dare not approach his forehead. I am armed 
To die, and give example of that fortitude 
Shall shame the law’s severity: my sister 
May now give back Pisano his false vows, 
To line his coffin ; one tear shed on me is 
Enough, the justice I have done shall make 
My memory belov’d. 

Lorenzo now suggests to Sciarrha, 
that he may yet save his life by put- 
ting Amidea once more in the power 
of the Duke. This proposal he fierce- 
ly spurns at. ; 

Lor. I have done, 

And praise your heathen resolution 

Of death ; go practise immortality, 

And tell us, when you can get leave to visit 

This world =. what fine things you erijoy 

In hell, - ither these rash passions drive 
thee ; 

And ere thy body hath three days inhabited 

A melancholy chamber in the earth, 

Hung round about with skulls and dead 
men’s bones, 

Ere Amidea hath told all her tears 

Upon thy marble, or the epitaph 

Bely thy soul, by saying it is fed 

To heaven, this sister shall be ravished, 

Maugre thy dust and heraldry. 

Sci. Ha! ravish'd 
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When onde Was't not so! oh my 
soul ? 
I feel it weep within me, and the tears 
Soften my : Lorenzo, I repent 
My fury. , 
Lor. 1 advis’d you the best way 
My wisdom could direct. 
Sci. I thank you for’t, 
You have awak’d my reason, I am ashain’d 
I was no sooner sensible ; does the duke 
Affect my sister still, say you ? 
Lor. Most passionately. 
Sci. ao shall obey him then, upon my 
es 
That’s it, my life. I know she loves me 
dearly. 
I shall have much ado to win her to’t, 
But she shall come; I’ll send her. 
Lor, Perform this. 
Sci. I will net only send her, but prepar’d 
Not to be disobedient to his highness ; 
He shall command her any thing. 
Lor. Do this 
And be for ever happy. When these have 
Only for form but waited on you home, 
This disengages them. 
Sci. My humblest service 
To the duke I pray, and tell him, Amides 
This night shall be at his dispose, by this. 
Lor. I’m confident ; farewell !—Attend 
Sciartha. : 
The last act opens with a very fine 
scene between Sciarrha and Amidea, 
that would not have disgraced Shak- 
speare himself ; and which, indeed, at 
once reminds us of that between Clau- 
dio and Isabella in Measure for Mea- 
sure. Amidea, plunged in profound 
sorrow for the death of the faithless 
Pisano, and shuddering at the pros~ 
pect of her brother’s execution, wishes 
she might be accepted as a sacrifice to 
avert his punishment. 
Ami. Nothing can be too precious 
To save a brother, such a loving brother 
As you have been. 
Sci. Death*s a devouring gamester, 
And sweeps up all: what thinkst thou of 


an eye ? 
Couldst thou spare one, and think the blem- 
ish recompens’d, 
To see me safe with t’other? Or a hand ? 
This ie [ Amidea,] that hath so 


9 

With admiration, trembled on the lute, 
Till we have pray’d thee leave the strings 

awhile, 
And laid our ears close to thy ivory fingers, 
Suspecting all the harmony P ed 
From their own motion, without the need , 
Of any dull or passive instrument. 
No, Amidea, thou shalt not bear one scar 
To buy my life ; the sickle shall not touch 
A flower that grows so fair upon his stalk ; 


Thy t’other hand will miss a white com- 
panion, 

And wither on thy arm: what then can T 

Expect from thee to save me ? 1 would live, 
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And owe my life to thee, so twere not bought 
Too dear. 


Ami. Do you believe I should not find 
The way to heaven ? were both mine eyes 


shall ela up the and rugged cliffs 
I imb ose i 
Without a hand. st 
Sci. One way there is, if thou 
Dost love [me] with that tenderness. 
Ami. Pronounce it, 
And let no danger that attends, incline you 
To make a pause. 
Sci.:Theduke, thou knowst, didst love thee. 
Ami. Ha! 
Sci. Nay, do not start already, nor mis- 
take me ; 
I do not as before, make trial of thee, 
Whether thou canst, laying aside et 
Meet his lascivious arms ; but, bythisvirtue, 
I must beseech thee to forego it all, 
And turn a sinful woman. 
Ami. Bless me ! 
Sci. I know the kingdoms of the world 
contain not 
Riches enough to tempt thee to a fall 
That will so much undo thee; but I am. - 
Thy brother, dying brother ; if thou lov’st 


Him, — for thee hath done so 
m 3 
Died his hands in blood, to revenge thee, 


And in murder wounded his own soul 
Almost te death, consent to lose thy innocenice; 
I know it makes thee grieve, but I shall live 
To love thee better for it : apa 
T for our sins, and pray weep 
heaven hath pardon’d all. 
Ami. Oh, never, never. 
Sci. Do but repeat thy words, to save my 
life, 
And that will teach compassion, my life ; 
Our shame, the stain of all our family, 
Which will succeed in my ignoble death, 
Thou washest off. 
Ami. But stain myself for ever. 
Sci. Where? In thy face, who shall be- 
hold one blemish, 
Or one spot more in thy whole frame? thy 


beauty 
Will be the verysame, th » th 
Wear no deforsity. yp aeo, Cones 
Ami. Oh, do not 

So like a rebel to all modesty, 

To all religion ; if these arguments 
Seeing Som your j that I am fallen, 
After a proof you did so late ap 

Sci. 1 had not kill’d Pisano then ; that I 


am now 
More spotted than the marble: then my head 
Did owe no forfeiture to law, 
It does ache now; then I but tried thy virtue, 
Now my condition calls for mercy to thee, 
Though to thyself thou appear cruel for’t : 
Come, we may liye both, if you please. 

Ami. I must never breath at such a rate. 
Who has 


Made afraid to die? I pi " 

And wah myself in any idles 

Your leader. When our souls shall leave 
this dwelling, 
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The glory of one fair and virtuous action 
Is above all the scutcheons on our tomb, 
Or silkin banners over us. 

Sci. So valiant ! 
I will not interpose another syllable 
To entreat your pity ; say your prayers, and 


en 
Thou’rt ripe to be translated from the earth, 
To make a cherubin. 

Ami. What ‘means my brother ? 

Sci. To kill you. 

Ami. Do not fright me, good Sciarrha. 

Sci. And I allow three minutes for de« 

votion. 

Ami. Will you murder me ? 

Sci. Do you tremble ? 

Ami. Not at the terror of your sword, 
But at the horror will affright thy soul, 
For this black deed. I see Pisano’s blood 
Is texted in thy forehead, and thy hands 
Retain too many crimson spots already ; 
Make not thyself, by inurthering of thy sister, 
All a red letter. 

Sci. You shall be the martyr. 

Ami. Yet stay; is there no remedy but 


death, 
And from your hand ? then keep your word, 


and let me 
Use one short prayer. [ Kneels. 
Sci. I shall relent. [ Aside. 
Ami. Forgive me, Heaven, and witness 
T have still 
My virgin thoughts ; "tis not to save my life, 
But his ptnsey $i . 
Sciarrha, give me leave to veil my face. 
[ Rises. 


I dare not look upon you, and pronounce 
I am too much a sister ; live ; hereafter, 
I know, you will condemn my frailty for it. 


I will obey the duke. 
Sci. Darest thou consent? [Stabs her. 


When Florio breaks open the door 
and enters, Amidea, like Desdemona, 
strives to avert the suspicion of guilt 
from the murderer. 


Ami. 1 drew the weapon to it : 
Heaven knows my brother lov’d me: now, 


The duke wal not pursue me with new flames. 

Sciarrha, tell the rest: love one another 

The time you live together; I'll pray for you 

In heaven: farewell! kiss me when I am 
dead 


You else will stay my journey. [ Dies. 

Sci. Didst not hear 
An angel call her ? Florio, I have much, 
To tell thee : take her up; stay, I will talk 
A little more with her ; she is not dead, 
Let her alone ;—nay then, she’s gone indeed. 
But hereabouts her soul must hover still, 
Let’s speak to that : fair spirit— 

Flo. You talk idly. 

Sci. Do you talk wisely then. An ex- 

cellent pattern, 
or meal he on Re leet dae reece 
Or may she not putrefaction, 
And be the very figure on her tomb? . 
5 
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Cannot thy tears and mine preserve her. 
Flexio ? . 


if we want brine, a thousand virgins shall 
Weep every day upon her, and Ves, 
In winter, leaning round upon hermonument, 
Being moist creatures, stiffen with the cold, 
And freeze into so many white supporters. 
But we lose time.—I charge thee, by thy love 
To this relic, be instructed by me, _ 
Not to thy danger ; some rev: must 
And I mm lost already ; if thou fall, 
Who shall survive, to give us funeral ? 
[Exeunt. 
Lorenzo is now maddened at the 
failure of all his plots, and resolves at 
last to murder the Duke with his own 
npr Psa lest the youth and we 
is benefact icht pal : 
pins he has for some time kept m his 
chamber a picture of his victim, that, 
ing on it with fell ts, he 
might harden his heart for the mur- 


der. 

Here first the duke was pai to the life, 

See death: I love 

My brain for the invention, and thus 

Confirm’d, dare trust my resolution. 

I did suspect his youth and beauty might 

Win fi ER RTE Tete 
> 

Or the remembrance that he is my kinsman, 

Might thrill my blood; or something in 
e 


his titl 
Might give my hand repulse, and startle 
nature : 


But thus I have arm’d myself against all pity, 
That when I comet ke my por ay 
ve ~—rmeN ee ently wound 
> 
As thus I stab his picture, and stare on it. 
Stabs the picture. 
Methinks the duke should feel menow: is not 
ag 5 gegen can helessthan tremble, 
When a my arm to wound his coun- 
eit 


Florio, Sciarrha’s brother, comes 
upon him in the fantastic horrors of 
his solitude, and tells him that Ami- 
dea is at last willing to receive the em- 
‘braces of the Duke, and will come 

The last scene opens with melan- 
choly music, and discovers the body 
of Amidea laid out for interment. 

Vou, IV. 
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1 Gentlewoman. This is asad employment. 
2 Gent. The last we e’er shall do my lady. 
Florio, looking on the corpse, says, 
Let me look upon 
My sister now ; still she retains her beauty, 
Death has been kind to leave her all this 
sweetness. 

Thus in a ing have I oft saluted 

My sister in her ber, sate upon 

Her bed, and talk’d of many harmless pas- 


sages ? 
But now’ tis night, and a lo ht with her, 
I ne’er shall see these conde tee again, 
Until we meet in heaven.—Thedukealready! 
The Duke now enters the chamber 
in all the impatience of passion. 
Duke. All perfect; till this minute, I 
could never 
Boast I was happy: all this world has not 
A blessing to exchange: this world! ’tis 


heaven ; 

And thus I take possession of my saint : 
[Goes wp to the bed. 

Asleep already ? "twere great pity to 

Disturb her » yet if her soul be not 

Tired with the body’s t, it must convey 

Into her slumbers I wait and thus 

Seal pe ma [ Kisses. ]|—What winter 

Ww 


Upon this lip ! *twas no warm kiss; F'll try 
Aetna Rann githe ney in eat 90, ete 
ve 

Drunk ice, and feel a numbness spread 
through [all] 

My blood at once.—-Ha! let me examine 

A little better; Amidea! she is dead, she 
is dead ! 

What horror doth invade me ?—Help, Lo- 


renzo ! 
Murder ! where is Lorenzo ? 

Lorenzo rushes in with Petruchio (a 
wicked creature of his), and, amidst 
prayers for mercy, murders the Duke, 
who dies exclaiming, 

I am coming, Amidea, I am coming.— 

For thee, inhuman murderer, expect 

My blood shall fly to heaven, and there in- 
*d, 


Hang a prodigious meteor all thy life, 

And when by some as bloody hand as thine 

Thy soul is ebbing forth, it shall descend 

In flaming drops upon thee: oh, I faint !—~ 

Thou flattering world farewell! let princes 
er 


gath 
My dust into a glass, and learn to spend 
Their hour of state, that’s all they have; 
for when 
That’s out, Time never turns the glass 
agen. [ Dies. 
Lor. So! 
Lay him beside his mistress ; hide their faces. 
The duke dismiss’d the traincame with him ? 
Pet. He did, my lord. 
Lor. Run to Sciarrha, pray him come 


and speak with me ; 
Secure his passage to this chamber : haste f 
[Exit Ped. 
K 
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74 
He’s dead; I'll trust him now, and his 


ghost too ; 
Fools start at shadows, I’m in love with night 
And her complexion. 

Sciarrha and Florio now join Lor- 
enzo, and he proposes that they shail 
give out that the Duke ravished and 
murdered Amidea, for which he was 
slain by her brother ; and that then he 
and Sciarrha shall assume joint sway 
over Florence. Sciarrha for a while 
dallies with these ambitious projects, 
and then, laying aside his assumed 
acquiescence, dares the villain Loren- 
zo to single combat, as having been 
the cause of all his ruin. They fight 
and fall dead by mutual wounds. 

We have few farther observations 
to make on this tragedy. _ Our readers 
will have seen, in the first place, from 
the extracts, that the language is sin- 
gularly spirited, poetical, and also 

atic. The interest is well kept 
alive; for all the incidents follow each 
other, if not very naturally, at least 
with a wild tumult and precipitation 
which agitates us with frequent alter- 
ation of feeling. There is nothing 
dull, heavy, or lingering in the whole 
action. Neither are there any intri- 
cacies in the plot to disentangle,—so 
that we are never called on for the 
exercise of ingenuity, instead of the 
indulgence of passion. These are 

t merits in an acting play ; and 
indeed with them a play can, if well 
acted, scarcely fail of success. 

But, besides these excellencies, we 
are inclined to think, that Lorenzo 
and Sciarrha are characters that would 
tell in representation. The intellec- 
tual energy of the former gives him 
something of dignity, and saves him, 
at all times, from. utter degradation, 
Ambition carries with it nobility ; 
and the baseness of the means em- 
ployed to attain its object, is partiall 

idden by the strength of mind whic 
invests them. Lorenzo is certainly, 
though not an interesting, almost a 
commanding traitor ; and we feel our- 
selves in some measure under the 
mastery of that talent, which, though 
ultimately defeated, kept him so long 
on the very brink of success. It can- 
not be said that we have an interest 
in him ; but we unquestionably desire 
to follow him in his career, if it be 
only to witness its anticipated termi- 
nation. The cool, calculating, intre- 
= villeny of the “ Traitor,” is fine- 
y contrasted with the fiery and im- 
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petuous, but easily deceived and un- 
steady, Sciarrha,—a man of mixed 
vices and virtues, such as we find in 
nature, and drawn by the poet to the 
very life. 

In Pisano and Cosmo we find little 
to interest, and, as we observed be~ 
fore, there is something rather fantas~ 
tic and unnatural in their story; yet 
the mind not unwillingly turns to 
them as inferior instruments employ- 
ed to hasten the catastrophe ; and 
some of the scenes in which they are 
engaged are full of beauty and tender 
ness. 

Of Oriana we see little,—but that 
little is sufficiently touching ; and we 
feel enough of interest in her to make 
us pleased that, at the end of the dra- 
ma, she finds happiness with Cosmo. 

Amidea takes a faster hold on our 
affections. The heroic and yet gentle 
spirit which she exhibits in her for 
lorn desertion, invests her with the 
highest dignity of her sex. There is a 
calm stateliness in her sorrow, and 2 
strength of love in her virgin widow- 
hood, that her lover’s perfidy cannot im- 
pair. There are few things in dramatic 
poetry much more beautiful than the 
scene of her death ; and though weknow 
not how “ the laying out,” and the 
exhibition of the sheeted corpse, might 
affect spectators in a theatre, ev 
reader in the closet must feel it chi 
his heart’s blood, while, at the same 
time, there is a relief from painful 
sorrow in the exquisite beauty A the 


poetry. H. 
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VERSES, 
ADDRESSED TO THE RIGHT HON. 
LADY ANNE SCOTT OF BUCCLEUCH. 


[We have as yet, by accidental circum- 
stances, been prevented from laying before 
our readers any account of the Prose Tales 
lately published by Mz Hoce. In the 
mean time, we have great pleasure in ex- 
tracting the following very beautiful Poetical 
Dedication to a Young Lady of the Noble 
Family whose enlightened patronage has 
been so liberally extended to the ErTRICK 
SHEPHERD. | 


To HER, whose bounty oft hath shed 
Joy round the peasant’s lowly bed, 
When trouble press’d and friends were few, 
And God and Angels only knew— ‘ 
To HER, who loves the board to cheer, 
And hearth of simple Cottager ; 
Who loves the tale of rural hind, 
And wayward visions of his mind, 
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I dedicate, with high delight, 

The themes of many a winter night. 
What other name on Yarrow’s vale 

Can Shepherd choose to grace his tale ? 

There other living name is none 

Heard with one feeling,—one alone. 

Some heavenly charm must name endear 

That all men love, and all revere ! 

Even the rude boy of rustic form, 

And robes all fluttering to the storm, 

Whose roguish lip and graceless eye 

Inclines to mock the passer by, 

Walks by the Maid with softer tread, 

And lowly bends his burly head, 

Following with eye of milder ray 

The gentle form that glides away. 

The little school-nymph, drawing near, 

Says, with a sly and courteous leer, 

As plain as eye and manner can, 

« Thou lov’st me—bless thee, Lady Anne!” 

Even babes catch the beloved theme, 

And learn to lisp their Lady’s name. 
The orphan’s blessing rests on thee ; 

Happy thou art, and long shalt be ! 

°Tis not in sorrow, nor distress, 

Nor Fortune’s power, to make thee less. 

The heart, unaltered in its mood, 

That joys alone in doing good, 

And follows in the heavenly road, 

And steps where once an Angel trode,— 

The joys within such heart that burn, 

No loss can quench, nor time o’erturn ! 

The stars may from their orbits bend, 

The mountains rock, the heavens rend,— 

The sun’s last ember cool and quiver, 

But these shall glow, and glow for ever ! 
Then thou, who lov’st theshepherd’s home, 

And cherishest his lowly dome, 

O list the mystic lore sublime, 

Of fairy tales of ancient time. 

I learned them in the lonely glen, 

The last abodes of living mien ; 

Where never stranger came our way 

By summer night, or winter day ; 

Where neighbouring hind or cot was none, 

Our converse was with Heaven alone, 

With voices through the cloud that sung, 

And brooding storms that round us hung. 
O Lady, judge, if judge you may, 

How stern and ample was the sway 

Of themes like these, when darkness fell, 

And gray-haired sires the tales would tell ! 

When doors were barr’d, and eldron dame 

Plied at her task beside the flame, 

That h the smoke and gloom alone 

On dim umber’d faces shohe— 

The bleat of mountain goat on high, 

That from the cliff came quavering by ; 

The echoing rock, the ing flood, 

The cataract’s swell, the moaning wood, 

That undefined and mingled hum— 

Voice of the desert, never dumb !— 

All these have left within this heart 

A feeling tongue can ne’er impart ; 

A wilder’d and ey flame, 

A peri that’s without.a name. 
And, y, thou wilt never deem 

Religious tale offensiye theme ; 


. 
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Our creeds may differ in degree, ’ 
But small that difference sure:can be ! . 
As flowers which vary in their dyes, 
We all shall bloom in Paradise. 
As sire who loves his children well, 
The loveliest face he cannot tell,— 
So ’tis with us. _ We are the same, 
One faith, one Father, and one-aim. , 
And hadst thou lived where I was bred, 
Amid the scenes where bled, 
Their sufferings all to thee endear’d 
By those most honour’d and revered ; 
And where the wild dark streamlet raves, 
Hadst wept above their lonely graves, 
Thou wouldst have felt, I know it true, 
As I have done, and aye must do. 
And for the same exalted cause, 
For mankind’s right, and nature’s laws, 
The cause of liberty divine, 
Thy fathers bled. as well as mine. 
Then be it thine, O noble Maid, 
On some still eve these tales to read ; 
And thou wilt read, I know full well, 
For still thou lovest the haunted dell ; 
To linger by the sainted spring, 
And trace the ancient fairy ring 
Where moonlight revels ewe held 
In many a lone sequester’d field, 
By Yarrow dens and Ettrick shaw, 
And the green mounds of 
O for one kindred heart that thought 
As minstrel must, and lady ought, 
That loves like thee the we Pav wood, 
And range of mountain solitude ! 
Think how more wild the greenwood scene, 
If times were still as they have been ; 
If fairies, at the fall.of even, 
Down from, the eye-brow of the heaven, 
Or some aérial land afar, 
Came on the beam of rising star; 
Their lightsome gambols to renew, 
From the. green leaf to quaff the dew, 
Or dance with such a ’ 
As scarce to bend the gowan’s head ! 
Think if thou wert, some evening still, 
Within thy wood of green Bowhill— 
Thy native wood !—the forest’s pride ! 
Lover or sister by thy side; 
In converse sweet the hour to, improve 
Of things below and things above, 
Of an existence scarce begun, 
And note the stars rise one by one. 
Just then, the moon and daylight blending, 
To see the fairy bands descending, 
Wheeling and emp a as they came, 
Like glimmering of human frame; 
Or ae *mid the golden air, 
In skiffs of Yielding ing gossamer. 
O, I would wander forth alone 
Where human eye hath never shone, 
Away o’er continents and isles 
A thousand and a thousand miles, 
For one such eve to sit with thee, 
Their strains to hear and forms to see ! 
Absent the while all fears of harm, 
Secure in Heaven’s protecting arm ; 
To list the songs such beings sung, 
And hear them speak in human tongue ; 


: 











Then onward, onward, far to steer, 


One day, thou may’st remember well, 
For short the time since it befel, 
When o’er thy forest-bowers of oak, 
ing storm in darkness broke ; 
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They b it delusions not to last, 
Blending the future with the past ; 
Dreams of fair stems, in foliage new, 
Of flowers that spring where others grew 
Of beauty ne’er to be outdone, 

And stars that rise when sets the sun ; 
The patriarchal days of yore, 

The mountain music heard no more, 


Edith and Nora. 





“LOct: 
With all the scene before his eyes, 

A family’s and a nation’s ties— 

Bonds which the Heavens alone can rend, 
With Chief, with Father, and with Friend, 
No wonder that such scene refin’d 

Should dwell on rude enthusiast’s mind ! 
Strange his reverse !—He little wistu= 
Poor inmate of the cloud and mist! 

That ever he, as friend, should claim 

The proudest Caledonian name. ~ 


Eltrive Lake, April ist, 1818. 
—~—— 
EDITH AND NORA. 
A Pastoral Poet's Dream. 


She hath risen up from her morning prayer, 
And chained the waves of her golden hair, 
Hath kissed her ing sister’s cheek, 

And breathed the blessing she might net 


Lest the whisper should break the dream 
that smil'd 

Round the snow-white brow of the sinless 
child. 


Her radiant Lamb and her purpling Dove 

Have ta’en their food from the hand they 
love ; 

The low cdo and the plaintive bleat 

In the morning calm, how clear and sweet ! 

E’er the Sun has warmed the dawning hours, 

She hath watered the glow of her garden 
flowers, 

And welcomed the hum of the earliest Bee 

In the moist bloom working drousily ; 

Then up the flow of the rocky rill 

She trips away to the pastoral Hill ; 

And, as she lifts her glistening eyes 

In the joy of her heart to the dewy skies, 

She feels that her sainted Parents bless 

The life of their Orphan Shepherdess. 

*Tis a lonely Glen ! but the happy Child 

Hath friends whom she meets in the morn- 

—As on she trips, her native stream, 

Like her heth awoke from a joyful dream, 

And glides away by her twinkling feet, 

With a face as bright and a voice as sweet. 

In the osier bank the Ouzel sitting, 

Hath heard her steps, and away is flitting 

From stone to stone, as slie glides along, 

Then sinks in the stream with a broken song. 

The Lapwing, fearless of his nest, 

Stands looking round with his delicate crest, 

Or a lonelike joy is in his cry, 

As he wheels and darts and glances by. 

Is the Heron asleep on the silvery sand 

Of his little Lake? Lo! his wings expand 

Asa dreamy thought, and withouten dread, 


Cloudlike he floats o’er the Maiden’s head. 
She looks to the birch-wood glade, and lo! 
There is browzing there the mountain-roe, 
Who lifts up her gentle eyes, nor moves 

As on glides the form whom all nature loves. 
Having spent in Heaven an hour of mirth, 
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The Lark drops down to the dewy earth, 
And as silence smooths his ing breast 
i i In the gentle fold of his lowly nest, 

,* The Linnet takes up the hymn, unseen 
In the yellow broom or the bracken green. 
And now, as the morning-hours are glowing, 
From the hillside cots the cocks are crowing, 
And the Shepherd’s Dog is barking shrill 
From, the mist fast rising from the hill, 
And the-Shepherd’s-self, with locks of gray, 
Hath b the Maiden on her way ; 

. And now she sees her own dear floc 
On a verdant mound beneath the rock, 
All close together in beauty and love, 
Like the small fair clouds in heaven above, 


And her innocent soul at the a sight 

Is swimming o’er with a still delight. 

And how shall sweet Edith pass the day, 

From her home and her sister so far away, 

With none to whom she may speak the 
while, 


Or share the silence and the smile, 
When the stream of thought flows calm and 


deep, 
And the face of Joy is like that of sleep ? 


Fear not—the long, still Summer-day 

On downy wings hath sailed away, 

And is ing unawares in Even, 

Like a pure cloud in the heart of Heaven, 

Nor Weariness nor Woe hath paid 

One visit to the happy Maid 

Sitting in sunshine or in shade, 

For many a wild Tale doth she know, 
Framed in these valleys long ago 

By pensive Shepherds, unto whom 

The sweet breath of the heather-bloom 

Brought inspiration, and the Sky 

Folding the hill-tops silently, 

sean oe toca sean f drea' 

Aye murm a 0! ms. 

A hundred plaintive tunes hath she— 

A hundred chants of sober glee— 

And she hath sung them o’er and o’er,— 

As on some solitary shore, 

*Tis said the Mermaid oft doth sing 

Beneath some cliffs o’ershadowing, 

While melteth o’er the waters clear 

A song which there is none to hear ! 

Still at the close of each wild strain 

Hath gentle Edith lived again, 

O’erlong-past hours—while smiles and sighs 

Obeyed their own loved Melodies. 

Now rose to sight the hawthorn-glade, 

Where that old blind Musician ‘played 

So bli to the dancing ring— 

Or, in a fit of sorrowing, 

Sung mournful of other years 

That filled his own dim eyes with tears. 

And then the Sabbath seemed to rise 

In stillness o'er the placid skies, 

And from the small Kirk in the Dell 

Came the clear ge od holy Bell, 

Solemily ceasing, when appeared 

The quey-habell Man beloved and feared— 

The Man of God—whose eyes were filled 

With visions in the heavens beheld, 


And any wee fear, 
Whose yoke, li ove’s, is light to bear. 
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—And thus sole-sitting on the Brae, 

From human voices far away, 

Even like the flowers round Edith’s feet, 
Shone forth her fancies wild or sweet ; 
Some in the shades of memory 

Unfolding out reluctantly, 

But breathing from that tender gloom 
Sonal 1 heir Mown 

Some ing in thei fall - ide, 
And by the Ban's loye beautified pee 
None wither’d—for the air is holy, 

Of 7 9% spirit’s melancholy i 

An *s own gracious eye smiled 

On the sorrows of this rohan Child ; 
Therefore, her Parents” Grave appears 
Green, calm, and sunbright thro” her tears, 
Beneath the deep’ning hush of years, 
An Image of young Edith’s Life, 

This one still day——no noise—no strife— 
Alike calm—morning. even— 
And Earth to her as pure as Heaven. 

Now night comes wavéring down the sky : 
The clouds like ships at anchor lie, oe 
All gathered in the glimmering air, 

After their pleasant voyage : there 

One solitary bark glides on 

So slow, that its haven will ne’er be won. 
But a se wind hath lent it motion, 


And the last Sail hath passed o’er the heaven- 
ly ocean. 

Are these the Hills so by day, 

Ina ness that to mock decay, 


And that stole from the Sun so strong and 


light, 
That it well might dare th’ eclipse of night ? 
Where is the sound that filled the air 
Around—and above—and every where ? 
Soft wild pipes hushed! and a world of 


All shut with their radiant shiverings ! 
The wild bees now are all at rest : 
In their earthen cell—or their mossy nest— 
Save when some lated labourers come 


spri 

And each bending stalk has lost its 
No toils have they, but in beauty 
They seem to partake in Nature’s rest. 
Sleep calms the bosom of the Earth, 
And a dream just moves it in faintest mirth. 
The slumber of the Hills and Sky 
The soul of Raich by degree | 

e Edi ’ 
With half-closed eyes she nothing sees 
But the glimmer of twilight stretched afar, 
And one bright solitary star, 
That comes like an angel with his beams, 
To lead her on thro’ the world of dreams. 
She feels the soft beneath her head, 
And the smell of flowers around her shed, | 
Breathing of Earth,—as yet, she knows 
Whence is the sound that past her flows, 
(The flowery fount in its hillside cell—) 
Buta there is which she cannot tell 
Fit pte ancien ig 4 ponenernor er 
And she feels a rapture, oh! more profound 
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Thane’er bya dream was breathed, or driven 
Thro’ a bosom, all suddenly filled with 
heaven. 


Oh ! come ye from heaven ye blessed Things, 
So silent with your silvery wings 

Folded in moonlight glimmerings ? 

—They have dropt like two soft gleams of 


t, 
Those gracious forms, on the verdant height 
Where Edith in her slumber lies, 
With calm face meeting the calm skies, 
Like one whose earthly course is o’er, 
And sleepeth to awake no more ! 
Gazing upon the Child they stand, 
Till one with small soft silent hand 
Lifts from that brow the golden hair— 
«< Was ever mortal face so fair ? 
God gives to us the sleeping maid !” 
And scarcely are the kind words said, 
Than Edith’s lovely neck is wreathed 
With arms as soft as zephyrs breathed 
O’er ing lilies,—and slowly raised 
The still form of the child, amazed 
To see those visages divine, 
And eyes so filled with pity, shine 
On her, a simple Sheph " 
An orphan in the wilderness ! 
«¢ O, happy child! who livest in mirth 
And joy of thine own on this sinful Earth, 
Whose heart, like a lonely stream, keeps 


Or, like a holy bell, is ringing 
So sweetly in the silent wild— 
Wilt thou come with us, thou child, 
And live in a land where woe pain 
Are heard but as a far-off strain 
Of mournful music,—where the breath 
Of Life is murmuring not of Death ; 
And Happiness alone doth weep, 
And but Bliss doth break our sleep. 
Wilt thou come with us to the Land of 
Dreams ?” 
—A kiss as soft as moonlight seems 
To fall on Edith’s brow and cheek— 
As that voice no more is heard to speak ; 
And bright before her half-closed eyes 
Stand up these Shapes from Paradise, 
ing sweet fear into her heart ! 
—She trembleth lest their beauty part, 
Cloudlike, e’er she be full awake, 
And leave ishephane eeping for their sake, 
An Ss ess again, 
Left all by herself in that lonely glen ! 
«* Fear not, sweet Edith! to come’along 
With us, tho’ the voice of the Fairy’s Song 
Sound strange to thy soul thus murmuring 
near— 
Fear not, for thou hast nought to fear ! 
Oft hast thou heard our voice before, 
Hymnlike pass by thy cottage door 
When thou and thy sister were at prayers,— 
Oft hast thou heard it in wild low airs, 
ae couch on the heathery hill,— 
And all the stars in heaven were still, 
As their images in the lake below, 


That was our voice that seemed to flow, 
Like softest waters thro’ the night, 
The music breathed from our delight. 
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Then, come with us, sweet Edith ! come 
And dwell in the Lake-Fairy’s home ; 
And happier none can be in heaven, 
Than we in those green vallies, given 
By Nature’s kind beneficence 

To us, who live in innocence ; 

And on our gentle missions go, 

Up to the human world of woe, 

To make by our music mortal Elves 
For a dream as happy as ourselves ; 
All flitting back e’er the morn arise, 
To our own untroubled Paradise. 


** O waft me there, e’er my dream is gone, 

For dreams have a wild world all their own! 

And never was vision like to this— 

O waft me away e’er I wake from bliss ! 

But where is my little sister? Where 

The child whom her mother with dying 
prayer 

Put into my bosom, and bade us be 

True to each other, as on the sea 

Two loving birds, whom a wave may di- 
vide, 

But who float back soon to each other’s side ! 

Bring Nora here, and we two will take 

Our journey with you deep down the Lake, 

And let its waters for ever close 

O’er the upper world of human woes, 

For young though we be, and have known 
no strife, 

Yet we start at the shadows of mortal life ; 

And many a tear have we two shed 

In each others’ arms, on an orphan bed,— 

So let Nora to my heart be given, 

And with you will we fly, and trust in 
Heaven.” 


A sound of parting wings is heard, 

As when at night some wandering bird 
Flits by us, absent from its nest 

Beyond the hour of the Songster’s rest. 
For, the younger Fairy away hath flown, 
And hath Nora found in her sleep alone, 
Hath raised her up between her wings, 
And lulled her with gentlest murmurings, 
And borne her over plain and steep 

With soft swift glide that breaks not sleep, 
And laid her down as still as death 

By Edith’s side on the balmy heath, 

And all e’er twice ten waves have broke 
On the Lake’s smooth sand, or the aged 


oak 
Hath ceased to shiver it’s leaves so red 
Beneath the breeze that just touched it’s 
head. 


The heath-flowers all are shining bright, 
And every star has its own soft light, 

And all the quiet clouds are there 

And the same sweet sound is in the air, 
From stream and echo mingling well 

In the silence of the glimmering dell,— 
But no more is seen the radiant fold 

Of Fairy-wings bedropt with gold, 

Nor those sweet human faces! They 
Have melted like the dew away, 

And Edith and Nora never more 

Shall be sitting seen on the earthly shore ! 
For they drift away with peaceful motion, 
Like birds into the heart of ocean, 
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Some silent spot secure from storms— 
Who float on with their soft-plumed forms 
Whiter than the white sea-foam, 

Still dancing on from home to home ; 

Fair Creatures! in their lonely glee 
Happier than Stars in Heaven or Sea. 


Long years are past—and every stone 


e ” cot is with moss o’ergrown, 
And wild-stalks beautiful and tall 
Hang o’er the little garden-wall " 
And the clear well within the rock 


Lies with its smiling calm unbroke 

By dipping pitcher! There the Hives! 
But no faint feeble hum survives-— 

Dead is that Cottage once so sweet, 
Shrouded as in a winding-sheet-— 

Nor even the sobbing of the air 

Mourns o'er the life that once was there ! 


O happy ye! who have flown afar 

From the sword of those ruthless men of war, 

That, for many a year, have bathed in blood 

Scotland’s green glens of solitude ! 

= gee = ye—but = lips were calm 
en together ye sang the evening psalm ; 

Nor sound of nie on the breeze, 

E’erstartled youupfrom yourhumble knees, 

When on the dewy daisied sod, 

In heaven ye worshipp’d your Father’s God, 

After the simple way approved 

By men whom God and Angels loved. 

Dark—dark days come—when holy prayers 

Are sinful held, and snow-white hairs 

By ruffian hands are torn and strewed, 

Even where the Old Man bows to God ! 

Sabbath is heavy to the soul, 

When no kirk-bell is heard to toll, 

Struck dumb as ice—no bridal show 

Shines cheerful thro’ these days of woe— 

Now are the blest baptismal rites 

Done by lone streams, in-moonless nights— 

Now every lover loves in dread— 

Sleep flies from cradle and from bed— 

The silent meal in fear is blest— 

In fear the mother gives her breast 

To the infant, whose dim eyes can trace 

A trouble in her smiling face. 

The little girl her hair has braided, 

Over a brow by terror shaded ; 

And virgins, in youth’s lovely years, 

Who fear not death, have far worse fears— 

Wailing is heard o’er all the land, 

For, by day and night, a bloody hand 

A bloody sword doth widely wave, 

And peace is none,—but in the grave. 


But Edith and Nora lead happy hours 

In the Queen Lake-Fairy’s - bowers, 
Nor troubles from the world of ill 

E’er reach that kingdom calm and still, 

A dream-like i ps sunk below, 

The fatal reach of waking woe ! 

There, radiant water-drops are shed, 

Like — of pearl round each Orphan’s 


9 
Glistening with many a lovely ray, 
Yet, all so light, that they melt away, 
Unfelt by the locks they beautify— 
The flowers that bloom there never die, 
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Breathing forever thro’ the calm 

A gentle breath of honeyed balm ; 

Nor ever happy Fai ieves 

O’er the wae fall of the Forest leaves,—= 
Nor mourns to hear the rustling dry 

Of their taded pride in the aug! sky, 

For all is y and deathless there, 

All things unlike—but all things fair— 
Nor is that saddest beauty known 

That lies in the thoughts of pleasure flown— 
Nor doth joy ever need to borrow 

A charm to its soul from the smiles of sorrow. 


Nor are the upper world and skies 

Withheld, when they list, from these Orphan’s 
eyes— 

The shadow of green trees on earth 

Falls on the Lake—and the small bird’s 


mirth 
Doth often through the silence ring 
In sweet, shrill, merry jargoning— 
So that the Orphans almost think 
They are lying again on the broomy brink . 
Of their native Dee—and scarcely know 
If the change hath been to bliss or woe, 
As, mid that musie wild, py t seem 
To start back to life from a fairy dream. 
So all that most beautiful is above 
Sends down to their rest its soul of love— 
Nor have they in their bliss forgot 
The walls, roof, and door, of their native 


cot— 
Nor the bed in which their Parents died, 
And they themselves slept side by side ! 
They — that Heaven hath brought them 

ere, 

To shield them from the clouds of fear ; 
And therefore on their sinless breasts 
When they go to sleep the Bible rests, 
The Bible that they read of old, 
Beside their lambs in the mountain-fold, 
Unseen but by one gracious eye, 
That blest their infant piety ! 


On what doth the wondering shepherd gaze, 

As o’er Loch-Ken the moonlight plays, 

And in the Planet’s silvery glow, 

Far shines the smooth sand, white as snow ? 

In Heaven or Lake there is no breeze, 

Yet a glimmering Sail that Shepherd sees, 

Swanlike steer on its stately way 

Into the little Crescent bay ; 

Now jocundly ve rearing, 

And now in darkness disappearing, 

Till mid the water-lilies riding 

It hangs, and to the green shore gliding 

Two lovely Creatures silently 

Sit down beneath the star-light sky, 

And look around, in deep delight, 

On all the sweet still of night. 

As they sit in beauty on the shore, 

The Shepherd feels he has seen before 

The quiet of their heavenly eyes : 

« *Tis the Orphanscome back from Paradise, 

Edith and Nora! They. now return, 

When this woe-worn hath ceased to 
mourn. 

We thought them dead, but at Heaven’s 


command, 
For years have they lived in Fairy Land, 








$0 

Sultug eReader anes 

O absent long, but by none forgot !” 

The Boat with its snow-white sail is gone, 

And a it brought to shore are 
wn 


At Morning’s first silent glow, 
A Wend of simple Shepherds go 
A photo Anema 
The Dove so bright, with its plumes of gold, 
And the radian A am ag glide 
So spirit-like by fair Edith’s side. 
Fair Creatures! that no tore wee se 
On the thatch or the flowery green. 
Bhnce the love lovely Sisters had flown away, i 
And left their Cottage to decay ! 
Back to this world returned again, 


smiling on their rushy bed, 
Lie Edith and Nora—embraced—and dead ! 


A gentle frost has closed their eyes, 
And hushed—just hushed —their balmy 


yet rosy red, 
iA faint, pale, cold decey is shed ; 
A dimness hangs o’er their golden hair, 
That sadly tells no life is there ; 
There beats no heart, no current flows 


in such repose ; 
nsf not that chill quiet have, 
read ve. 


young and old belief was given 
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OF THE EFFECTS OF KNOWLEDGE 
UPON SOCIETY. 


Towanrps the close of last century, it 
was thought by many philosophers, 
that the faults and vices of mankind 
arose chiefly from intellectual dark- 
ness, and that if prejudice and miscon~ 
ception were removed from the earth, 
moral evil would speedily depart also. 
The French metaphysicians seemed to 
consider man as a being in whom rea~« 
son was the predominating faculty. 
They concluded, too hastily, that his 
desires and inclinations resulted from 
his opinions, and were posterior to 
the conclusions of his understanding. 
Their attention had been so much di« 
rected towards the evils which spring 
from prejudices of education, that they 
supposed the root and essence of the 
mischief lay in the prejudices them- 
selves, and did not advert to the fact, 
that prejudices serve only as domicils 
for the elementary ions, which, al- 
though they may change their abode 
and their apparel, never change their 
nature. Opinion can do no more than 
transfer the operations of the passions 
from one object to another; and in 
doing so, it may effect either good or 
mischief, according to circumstances. 
Vanity and ambition, for instance, 
have always the same bent, namely, 
that of seeking after pre-eminence and 
distinction ; but what constitutes dis- 
tinction depends, in a great measure, 
upon the opinions of society. If va 
lue is set upon useless objects, so 
much human energy is expended to.nio 
purpose ; if value is set on pernicious 
objects, so much ambition is turned to 
so much mischief ; but if the palm is 
affixed to useful and noble objects, 
the nature of the ambitious man is 
improved in pursuing them, and 
ciety profits by his activity. : 
For rendering service to society, va< 
nity-and ambition are much more to 
be depended on than the feeling of 
duty. ‘They are personal sentiments, 
and therefore much more aetive and 
constant in their operation. But it is 
by the virtuous feelings of society at 
large that they are controled and guid- 
ed towards beneficial ends. It would 


be the interest even of-a profligate so- 
ciety, to reward nothing but service- 
able and well directed ambition with 
admiration and consequence ; but here 
the natural feelings of mankind ate 
found to work too powerfully against 
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the calculations of their own interest. 
Men every where confer their admira-~ 
tion upon those things in which they 
themselves wish to excel, and accord- 
ingly a profligate society gives pre- 
miums to so many spurious kinds of 
ambition, that little of the useful sort 
is produced. Thus no ambitious man 
can ever be tempted to pursue a much 
more virtuous course than corresponds 
with the habits of thought prevalent 

Jin the society where he lives. The 

| services done to society, through mo- 
tives purely conscientious, must al- 
ways be a precarious and uncertain 
fond, from what we know of the ave- 
rage constitution of human nature ; 
and no nation ean count upon great 
and meritorious exertions, until it has 
drawn into its service the personal 
passions, which constitute the main 
spring of activity in the minds of man- 
kind. A degenerate and vicious so- 
ciety thus is constantly giving way to 
feelings which react perniciously up- 
on itself. It is insincere or divided in 
its approbation of what is good ; and 
therefore it is not rewarded by the 
growth of what is good. The good 
deeds which happen to be performed 
in such a society, by disinterested per- 
sons, are like contributions casually 
flropt into an alms-box. ‘ 

The more we reflect upon the na- 
ture of man, the more we shall be con- 
vinced, that what decides his fate is 
to be found chiefly within himself, 
and not in extrinsic circumstances. 
The philosophers of the last century 
overlooked the meehanism which na- 
ture implants in nations and indivi- 
duals, and sought for the cause of 
every thing from without. They at- 
tributed an almost ereative power to 
knowledge and to institutions. But 
‘there is reason to suspect, that the 
power exerted by mere intellect over 
human destiny is much less than 
they were inclined to su . Man 
is of a nature which includes part of 
the brute, and part of the percipient 
7 3 but the elements which decide 
his destiny are his passions and his 
moral sentiments. All that know- 
ledge can do is te remove errors and 
mistakes. It as a guide in 


relation to the an character, but 

it has no’ productive power, It can- 

not ereate a single new moral impulse 

or propension which does not already 

exist within us. It is often of service 

in awakening the latent sentiments, 
Vox. IV, “ith 
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and making them acquainted with op- 
portunities of action ; but if the sen- 
timents do not exist, its words are 
idle, and are of no more use than the 
compass is to the pilot when there is 
no wind to fill his sails, Forms of 
government are equally unproductive 
in the species of their influenée. A 
free. government only gives fair play 
to the human character, and 
national energies, talents, and virtues 
to pornos | — — in their t- 
est strength an . A bad go- 
vernment stifles and apbcande the ta- 
lents and energies of a nation, and ex- 
erts a destructive power ; but a good 
government exerts no creative power, 
nor does more for mankind t is 
done for the different kinds of animals 
by free air and exercise, which perfect 
their natural qualities, but confer .no 
new ones. r 
To suppose that the intellectual cal- 
culation of utility ean ever become tlie 
regulating principle of human exis- 
tence, is to suppose that the elements 
of human nature exist in totally dif- 
ferent proportions from the ones, 
Remote views wth ena — 
clear, give way to — ings 
of the seule and it is only by the 
continual activity of just sentiments 
throughout society, that a nation 
can be sure of preserving itself from 
litieal disasters. Vainly do know- 
Tee e and foresight hope to regulate 
the course of moral events, by inves- 
tigating into the sequence of causes 
and effects, if knowledge and foresight 
are unable, when the crisis arrives, to 
evoke those virtues and energies which 
would be necessary to form part of the 
chain upon which @ fortunate result 
depends. In controling the move- 
ments of the physical world, man finds 
no scarcity of objeets by which to act 
upon their objects, and accomplish his 
desires; but the causes which ele- 
vate or degrade the moral nature of 
his — can only be grasped now 
and then ; and even when he does not 
appear “‘ to ride on the whirlwind and 
direct the storm,” it is searcely by 
theans of his own power that he as- 
sumes such an office, but rather be- 
cause the whirlwind he $s to stoop 
of its own accord, take up the 
pany —_ When legislators -— 
establi a system of laws, 
they Socseeatas course. of events 
for presenting them with what was 
most essential 5 their enterprize, 


a nana ean 


i er tcmeceete een 











namely, a set of people sufficiently . 


virtuous 1 or rage w | docile to con- 
cur in supporting their system. Any 
improvements that are offered on the 
moral nature of man, by means of in- 
stitutions, go on slowly, and lie at the 
mercy of so many co: trains of 
events, originating from unforeseen 
sources, that they can hardly be said 
to be under human control. The 
of modern European nations 

has been disciplined all along by the 
falling out of events, and not by any 
legislating influence, except Christia- 
nity, which rather affects the private 
nature of individuals, than operates 
directly upon the laws of their political 
aggregation. The minds of European 
nations have grown up and ripened, 
as they best could, er institutions 
not originally planned by reason, but 
worked out of circumstances by the 
blind contentions of the different mem- 
bers of the body politic. Even Eng- 
land herself has owed her advantages 
to the propitious movements of her in- 
born energies, which have made room 
for themselves. Bad fortune may have 
had its share in retarding the progress 
of the other nations, but there is rea- 
son to believe that the moral elements 
uced within them have been of 
inferior quality. The common stock 
of European reflection, and the wisdom 
produced by experience, have now in- 
the nations with a philosophi- 

cal love of liberty ; but all sentiments, 
ing from the exercise of the un- 

ing, are weaker and less to be 
d upon than those which de- 
thetaselves spontaneously ; and 
therefore, while the nations justly re- 
joice in the advantages of knowledge 
as an antidote against despotism, they 
should remember that their endea- 
vours after liberty will be successful 
chiefly in ” gp aan as they are con- 
Senvel with the demands of their sen- 
timents and passions. ‘The love of li- 
breaks forth in its most beauti- 

ful and dignified form, when the soul, 
haying become pregnant with great as- 
pirations and lofty desires, finds it ne- 
cessary to have a theatre adapted to 
the illimitability of their nature. But 
this is only the beautiful ideal of li- 
berty. There is another species of the 
love of freedom, more homely in its 
nature, and which is founded merely 
upon enlightened views concerning the 
every-day rights and pe * interests 
of mankind. This kind of liberty, as 
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well as the other, requires virtuous 
sentiments to support it ; and, if mo. 
dern Europe is so fortunate as to ob- 
tain it, her children are not likely to 
aspire to any thing farther. Christj- 
anity has absorbed into itse]f all that 
towering and indefinite enthusiasm 
which of old exerted itself upon the 
worldly affairs of Greece and Rome. 
Human nature has now found a wider 
outlet for its hopes. They no longer 
embody themselves in the same ob-« 
jects as before ; and hence the modern 
world presents fewer visible indica- 
tions of the greatness of the human 
mind. ‘The divine part of our nature 
has ceased to spend its force in creat- 
ing monuments of its own power, or 
gilding the possessions of a transitory 
existence. The whole aspect of life is 
changed ; and what is greatest in the 
world is almost silent and invisible. 
Even national power is less majestic 
and more vulgar than during the ages 
of antiquity, because it is imbued with 
a smaller proportion of those emana- 
tions of the higher soul which confer 
dignity on whatever they mingle with. 
But to withdraw human aspirations 
from the channel which they have 
now found, and turn enthusiasm again 
adrift, to seek for the infinite upon 
earth, would evidently be to make a 
preposterous exchange, The notion 
of the perfectibility of man sprung up 
as natural succedaneum, after men 
had quarrelled with Christianity ;,and 
the desire of such a succedaneuntt was 
a favourable indication of the quanti- 
ty of sentiment which remained be- 
hind. But what need chiefly now be 
dreaded is, that the human soul may 
become dwarfish, and remain content- 
ed without great hopes or aims of any 
kind. 

In the history of every race of man- 
kind there seems. to. be always some 
era when their character unfolds its 
greatest vigour, and teems with the 
most energetic sentiments. This era 
does not coincide with the period of a 
nation’s highest civilization, nor yet 
of its greatest knowledge. Yet in the 
history of Greece these periods were 
not far distant from each other. Has 
modern Europe already developed the | 
most energetic sentiments she will ever 
give birth to, or is there something 
greater still to come? If greater things 
are yet to come, it is to be suspected, 
that we must look for them from those 
European nations which haye hitherto 
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slumbered most; for, among those 
which have shone already, we certain- 
ly do not find any symptoms which 

enote increasing force,and productive 
ness of sentiment. All national mani- 
festations proceed radically from the 
sentiments which are at work in pri- 
vate life. But we hear universal com- 
plaints, that private life is debased by 
selfishness and indifference. Pride has 
discovered the art of folding its arms 
and sitting still, and irony against 
others is substituted for exertions of 
our own. When a sincere admiration 
of what is great pervades society, men 
foster and cherish all the noblest 
movements of each others minds, but 
at present such admiration is scarce, 
not merely because of the existence of 
superciliousness, but apparently from 
absolute barrenness of mind. For 
those things in which a person has not 
himself any desire to excel, it is im- 
possible that he can feel much earnest 
admiration ; and although he may con- 
fer upon them the approbation of his 
understanding, that approbation is too 
cold and ineffective to fan the ambi- 
tion either of public virtue or genius, 
which can only attain their full growth 
amidst a general blaze of sympathy and 
consentaneous passion di through- 
out society. To make great artists, a 
whole nation must consist of enthusi- 
astic amateurs, and the case is the 
same with respect to public virtue as 
with respect to art. 

If we wish to trace the influence of 
knowledge upon society, we must look 
more to the habits of mind which its 
diffusion engenders in private life, than 
to the light which it throws upon the 
defects of political institutions, and the 
improvements which it suggests to be 
made upon their structure. Reading 
has one important effect, which well 
deserves to be considered. It supplies 
us artificially with a far more rapid 


series of impressions and causes of © 


fecling, than any human being could 
ever be subjected to by his own indi- 
vidual experience. In real life, objects 
approach and depart by degrees ; and 
suggestions follow each other at long 
intervals ; at least, such would be the 
case before the invention of printing, 
and among men who had few books. 
But reading now subjects the mind, 
at once, 
thoughts, which of old could only 
have been gathered slowly, and sepa- 
rately, during the course of a whole 


the action of a crowd of 


existence. Literature presents nour< 
ishment for every sentiment, good or 


bad, and leaves men still to follow the . 


bias of their own nature. Whether 
the rapidity of the impressions it com< 
municates, has a tendency to increase 
or exhaust the energy of our moral 
a is a difficult question. Fi 
ness of perception is augmented by i 
and the intellectual faculties, in ra 
eral, are brightened up; but the 
source of motion, in the moral world, 
consists of passions and sentiments, 
and the destiny of nations depends al« 
together upon their activity in the 
affairs of life. If reading communi< 
cates vigour to their internal spring, 
and increases their impulsive power, 
then every thing is to be expected 
from the diffusion of knowledge ; but 
if reading enervates and renders them 
passive, there can be no doubt that 
the splendour of human existence will 
diminish in proportion. 

The consideration of these things 
would lead one also to inquire, what 
is the nature of that irony which exer< 
cises so much sway over modern so« 
ciety. It seems as if knowledge made 
us_acquainted with so many vast ob< 
jects and conceptions, that most in< 
dividuals are overwhelmed with des~ 
pondency, on account of their own 
impotence and insignificance. A mix< 
ture of listlessness and pride takes 
possession of them. Whatever a per< 
son attempts can always be con- 
trasted with something of the same 
kind so huge, as to tarnish all his 
glory, and prevent him from feel- 
ing, during his exertions, any ‘of 
those sentiments of triumph, exulta~ 
tion, or sanguine hope, which are as 
necessary to great achievements as air 
is to combustion. Men’s minds are 
most intimately linked to each other; 
and where sympathy and admiration 
have ceased, action also becomes lan- 
guid. Nil admirari is followed by nil 
moliri, nil facere. Yet self-love is. 
never extinguished; and if we ace 
complish nothing ourselves, and can 
therefore put in no claim for honour, 
we are, at the same time, obliged by 
our pride to find some plea for dis- 
daining others. The true disciple of 
modern society has a separate bucket 
of cold water ready for every different 
sort of pretension that "can possibly 
make its appearance ; and he would 


think himself a simpleton, if he were, 


found, on any occasion, unprovided. 





{ 





This seems to be the nature of irony, 
- does ‘not spring from the love 

of pleasantry, but from the demands 
of our selt-love—a staunch principle, 
that tievér loots sight of ite objects. 
It is to be regretted that this dis- 
heartening spirit exists in its greatest 
force among the highest and best in- 
formed classes of » who, of 
course, feel no inclination to be put 
‘Out of countenance, by a greater ac- 
tivity and productiveness in any other 
are, therefore, more apt 


ae 


_ to load. with ridicule, than. to reward 


with sym , the irations of 
fresher Ierrah ins cultivated minds, 
“who, finding that they cannot move 
rthe auspices, and with the good 
of superior refinement, are na- 
to adhere, moredogged- 
ly than ever, to the errors of their own 
ar. A house divided against 
cannot prosper. National great- 
ness and A ayer! must depend upon 
y in pursuit of great objects 
bg from the most enlighten- 
leisured, and respected class- 
es, through all the rest ; so that the 
Moral sentiments of the more me- 
chanical orders may enjoy the advan- 
tage of being carried towards their 
aim, in union with those of others, 
who have more time than opportunity 
for developing the lights and higher 

élements of human nature. 
* But, alas! what can tions 
and complaints avail, if the human 
it is undergoing the influence of 
causes? Who can retard the 

steps of destiny ? 
i aie 


AN ACCOUNT OF THE SYSTEM OF 
- THE WEATHER OF THE BRITISH 
ISLANDS, DISCOVERED BY LIEUT. 
GEORGE MACKENZIE.* 


Tur System of the Weather, recent~ 
ly published by Mr Mackenzie, is found- 
ed upon a series of meteorological obser- 
vations made by himself since the year 
1s02. His Bacay cup were made 
neipally ut with great care, upon 
mn bn and he follow and Nate ad re-= 
gist upon the following principles : 
Ifthe vind ia in the castatly per dur- 


ing thie whole of a natural day, it is termed 
an entire day of east wind, and the same 





* The work in which this system is de- 

is entitled ** The System of the 

cather of the British Islands ; discovered 

im 1816 and 1817, from a Journal come 
November 


1818, 4to. 


1802.” Edinburgh, 
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of the west ; and if the wind is both east 
and west on any day, it is then termed a 
variable wind ; and if the wind is in the’ 
north or south on any day, this pry 
termed variable, because it partakes of 
nature of both east and west. 

** At the end of a season, the number of 
entire days east wind are first summed up, 
after which the same of the west ; the sum 
of the variables is next found, and the: pro- 
per propdttion of these given to the entire 
days east and west by the rule of three, thus, 
taking an extreme case by way of example: 
The winter 1816-17 had 21 entire days of 
east wind, and 123 entire days of west, and 
there were 24 days of variable. Now, in 
order to find the proportion of the vartallian 
which should go to the éast and west wind, 
the entire days of each of these winds are 
added together, which make a sum total of 
144; then say, if 144 give 24 variables, 
what will 21, the number of entire 
east give; then multiplying 24 by 21, in 
the usual manner, the product i is 504, which 
being divided by 144, gives 3 as the pro. 
portion of the variables, going to the 21 
entire days east wind, with a remainder; 
this makes 24 days of east wind for the sea« 
son ; the fraction, or remainder, going al- 
ways to the greatest sum of entire days 
wind, whether of east or west. The 2] re- 
maining days of variable are then added to 
the 123 entire days west wind, which makes 
a sum total of 144 days west wind for the 
season. ‘Though the bare mention of the 
rule of three be sufficient for the general 
reader, it has appeared proper to give the 
— of finding the sum of wind in de 


° "The next phenomenon observed, demand- 
ing particular explanation, is the rain¢ 
Thus the time when it commences and ter- 
minates, with the intensity of the fall, is 
always stated ; if the fall in a day, that is, 
a day and a night, which is always signified 
in the weather, is under three hours, it is 
termed a short rain; and if two or 
more such falls happen in a day, and toge« 
ther consist of more than three hours of 
heavy rain, it is termed a moderate rain; 
but less value is attached to rains which fall 
at considerable intervals in the day, than 
when in continuity, but the distinction 
made on this seore ig slight ; all above three 
hours are termed moderate rains, untilit 
continues seven or eight hours, when it is 
termed a great rain, that is, if heavy, 
for sometimes it rains very slightly a whole 
day, and yet comes under the denomination 
of short or moderate tain, according to the 
intensity; and if there is any doubt to 
which class a rain may belong, it is al- 
ways stated as of the next lowest class ; thus, 
if a rain is considered more than a mode- 
tate, but rather less than a great rain, it is 
always classed as a moderate rain, an 
same rule When it is doubtful whether it 
Should be short or moderate, it being i 
this case termed a short rain; and if it 
should rain the whole day and night, it ® 
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but still 4 great rain for that day. The 
classing of the rain might. have been ex- 
tended further, into very great rains, or s0 ; 
but no advantage could be derived from such 
an arrangement, as will a from the 
rules obtained from this artic which will be 
found most wonderfully consistent and regu- 
lar. A is to be Premed of showers, 
when these are uent, they indke up a 
peep Amani sp grig ao 
rain very generally only a short 
ey the time and the effect in these cases 


are considered. 

“ The method of finding the sum of rain 
in a season is this: Taking an extreme 
case for am example, winter 1804-5, it had 
5 rains, 12 moderate, and 25 short 
rains; the great rains are each supposed 

to 6 short, and the moderate to 3 short 
rains; and these being added to the actual 
number of short rains, the whole sum is 91 
short rains; but as this number has been 
eonsidered an inconvenient one, particularly 
as it would require in general three figures, 
it is divided by 4 on all occasions, which 
reduces the product to two figures, at least 
by the seasons, which was the first mode of 
treatment of the subject adopted, the System 
by years having been found long after ; 
therefore, 91 being divided by 4, the quo- 
tient is 223; but as no fractions are admit- 
ted in the sum of rain for a season, the sum 
total is called 23 for this winter. Any other 
mode would have served as well, if continu- 
ed throughout, but this a the sim- 
plest, and the result has fully warranted its 
continuance, and for the reason stated, as to 
the rules obtained in consequence of this ar- 
rangement, it giving an exceeding correct 

$ moreover, it was absolutely neces- 
sary to find a round sum, as ther nta- 
tive of the variety of the rain which falls ir 
a séasony which has the advantage of sim- 
plifying the subject, so as to be easily under- 
stood and recollected, 

** In estimating the sum of rain—snow, 
hail, and sleet, are always included. As 
an enumeration is made of the days’ snow 
in a season, it is explained thus: Any 
day upon which snow falls, is termed a 
snowy day, th probably a greater pro- 
portion of the fall may have been in rain : 
this distinction has been made, merely to 
shew the prevalence of snow upon any sea- 
son: thus it will be seen that the second 
winter observed, that of 1803-4, though a 
mild winter, yet there was an extraordinary 
quantity of snow as well as of rain. 

* The sum of the force of the wind is 
found much in the same manner as the rain : 
Thus, there are gales, and winds, .and 
windy days ; but the high winds are classed 
under gales, and each supposed equal to 6 
windy days, aud the sam thus found are 
added to the actual number of rv days 
in a season ; the whole then is divided by 4, 


which is a common divisor, and the quotient 
represents the sum of the force of the wind 
for the year. It happens, however, on rare 


ecepsions, that the gales and high winde 
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are of short continuance, though frequent, 
in which case less value is attached to these 
of course, and are multiplied by 4 or 5, in- 
stead of 6, according to circumstances ; the 
first instance of this kind is in the winter 
and year 1815-16, and also in 1816-17, 

“* In estimating the quantity of frost in a 
season, the days or nights-on which this 
phenomenon ap’ are termed a day of 
frost, and the number of these in a season 
are simply the number of the frost. A more 
accurate comparative sum might have been 
obtained, by a clasification similar to the 
rain, viz. hard frost, moderate frost, and 
slight frost, which might gratify the curious ; 
but there was labour enough without this 
addition. , 

Of the other phenomena of weather, viz. 
thunder, lightning, atrore boreales, &c. it 
has been only necessary to note them. in the 
order of appearance, giving the sums of each 
at the end of the season or year, as will be 
found in the tables in the history of the wea- 
ther; only remarking here, that however 
frequent the thunder or lightning is on any 
day, it counts but as one day with thander, 
&e. 


By observing the number of days of 
east and west wind for 14 years, Mr 
Mackenzie found, that the average 
number of days of east wind was 135, 
and the average number of days of 
west wind 216, a ratio which, for rea« 
sons afterwards to be mentioned, he 
considers as approaching to that of 140 
to 210, or 2 to 3. If the east wind, on 
any given year, shall amount to more 
than the average of 135 days, there is 
then an excess of so many days of east 
wind, but if it amounts to less than 135, 
there is then a deficiency of so many 
days of east wind. ‘The same is 
done with the west wind; and the 
excesses or deficiencies of both winds 
are put down for each year. As 
the phenomena of the weather ean 
have no relation to our eivil year, Mr 
Mackenzie begins the weather year, as 
he calls it, upor the Ist of November, 
because it is at or near this period that 
there is the: most material change of 
weather during the whole yedr, and 
that this is the only day which gives 
the averages leading to the system, or 
rather, it comes out strongest on this 
day, gradually becoming weaker before 
and after, till it disappears altogether'on 
the 26th Octoberand the 5th November. 
Having in this manner found the exces 
ses and deficiencies of the east and west 
winds for 14 years, he began to com- 
‘pare them together, and was surprised 
to find, that they tollowed one another 
ina r rogression, the excesses 
and deficiencies of both winds arrapg~ 
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ing themselves in groups. The na- 
tare of this ession will be under- 
stood from the annexed table, consist- 
ing of three columns. ‘The first column 
contains the Years of Observation, the 
first of which commenced in 1802-3, 
or on the Ist November 1802. The 
second column contains the Excesses 
and Deficiencies of the west wind, and 
the third the Excesses and Deficiencies 
of the east wind. Upon comparing 
these E’s and D’s, it appears, that in the 
east wind column the Excesses are 
uped in the following manner, EEE, 
E, E, and the Deficiencies, which are 
interposed between them in the fol- 
lowing manner, viz. D, DD, DDD, 
DDDD. In the west wind column the 
ion is E, EEEE, EEE, EE, 
and DD, D, DDD. Now it is a very 
remarkable fact, that by following out 
progressions the series returns 
into itself in 54 years, forming a per- 
fect cycle.* 


FORM OF THE SYSTEM. 
WIND. 























Year. Worheet Year. West.East, 
ey ag 28. ... E. D» 
RS we 2 29... E. E. 
=...  &. 30. ... E. E. 
4... E. E. | 31... D. EB 
ve ay 32. .. D. D. 
6... E. D. | 33... E. D, 
Dee fe ie DA. eK D, 
8 ....D. E. | 35... D. Dz 
= = . > 36.... E. E. 
ll. ... E. _D. a: - “4 > 
ins Do pea rae = 
13. ... D. D. — 
veabne ee i dae eae 
15... E. D. teen mer 
16... B.D. | toon eB 
itias iE: “ = - 2 
18. ... D. E. a - 1% 
19. ...E. E. 2. = D 
20....D. D. | 47,0. Bg. D 
21... E. E. 48. ... E.. EB. 
22... E. E. | 49. ...D. E. 
23. oe E. D. 50. E b. 
24. ... E..D. 51. ... E. "D. 
25... D. E. | 52.....D. D. 
26. ... D. D. 53... D. D. 
27. ... D. D. 54... D. EL 





By this systematic arrangement, the 55th 
year is the same with the first, and the 56th 
thé same with the second, and so an. 


“It is singular, that this period of 54 
should be thrice the Chaldaic period 
of eclipses of 18 years 11 days. 
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Tn the preceding scale, the number’ 
of the series of excesses and deficien« 
cies of both winds is exactly equal, 
viz. 24 groups of each; but if we 
reckon them individually, we shall 
find, that the excesses east are 24, and 
the excesses west 30 ; and that the defi- 
ciencies east are 30, while the deficien- 
cies west are only 24. Hence the east 
wind is one-fourth less in excess, and 
one-fourth more in deficiency than the 
west ; that is, it blows one-half less 
frequently than the west, or the two 
winds are to one another as 2 to 3, a 
result which harmonizes in a very sin« 

manner with the ratio of 135 to 
216, deduced by Mr Mackenzie from 
14 years’ observation. 

Although it is absolutely necessary, 
from the nature of the cycle, that the 
excesses and deficiencies of the east 
and west wind shall return every 54 
years ; yet it by no means follows, that 
the weather in any one cycle shall in 
every respect resemble the weather in 
any other cycle. The time of excess 
and deficiency of both winds may be 
constantly varying, and may be per- 
forming another periodical change of 
greater or less extent. 

“Tt must therefore become desirable,” 
says Mr Mackenzie, ‘ to ascertain how far 
one revolution of the system of the weather 
corresponds with another in every particu. 
lar ; and if journals, conducted upon a suf- 
ficiently circumstantial plan, can be found, 
something of a solution of this point may be 
accomplished.” 

We have thus endeavoured to give 
our readers.some notion of the general 
system delivered by Mr Mackenzie. 
This, however, forms a very small por« 
tion of his work, which contains also 
Particular Rules of the Weather, de- 
duced from observation ; the History 
of the Weather from 1802; the Laws 
of the Wind ; and the Distribution of 
the annual series of the Wind upon 
the seasons. As it is in the power of 
every person to examine, by their own 
experience, the accuracy of the rules 
for the weather, we shall lay before 
our readers some of the most import- 
ant. 

1. An extraordinary wet winter is 
followed by average rain in the sum< 
mer su ing. 

2. An extraordinary dry winter is 
followed by an average summer. 

8. After a winter with a rate of rain 
moderately under average, and ano- 
ther immediately after at average, the 
succeeding is maodeabely above average. 
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4. When there are two seasons to- 
gether, either summer or winter, 
. something considerably under aver- 
age, the succeeding is average ; and 
the season following, which is the 
fourth, respectively, is very wet ; and 
the next, or the fifth, is very dry, but 
not always an extreme dry ; for an 
extreme dry is only to be expected 
when the extreme wet is suddenly 
brought about. 

5. Two average summers together 
are followed by a very dry one in the 
next year, and this by a very wet one, 
which is succeeded by a dry one. 

6. When two wet winters, or two 
wet summers, come together, neither 
are ever in extreme. 

7. When a winter and a summer 
are wet in succession, the succeeding 
winter is dry ; and when a summer 
and a winter are wet in succession, 
the next summer is a dry one. 

8. When a summer and a winter 
are average in succession, the next 
summer is either wet or dry. 

9. No three seasons together i suc- 
cession, or respectively, are ever wet 
average, or dry. 

10. No three seasons whatever, 
taken in succession, or respectively, 
have ever more rain above average, 
collectively, than is to be found in one 
season of extreme wet, and vice versa. 

1i. After every course of wet, there 
is a course of dry, however short or 
long either may be, and vice versa. 

12. A mild winter is followed by a 
mild summer. 

13. A wet summer is always follow- 
ed by a frosty winter. 

14. Every frosty winter is in gene- 
ral followed by a cold summer. 

15. An excess of west wind in win- 
ter is followed by much thunder in 
the following summer, provided the 
excess west be preceded or followed b 

. excess east in the summer, and if both 
happen, the. thunder is still more con~ 
siderable. : 

16. A deficiency of west wind in 
winter greatly diminishes the thunder 
in summer. 

17. An excess of east wind in summer 
is.followed. by thunder in the winter, 
and there is never thunder in winter 
but after an excess of east wind in 
summer. 

It would be impossible to give any 
explanation of the other portions of 
Mr Mackenzie’s work, particularly the 


, 


very curious part of it relative to the 
distribution of the wind upon the gea- 
sons, without entering into tedious 
details ; and we must therefore con- 
tent ourselves with recommending the 
careful perusal of his book to all those 
who are interested in the very im- 
portant subject of which it treats. Di- 
ligent and careful observation is the 
only test by which the system can 
be tried. Upon this foundation the 
author rests: it; and he is therefore 
entitled to have it candidly and care- 
fully examined. 


—>— 


A DESCRIPTION OF THE VAL _DE 
BAGNE, IN THE BAS VALAIS, AND 
OF THE DISASTER WHICH BEPEL 
IT IN JUNE 1818.* 


[| We are indebted for the following inte. 
resting article to our friend Professor Pictet 
of Geneva, who has had the goodness to 
send it to us, previous to its appearance in 
his own excellent Journal, the Bibliotheque 
Universelle.] 


Tue Val de Bagne is a transverse val« 
ley in the high southern chain of the 
Valais: it cuts, almost at right angles, 
many other smaller chains, forming 
part of the great mass of mountains 
which separates Switzerland from Pied 
mont, At every point where the val- 
ley of Bagne intersects these different 
chains, it is rendered extremely nar- 
row. In many of these gorges, the 
Dranse, which occupies the bottom, ‘js 
confined in a rocky channel cut with 
the pick, leaving only a very narrow 
bed, from whence it passes into 
more extensive basons formed in the 
lower part of the valley, and which, 
before the late melancholy event, pre- 
sented level plains, covered with the 





* This interesting account contains a de- 
tailed report of what was verbally related, 
on the 29th of last month, to the Helvetic 
Society of Natural Science, at Lausanne, 
by Mr Escher de la Linth, who was witness 
to the disasters he describes. He illustrated 
his relation by a model of the valley, formed 
of clay jointly by him and Mr Venetz, an 
engineer of the Valais, who was of eminent 
service in very critical circumstances. This 
model, which spoke to the eye while the 
reporter addressed the judgment and the 
feelings, rendered quite luminous all those 
details which the imagination can present to 
us but imperfectly without such assistance. 

PICTET, 
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richest yerdure, and studded with 
utiful groups of houses and barns, 
by lofty trees. 

The southern chain of the valley, 
setting out from the separation of the 
Val de Bagne from the valley of Entre- 
mont, which leads to the of 
St Bernard, rises very soon to the ele- 
vation of al snow, and forms 
the most northerly point of the icy 
peaks of Mount Combin. The northern 
ehain does not rise so abruptly, and 
only reaches the line of perpetual 
snow at Mount Pleureur, situated 
six miles distant from the entrance 
of the valley. ‘Thus far this chain 

tes the Val de Bagne from the 
great valley of the Rhone ; but, at 
that point where it rises to the line of 
congelation, it takes a south- 
erly direction, and then separates the 
Val de Bagne from the valley of 
Hyéres, which, like the former, is 
a lateral branch of the t valley 
of the Rhone. Mount Pleureur de- 
scends very rapidly into the valley of 
Bagne, and there forms with Mount 
Mauvoisin, which rises opposite to it, 
a pretty long gorge, in which the 
Dranse is confined in a channel of 
from twenty to forty feet in breadth, 
and whose sides shoot up vertically to 
the height of about a hundred feet, so 
that the bridge ef Mauvoisin, which 
-eonnects the two pa pao valley, 
rests w ndicular s eight 
feet above t e bed of the river. saad 

By the side of Mount Pleureur, 
towards the bottom of the valley, rises 
Mount Gétro, whose steep sides, formed 
into steps by the strata of the rocks 
hoe “ee the mountain, and having 
but ittle inelination, are in some parts 
covered with pasturage, where there 
are many chalets in very lofty situa- 
tions. A very narrow and pretty deep 
ehannel separates Mount Gétro from 
Mount Pleureur. The glacier of Gétro 
‘is situated at the top of it, and forms 
the most advanced point, towards the 
north, of that great uninterrupted range 
of glaciers which, from the Great St 
Bernard, as far as the Simplon, crown 
the vast chain of the Alps which di- 
vides Switzerland from Piedmont. 

At all seasons, the water of the gla- 
cier of Gétro falls in cascades into the 
ravine, which descends with a very 
rapid fall into the Dranse, at the 
end of that gorge in the valley where 
‘the bridge of Mauvoisin is situated. 
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For some years back, however, the 


_glacier of Gétro has advanced so far 


upon the ridge of the rocks which 
form the upper side of this extensive 
channel, that enormous masses of jee 
are constantly falling into it from the 
glacier above, and are swept over by the 
waters.of the cascade with a tremen- 
dous crash, Part of them are caught 
upon the steep ledges of the rocks of 
the gorge; the remainder falls down 
into the bottom of the valley, where 
these fragments accumulate more or 
less, according to the quantity of ice 
which the glacier furnishes, and the 
season accelerates or retards the melt- 
ing of them. 

It is now five years since the aceu- 
mulation of these blocks of ice, falling 
from the edge of the glacier of Gétro 
into the bed of the Dranse, began to 
form a new glacier in the shape of a 
half cone, whose summit is in the 
ravine, about a hundred feet above the 
bed of the river, and whose base so 
completely fills up this part (always a 
narrew one) of the Val de Bagne, that 
the side of this icy cone, inclined to 
about forty-five degrees, leans, to the 
extent of two hundred feet, against 
the almost perpendicular baseof Mount 
Mauvoisin, which is opposite to the 
glacier of Gétro, in the chain on your 
right hand as you ascend the valley of 
Bagne. 

This new glacier, which thus abso- 
lutely closes up the bottom of the 
valley, is certainly not exclusively 
composed of fragments of ice fallen 
from the top of ‘the glacier of Gétro: 
avalanches of snow seem to have had 
a part in the formation of it; and 
after this collection of ice and snow 
became once thick enough to resist 
the transient heat of the preceding 
summer, it is clear that the snow of 
the following winter, added to the new 
avalanches of ice and snow collected 
in this fatal ravine, was more than 
sufficient to enlarge the new glacier, 
which, by means of rain water and 
melted snow filtering into it and 
freezing anew, composed at last a ho» 
mogeneous mass of ice, of so enormous 
a bulk, that the period of its destruc+ 
tion cannot be ted. 

In the meanwhile, the waters of the 
Dranse, which are supplied by the 
glacier of Tzermotane and some others 
at the head of the valley, and which 
already form a pretty large torrent, still 
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found an outlet under the ier, the 
base of which was doubtless thawed 
‘by the heat of the earth, and that of 
the water passing under it. Already, in 
the course of last year, the river had 
been obstructed by the glacier for a 
considerable ay but it peracid 
ed for itself a , which di 

onsiderahlé damage in the lower part 
of the valley, even as far as Martigny. 

It was in the month of April last, 
however, that the waters of the Dranse 
were observed. to be dammed up in 
the bottom ‘of the Valley of Bagne, 
forming a lake of half a league in 
length. The danger of a sudden ef- 
flux of the lake, the surface of which 
was rising and extending every day, 
was too imminent not to lead to the 
adoption of a means to 
prevent such a disaster. It was re- 
solved to cut a subterraneous gallery 
through this enormous cone of ice, 
sixty feet lower than the line of con- 
tact of the new glacier with the 
side of Mount Mauvoisin, a level at 
which the new lake, which was al- 
ways increasing, would necessarily 
pour itself into the lower part af the 
valley, if the opposing glacier could 
resist the enormous pressure of the 
mass of water accumulated above it.— 
The point at which the draining gal- 
lery was carried through the glacier, 
was fixed at the elevation which the 
lake was expected to reach at the pe- 
riod of its completion. It was ex- 
pected that, in consequence of this ar- 
tificial outlet, the water, in passing 
through it, would gradually furrow 
the bottom, and, of course, lower it, 
while the surface of. the lake, by 
that means, would subside in the same 
proportion, thus daily diminishing the 
risk of the rupture of the glacier, and 
the sudden efflux of the water. which 
it retained. ‘This operation, which was 
admirably calculated to obviate the 
impending danger, was executed un- 
der the direction of Mr Venetz, an 
engineer of the Valais, with unshaken 
perseverance and courage, in spite of 
the difficulties which every day pre- 
sented themselves,. and the danger of 
working in a place where blocks of ice 
were constantly falling from the upper 
glacier, and in a mass which was lia- 
ble at every instant to be undermined 
by the lake, or rent in pieces and car- 
ried off by the enormous pressure of 
the water. This perilous undertaking 
was begun on the 10th of May, and 
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finished on the 18th of June. “During 
these thirty-four days the lake rose 
sixty-two feet ; but during eight days, 
the increase of its waters having, on 
account of the falling of the tempera- 
ture of the atmosphere, only raised the 
level four feet, the upper entrance of 
the a was still many feet above 
the level of the lake ; and the intrepid 
Mr Venetz had thus time to sink the 
floor of that opening several feet, in 
order to accelerate the efflux of the 
lake, and thereby diminish the mass 
of water which was indefinitely accu- 
mulating. 

During the dangerous working of 
this gallery, extending to 608 feet in 
length, through the thickness of. the 
glacier, masses of ice, of many thou- 
sand cubic feet, were detached from 
the base of the glacier on the side of 
the lake. The fragments, after fall- 
ing into it with a crash, ascended to 
the surface, forming small floating ice 
islands. These accidents shewed the 
risk which the workmen in the gal- 
lery ran, at every instant, of being 
crushed to pieces and buried under 
the glacier. 

On the evening of the 13th of June, 
at the moment when the water began 
to issue from the gallery, now happily 
finished without any serious accident, 
the lake was from ten to twelve thou- 
sand feet long ; its medium breadth, 
at the surface, might be seven hun- 
dred feet, and at the bottom one hun- 
dred feet. Thus its absolute me- 
dium breadth was four hundred feet, 
and its absolute medium depth two 
hundred. ~ lake, therefore, con- 
tained, at the period of its greatest 
height, at least coht hundred millions 
of cubic feet. © 

From the evening of the 13th of 
June, to the 14th: at eleven o'clock in 
the forenoon, the lake still continued 
to rise a little, notwithstanding the 
outlet by the gallery. After this pe- 
riod the bottom of the gallery began 


to wear down, owing to the melting 
of the ice over which the water flow- 
ed ; and by five o'clock of the evening 
of the same day the lake had. descend- 
ed a'feot. On-the 15th of) June, at 
six o'clock in the morning, the floor 
of the gallery was so much lowered, 
that the height of the lake was dimi- 
nished ten feet, and twenty-four hours 
after was less by. thirty feet. On the 


6th of June, at six o'clock in the 
evening, being the moment at which 
M 
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the water opened a for itself 


passage 
by breaking the glacier, its level had 


five feet below the greatest 
height which it had ever reached. 

. This diminution of the lake having 
taken place at the top, that is, at the 
point where it had the greatest breadth, 
it follows, estimating the breadth at 
only six hundred feet, that the gallery 

effected a diminution of the water 
of the lake of two hundred and seventy 
millions of cubic feet at least: so 
that, at the moment of the breaking 


, it did not contain more than five 


feet of water, in place of the eight 
hundred millions which it contained 
three days before. 

. At the moment when the gallery 
begam to produce the desired effect, 
the water which ran through it, rush- 
ed out of the outlet in a cascade, into 
the old bed of the Dranse, below the 
glacier, quickly melted the ice, and 
eat away the floor of the gallery at its 
mouth, The water which had insinuated 
itself sand ve salar crevices, — 
penetra ier in some y 
especially at the edges, caused enor- 
mous masses of ice to fall with a crash 
from the lower sides of it. By these 
various united causes the gallery lost 
considerably in length ; and the cas- 
cade hollowing out a very deep fur- 
row, the mass of the glacier, which at 
this point formed the retaining wall of 
the lake, diminished so much in thick- 
ness, that the floor of the gallery, 
which at the outset was six hundred 
feet in length, was reduced to eight 
feet at the moment the whole lake 
forced the . 

It was not, however, the giving way 
of this wall of ice, now e so 
slight, which was the immediate cause 


caused by another accident. After 
the cascade had formed a channel 
some hundred feet deep, in the lower 
mass of the glacier, and, after pene- 
trating more and more, had at last 
fallen upon the base of Mount Mau- 
voisin, which passed under the gla- 
eier, . and inst which the latter 

of the mountain not 


being at~ that point composed of 


rocks, but of a thick mass of debris 
covered with vegetable mould; the 
cascade, I say, attacked this loose 
mass and carried it off by degrees ; 
and thus the water filtering into the 
earth, which it liquified, and which 
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was continually growing weaker, found 
itself at last sufficiently strong to 
push forward this soft soil from the 
foot of Mount. Mauvoisin, and to 
wear itself a passage between the gla- 
cier and the layers of the rocks which 
com the mountain. Immediate. 
ly e lake rushed out all at once; 
e ice, which still remained between 
the gallery and Mount Mauvoisin, 
gave way with a horrible crash; and 
the body of the water forced its way out 
with such impetuosity, by the great 
opening which it had thus forced be-~ 
tween the glacier and Mount Mauvoi~ 
sin, that in half an hour the lake was 
completely emptied, and the five hun- 
dred and thirty millions of cubic feet of 
water which it contained, thundering 
down into the valley with a rapidity 
and violence of which no idea can be 
formed, destroyed every thing in their 
course. It is probable, that the rush- 
ing out of the lake would have been 
ill more rapid, had it not been for 
the existence of a narrow gorgé imme- 
diately below the glacier, between 
Mount Pleuseur and an advanced point 
of Mount Mauvoisin. The water rush- 
ed into this gorge with such force, 
that it swept away the bridge of Mau- | 
voisin, situated 90 feet above the level 
of the Dranse, and rose many toisés 
above the projecting mass of Mount 
Mauvoisin. After leaving this narrow 
channel, the enormous mass of water 
spread itself over a broader part of the 
Val de Bagne, which forms a pretty 
large bason, contracted at the bot- 
tom by another gorge of the valley, 
through which it again escaped with 
such violence, that it carried off every 
thing which covered the rocks, even 
detached some of these, and hurled 
them into the abyss. A new bason in 
the valley then received this tremend- 
ous liquid mass, which swept on every 
side the foot of the mountains, carry~ 
ing thence forests, detached rocks, 
houses, barns, cultivated land, and lay+ 
ing waste even the base of those steep, 
but more or less cultivated, sides of the 
two chains of mountains bounding this 
unfortunate valley. Many contractions, 
farther down the valley, raised the wa- 
ter to a considerable vei ht, and iné 
ereased the fury with which it inun- 
dated the lower plains, where every 
obstacle was peed wom and swept a- 
way. Enormous heaps of pebbles and 
» which the fi had carried off 


higher up, were deposited in the plains. 
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aid, ie a moment before so beau- 
tifal so populous, were now con- 
verted in a moment into a dreary de- 


KE 
inci illages valley, 
oe anleed between the piers 


moment the bridge gave way, the 
‘houses at its owe —, were 
swept away; an passage being 
nadiante frightful mass of water 
and rubbish sp itself over the wide 
part of the valley, as far as St Bran- 
oo ae | thing in its course was 
un ined, destroyed, and carried off. 
Houses, highways, fields covered with 
with frais ee ng eg gudiived 
wi ev was swallow 
u cubdvedngh. The moving chaos, 
ed with all thesespoils, now throws 
itself into the narrow valley of St Bran- 
chier a Martignyy which lies 
the road of St Bernard ; as yet nothing 
resists rs a wegen all 4 
para’ uilt along the of the 
Drase | are precipitated into the flood, 
which, reaching Martigny, and es- 
caping from the narrow valley, dif- 
fuses itself over the plain, forming the 
ores valley of the Rhone; covers the 
elds and orchards; runs through the 
town of Martigny ; carries from 
thence houses and barns; covers the 
whole plain with thick mud; thou- 
sands of trees torn up by the roots ; 
wrecks of houses and iture-; dead 
bodies of 9 eee —. 
ing out, at last it ipitates i - 
to the bed of the Sens That river 
being at the time little affected by the 
water of the mountain snow, which 
had not yet begun to melt, received, 
without farther injury, all that remain- 
ed moveable of that terrible flood, 
which had just laid waste one of the 
finest vallies of the Alps, to the extent 
of ten leagues in length. 
According to the unanimous testi- 
monyof the inhabitants, the flood took 


up half an hour in every point 


which it reached ; thus, in the short 
space of thirty minutes, the whole mass 
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of the water of the lake, drawing with 
it all the debris, and forming a column 
SS pe wre - / 
passed e part e valley. 'T 
flood then fumished in avery second 
300,000 cubic feet of water. The 
Rhine, below Basle, where all its wa- 
ters, from the Tyrol to the Jura, are 
united, gives, during the season when 
its waters are highest, about 60,000 
cubic feet of water per second. The 
flood of the unfortunate valley of 
Bagne, then, must have contained five 
times more water than the Rhine bears 
when at its height. ‘This comparison 
may aid us to oe some me - the 
prodigious mass of water whic. 
Suesl ads dreadful effects. yo 
Agreeably to the information I col- 
lected, the flood took up thiry-five 
minutes in coming from the glacier to 
Chable. The distance between these 
two points, following the bed of the 
Dranse, is about 70,000 feet. The 
water, then encumbered with all the 
rubbish, moved with the velocity of 
thirty-three feet in a second. The 
velocity of the most rapid rivers is from 
six to ten feet per second; very few 
attain to the velocity of thirteen ; 
thus, in the rectilineal and perfectl 
regular canal of Mollis, the Linth, af- 
ter this canal is full, flows with a ve- 
locity of twelve feet per second. That 
of the torrent of the Val Go'Beeee, 
multiplied by the half solid mass whi 
was in motion, explains extremely 
well the force with which forests, 
houses, and rocks, have been swept off 
and carried to Fae 
In passing Chable to Martig- 
ny, the flood must have occupied pin 
fifty-five minutes. The distance be- 
tween those two places, following the 
windings of the valley, may be about 
60,000 feet ; the medium velocity of 
the current then, in this extent, was 
about eighteen feet per second. The 
inclination of that part of the valley 
being less thant the upper portion of 
it, and the water having lost a part 
of the impulse resulting from its fall 
by the open gorge in the glacier, we 
may suppose that the velocity of the 
current was considerably diminished 
in this valley, which was lower and of 
pl the cere a th; the time 
whi took up in passing 
through it, therefore, was in all 
bability lo than that occupi 
traversing the upper valley. 
-From Martigny to St Maurice, the 


in 
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water of the flood, now contained in 
the bed of the Rhone, arrived in seven- 
ty minutes, the distance being about 
50,000 feet ; thus, the velocity of’ the 
river was necessarily from eleven to 
twelve feet per second. The flood be- 
ing much diffused and divided in the 
plain of Martigny, the time occupied 
in crossing that district was of course 
lo: than that occupied in its pas- 
sage through the higher vallies. 
Finally, from St Maurice to the 
Lake of Geneva, a distance approach- 
ing to 80,000 feet, the water and the 
rubbish took up about 230 minutes, 
which gives a velocity of about six 
feet per second. This velocity was, 
no doubt, much greater immediately 
below St Maurice, and much less near 
the Lake of Geneva ; but the velocity 
of six feet per second expresses the 
medium velocity of the whole of this 


We should deceive ourselves, were 
we only to estimate the advantage 
“me pa sty ane, Oe formation 
of the ery through the new gla- 
cier, by the mass which 
through it in the course of three 
days; for not only did it draw off 
from the lake the 370 millions of 
cubic feet which issued by it, but it 
prevented the elevation of the level of 
the water to the height of the point of 
contact of the glacier with Mount 
Mauvoisin, a ys which, as we ome 
seen, was sixty feet higher the 

; the “ake won , dens 

ve increased 15,000 feet in length, 
and its breadth would have exceeded 
1000 feet. Again, sixty feet of ad- 
ditional surface height would have 
furnished a body of 900 millions of 
cubic feet of water ; which, added to 
the 800 millions in the lake before the 
geen thegallery, would haveraised 

e entire volume of water in the lake 
to 1700 millions of cubic feet. Now, 
as the breaking up of the glacier only 
gave 530 millions of cubic feet of 
water, its mass was reduced to less 
than a third of the water which 
would have been aecumulated in the 
lake, but for the judicious steps tak- 
en by the government of the Valais, 
by the advice and assistance of Mr 
Venetz. 

There can be no doubt, that if these 
1700 millions of cubic feet of water 
had accumulated in the lake, and had 
the latter begun to exceed the limit of 
contact between the glacier and Mount 
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Mauvoisin, the cascade which would 
have been thus formed, and which would 
have tumbled at once upon the loose 
earth which covered the rocky strata 
of Mount -Mauvoisin, would have im- 
mediately decomposed and carried off 
this loose mass of rubbish and vegeta- 
ble mould, and the lake would thus 
have forced a ually abrupt 
with that which took plead, But a 
threefold mass of water suddenly es- 
caping from this great reservoir, would 
certainly not have left the vestige of a 
habitation either in the valley of 
Bagne or St Branchier, and most pro- 
bably all Martigny would have been 
utterly destroyed. There is still an- 
other circumstance to be considered, 
in order completely to appreciate the 
extent of the advantage which result- 
ed from that gallery which was so 
cleverly executed. We have seen that 
the lake rose daily, during its execu- 
tion, nearly two feet. _ After arrivin 
at a height where its surface woul 
have been increased in a greater pro- 
_— this rising would no doubt 

ave diminished in spite of the ex- 
traordinary melting of the snow and 
the ice, occasioned by the greatest 
heat. But, granting that the lake 
would have continued to rise at the 
same rate, the moment of the break- 
ing up would have been delayed at 
least a month, and would thus. have 
happened at the time the waters of 
the Rhone are highest. The 530 
millions of cubic feet of water which 
it furnished to the river, were run off 
without causing damage on the 16th 
June, a period when the water of the 
river was still pretty low. But if 
these 1730 millions of cubic feet had 
been thrown into the bed of the Rhone 
when full, assuredly the whole of the 
bottom of the broad valley of the 
Rhone, from Martigny to the Lake 
ofjGeneva, would have shared, more 
or less, the disastrous fate of the val- 
ley of Bagne. 

The new glacier of Mauvoisin, how- 
ever, still exists in the channel of the 
Dranse. The mass which has been car- 
ried off by the effect of the gallery, and 
the bursting of the ice, forms but a 
very small portion of it; the channel 
by which the lake escaped is even shut 
up by the blocks of ice which have 

en from the upper glacier, and by 
masses which are occasionally detach- 
ed from the edges of the new one. 
This accumulation of ice-blocks in the 
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mouth of the lake is even already so 
compact, that the Dranse can hardly 
work its way below the glacier ; anda 
new lake, which, on the 24th of July, 
was a full quarter of a league in length, 
though as yet not very deep, announ- 
prmie, woe the causes of a new flood still 
exist in this unfortunate district of the 
valley. If the internal heat of the 
earth succeed in melting the principal 
supports upon which rests the enor- 
mous cone of ice which has shut u 

the valley, it will sink a little, and wi 

one day or other close up the nar- 
row outlet which the river still finds 
beneath it. The heat of the atmos- 
phere has even little influence on the 
surface of the glacier ; threads of wa- 
ter, hardly visible, trickle down its 
sides; and, at four o'clock in the 
afternoon, the test part of the 
glacier is already in shadow under 
the high and precipitous side of the 
Pierre 4 Vire, a peak which overtops 
Mauvoisin. The nights are grow- 
ing longer; one month more, and 
the new snow will cover the glacier ; 
every return of a fine day will melt 
the snow on the sides of the neigh- 


bouring mountains, or produce ava- @y 


lanches which will augment the gla- 
cier, rendered more homogeneous b 
the cold water which filters through it 
and freezes. The winter, and even 
the approach of the spring, will mul- 
tiply the causes of the increase of the 
glacier, which bars the valley, and 
which threatens, in the most alarming 
manner, the repetition in the course of 
next year of that scene of horror of 
which we have now been reading the 
details. The contents of the enor- 
mous mass of ice which forms the 
barrier has been calculated ; it weuld 
ap to consist of more than fifty 
millions of cubic feet. We may con- 
trast with it the powers of all the a- 
gents which physics and chemistry 
furnish to man, and which he so often 
abuses for the destruction of his species ; 
but all ‘these are as nothing against 
this gigantic mass, the approach even 
to which is dangerous, on account of 
the detached pieces of ice and rock 
which are continually falling from the 
upper glacier. If the most extensive 
mines were driven into it, the force of 
the powder would either be lost in the 
crevices which traverse the glacier, or 
cause new ones ; or if, in more favour- 
able circumstances, large blocks were 
blown up, they would fall upon the 





glacier, or, rolling perhaps down its 
side to its base, r Baw d only serve 
to increase its circumference ; and one 
avalanche would increase, and probably 
double the mass which had Moen re- 
moved with so much expense and dan- 
ger. 

There is my means by which 
this valley may be for ever put beyond 
the reach of similar, or even those 
still greater disasters which threaten 
the valley of the Rhone, as far as 
the lake of Geneva. This consists in 
opening a gallery in the calcareous 
strata of the footof Mount Mauvoisin, 
or Pierre 4 Vire, which is immediately 
opposite to the fatal glacier. This 
subterraneous gallery ought to be 
made so long, that its entrance and 
outlet should be removed .from the 
base of the glacier to such a distance 
as to prevent all risk of either the 
one or the other opening being chok- 
ed up, and thus rendered useless. It 
world be n to make the gal- 
leryvof a size sufficient to allow the 
whole of the Dranse to pass even at 
the period of the highest floods. For 
this, it appears a gallery, ten feet high 
eight feet broad, would be - 
cient ; for if the water run through 
it with a velocity of eight feet per se~ 
cond, as will be the case by giving the 
gallery the greatest possible inclina- 
tion, a mass of water of 640 cubic feet 
may pass through in a second, which 
gives: fifty-five millions of cubic feet 
in a day’; and this volume exceeds the 
estimate which has been made from 
observations, of the a of water 
which the bottom of the valley could 
furnish even during the greatest melt- 
ing of the snow... By means of such a 
der, the length of: which might be 
2000feet, we should for ever give the 
Dranse a free issue by the bottom of the 
valley ; and this outlet would be then 
altogether independent of the state of 
the glacier. We could even easily 
prolong this subterraneous outlet, in 
the improbable case of the increase of 
the glacier rendering it necessary to 
change the entrance or the outlet of 
the gallery. 

Switzerland is hastening to al- 
leviate, by fraternal aid, the misfor- 
tunes of the inhabitants of the valley 
of the Dranse ; a great number of fo- 
reigners, among whom the English 
are distinguished, having contributed 
to the same end. But what avails it 
to rebuild houses in ruins, if the same 
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catastrophe is impending over them? 
While, if the greater part of the money 


contributed by benevolence were em- 
ed on the execution of this gal- 
, the whole valley would be for 
ever safe; an advantage, without 
which every other will remain preca- 
rious. 

‘There is still, in the present state of 
the valley of Bagne, a very disagree- 
able circumstance, which cannot be 
amended but by the united labours 
of the inhabitants, or by the inter- 
vention of government. The enor- 
mous heaps of rocks and pebbles which 
the flood has formed in the valley, 
obstruct almost every. where the course 
of the Dranse, and throw it upon the 
steep declivities ewe bound it. Here, 
as in every spot where a vigorous ve- 
quantiets,. cluher natural or the effect 
of agriculture, is produced on the 
slope of the mountains, these declivi- 
ties are composed of debris from the 
upper rocks, which cover the base, ori- 
ginally naked and uncultivated: this 
again is covered with a layer of vege- 
table mould, generally pretty thin, 
which renders.it fertile. But alread 
the base of these slopes, more or | 

ive, and covered with forests, 


been attacked in many quarters,. 


and undermined at the ‘base by the 
destructive effect of the flood; and 


thus > sar bec de- 
clivities are without su Soke 
gin to slide into the tof the 
valley. Broad and deep “crevices, 
which are sometimes a thousand feet 
in length from the bottom of the val- 
ley upwards, indicate this sliding down, 
w consequences are so much to 


slopes with a t quantity of water, 
which will soften, aoa din 4 
shrink and tumble down, as gen- 
erally happens in those which so 
often lay waste the different vallies 
of the Alps. The evil is not limited 
to the destruction of the vegetation of 
these declivities, but the torrent of 
the’ valley is filled with an enormous 
uantity of pebbles, which it rolls 

as long as its slope gives i 
ee teem iaeot teen 


g- ¢ 
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If the Dranse be permitted to fol- 
low the disorderly course which it has 
received from the flood, it will under- 
mine more and more the sides of the 
mountains of the valley of 3 its 
water, increased by the melting of 
the snows next spring, will unite with 
that which has insinuated itself into the 
humerous crevices, and 1 ow more 
extensive destruction ; the Dranse will 
be filled with these, and its course 
will thereby be rendered more irregu- 
lar and destructive even to the Rhone, 
the bed of which is at present rising in 
a very sensible degree, and threatens 
injury to the lower parts cathy: val- 

° every proprietor in the valley 

Bagne is allowed to erect his dykes 
at pleasure on the bank, the evil will 
only be so much the greater, for these 
partial operations will unite with the ir- 
regularities of the natural course of the 
river to render it still more destructive. 
If it is meant to protect the interests of 
the valley, and to turn to the best 
account the small means left to the 
unfortunate inhabitants, they must not 
be permitted to waste their resounves 
on partial operations on the torrent. 
Let as regular a course as possible be 
— - for it in the apes the 

y ; the t safety of € Por 
pation ae be insured, with the 

possible expense ; the torrent will 
be removed from the foot of the moun» 
tain sides, by giving it the straightest 
possible direction ; the largest of the 
great rocks and pebbles, which cover 
the extensive plains, will be accumu- 
lated as much as possible at the foot 
of the slopes already attacked; and 
while dangerous4and sudden overflow- 
ing will be nted; the bottom of the 
valley will So cdnnstdl aff ab guostait abt 
stacles to its renewed cultivation. The 
union of all human energy, wisely di- 
rected, is required to diminish the evils 
which extraordinary accidents very of- 
ten occasion in the Alps. Individual ex 
ertion can do little against such misfor- 
tunes, and partial charity but.too oftea 
diverts the unfortunate object of it from 
the means which would effectually a- 
melierate his condition. ‘The popula- 
tion of a whole district is very often 
insufficient to repair the ravages of the 
elements in our Alps. A greater union’ 


of strength and means is required to re- 
medy great misfortunes, and to guard 
against their return. A whole valley, 
nay, a whole canton, ought sometimes 
to unite to obtain thisend. Butvafter 
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certain egy a union of means 
till greater ene canton can 
furni , is i isn to aay the ule- 
tion of an entire district. In cases,. 
the whole nation ought to unite around 
the altar of their native country, and 
of humanity. _ Let us not overlook, in 

tion, in this urgent and 
affecting case, in which man receives 
sia Hm tlhe 

| his coun ie p 

of Providence for uniti oe jms with 
man, the ‘village with. its neighbour, 
the valley with a whole country, and 
every part of the nation with the whole 
mallee Te ~~ indn respects those 
sacred whi ity to every 
nation, and assures pre du- 
ration, and happiness. 

ESCHER De ta LINTH. 

Berne, August, 1818. 


ACCOUNT OF THE EXPEDITION TO 
THE NORTH POLE, 


{Tue ing account of the ition 
to the North Pole, to the result of which all 
Europe is ing with anxiety, has been 
aon ve inal letters Captain 
Ross Lieut. Robertson of the Isabella, 
and from other docunients; and we con- 
sider ourselves particularly fortunate in hav- 
ing had it in our power to present our read- 
ers with so full and interesting an abstract 
of its proceedings. } 


Tue ships under Captain Ross’s com-~- 
mand Shetland on the 3d May, 
and, after a‘ good across the 


Atlantic, they reached Cape Farewell 
on the 22d. The variation now in- 
creased as they advanced to the west, 
and the thermometer stood at 424°. 
In latitude 58° 38’, and west longitude 
50° 54’, the first iceberg was seen with 
much loose ice floating around. 
On the 2d of June the main west ice 
red, in latitude 65° and longitude 
- On the 4th they made the coast 
of Greenland, in latitude 65° 62’. The 
varfation this day was:as follows : 
Variation. 
Ship’s head N. to compass, 66° 22’ W. 


Ship's head S., = - 58°23’ W. 
Ship’s head E,S.E., = 47° 23’ W. 
Ship’s head W., - - 77° 34 W. 


On the 8th of June the Isabella was 
hemmed in with ice on.all sides; and 
though a. south-west gale was blowing, 


she was obliged to tack about where: 


she could find room. 
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On the 9th ann aan 
to an iceberg, which was aground a- 
bout a mile from the shore; in 38 fa- 
thoms of water, in latitude 68° 22’, and 
longitude 53° 42, and they now ob- 
oriat & fon eon okie 
vi on, i it 
in the action of the ship. Tins varias 
tion was found to be 67° 39’ W., and 
the dip 83° 7’.. This i was 80 
— pane » that the nae foe 

ipping- e were not in i 
et dae afc In anchoring to. 

i 


an the boat goes ahead with 
the anchors, and fixes them before the 
ship a@ es. The ship then stands 


in, and makes fast her bow to the ice. 
An iceberg that is aground is  alwa 


ren and if it is so low that 
wsprit can lie over it, so much the; 
better. 

. On. the: 16th, they touched at the. 
Whale Islands, where there is a Dan- 
ish-resident, who told them that the. 
preceding winter had been a very se< 
vere one. ' ; 

On the 15th, the Isabella anchored. 
to an i about a mile from the 
north-west. coast of Waygatt, or Hare 
TSland. All the astronomical appara- 
tus was new got ashore, a prema 
observatory was erected, and the fol- 
lowing accurate observations on the 
variation and dip were obtained ; 
North lat. of observatory, 70° 26’ 13% 
West long. of ditto, - 54° 61’ 49” 
Variation west, = - 71° 30’ 
Dip, & - =. 82° 48’ 47” 

A pendulum, which vibrated 82 se+ 
conds more than twenty-four hours in 
the latitude of London, when the tem- 
perature was 52°, vibrated in Waygatt 
Island 153 seconds more than twenty- 
four hours, when the temperature was 
43°. Waygatt, or Hare Island, is a- 
bout nine miles long, and 1400. feet 
high. Some of the rocks are basaltic, 
and coal is found near the surface, in 
the north-east of it. The latitude 
of the island is 70° 22’ 15” W., and 
its longitude 54° 51’, W., instead. of 
50° 15’, as given in the charts. 

On the 20th of June the ice opened 
a little to the northward, and the Isa- 
bella. and the Alexander attempted 
to get to the coast ¢ Couahens b 

ing and towing the ships through 
the ntneite The ante were light and 
variable, with frequent calms. The Isa- 
bella was first in the attempt, and was 
drifted about with the ice, by the 
tides, till the morning of Monday. the 
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22d. “The Alexander, however, was 
more fortunate, and succeeded in 
ting over to the land, and into 
water, on the evening of Sunday the 
2ist, when it anchored to an iceberg 
to wait for the Isabella. 

On the 26th of June, at the dis- 
tance of only twenty miles from Way- 
gatt Island, the Isabella got into a 
piece of clear water that carried them 
to the Jand-ice, on the north side of 
Jacob’s Bight, where they made the 
following ations. 


North latitude,  - 71° 2y 
West longitude. - 54° 17’ 
Variation on the ice, 75° 29' 


The ship was now swung, and azi- 
muths taken on board at every five 
points, when the following results 
were obtained. 

Variation. 
Ship’s head, NortH, - 77° 43’ W. 
Ship’s head, nontu East, 70° 30’ W. 
Ship’s head, zast, - 64° 56’ W. 
Ship’s head, sourn east, 67° 7’ W. 
Ship’s head, sourn, - 76° 27' W. 
Ship’s head, sourn west, 84° 38’ W. 
Ship’ehead, west, - 93° 33' W. 
Ship’s head, nontu west, 90° 20’ W. 

Captain Ross is decidedly of opinion;) 
though there is some difference senti- 
ment on the subject, that the follow- 
ing points are established by his ob- 
servations: 1. That the deviation oc- 
casioned by the direction of the ship 
head, is not on the magnetic meridian, 
but differs in every ship. In the Isa- 
bella, it is to the east of north, and in 
the Alexander, and the Harmony of 
— to the westward of north. -* at 
there is a point of change in the de- 
viation, which may easily be found by 
azimuth or bearings of a distant object ; 
and that when this point of deviation 
is found, it may in like manmer be 
found what proportion is to be added 
or su from the true variation, 
but only by actual observation, for the 
Ja a horn not increase either in 
an arithmetical or logarithmic propor- 
ee — the Isabella, and in 

i 74°, the point of change is N. 
17° E. The catieian deviation is, 
when the ship’s head is N. 80° W. 
viz. 19°, which is additive to the 
true variation ; so that with the ship’s 
head W. and N. there is 100° of 
variation ; or by steering W. and N. 
the ship actually makes a S. by E. 
course. On the other hand, the vari- 
ation decreases when the ship’s head is 
to the east, but not in an equal ratio, 
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the extreme being 17°, making the 
variation 64° on*that tack. 

On the 27th June, when there 
was the appearance of an opening, the 
Isabella cast off from the ice, and 
cruised about in a narrow pool for 
several days. 

On the 2d of July a fine fresh 
breeze opened a e for the ships, 
and on the 3d the were in latitude 
71° 30’, and on the 4th in latitude 
72° 30’. The following measure of 
the variation was then taken : 

North latitude, - 72° 44’ 

Variation on the ice, 78° 54’ W. 

On the 5th of July they were in 
73° 15’ north latitude, and 57° 14’: 
west longitude. Some of the Esqui- 
maux families visited both the Isabella. 
and the Alexander. The women are 
dressed in the same manner as the 
men, only their hair is tied on the 
crown of their head, and they have 
a small sort of peak on the fore and 
after part of their jackets. These fa- 
milies reported, that the part of the sea 
where they were had been clear of ice 
the wholewinter ; that no whales had 
been seen during the season; and 
that, in their opinion, there would be 
plenty of clear water to the northward. 
This opinion was considered proba- 
ble; for though the number of ice- 
bergs were, in the. present latitude, as 
at Riskoll, Waygatt Island, and Black 
Hook, almost beyond belief, yet the 
field ice appeared by no means so 
close as to stop their progress. One 
of these icebergs, which was measur- 
ed, was 123 feet above water, and 
aground in 125 fathoms, yet this 
was a very small one compared with 
some hundreds that had been seen. 
Whenever the depth of water is under 
100 fathoms, there are found immense 
mountains of ice aground. In fine wea- 
ther, streams of perfectly fresh water are 
continually flowing from them. When- 
ever a fog, with a north wind, touches 
these icebergs, it becomes ice, and adds 
to their bulk. The air, during these 
fogs, is 28°, and the water 314°; but 
in clear weather the temperature has 
risen so high as 84° on an iceberg in 
the sun. 

“* From the 65th deg. to this, says Mr 
Robertson, the sea is literally covered with 
bergs, and we see no end to them: Where 
they ‘aro generated is yet unknown to us; 
it is not in 74. or to the southward on this 
coast. ‘That they are formed on the land 
is certain, from the many stones of great 


size which are seen ;—-gome of are 
2 
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eovered with sand and dirt, others have re- 
strata of sand and stones running 
Sime —-geucrlly tay ‘have = Ligh cick 
all n ve a hi 
on one side, and dukes dows to the water 
on the other; some exceed 200 feet perpen- 
dicular all round. Loose or stream ice con- 
sists of pieces about the size of an acre and 
under ; ye cai foot above the surface, 
when it is b together by strong winds, 
one piece is edged eaten ta Garel santines 
it is then called’ packed ice, or a pack.— 
Flaws are pieces. of field ice. The 
ice generally drifts with the wind, though a 
current must set southward, or how would 
the bergs find their way south. We have 
not been able to detect any current. The 
flood tide sets here from southward. At 
Waygatt we had a rise and fall of seven feet 
at spring tides. Where the icebergs drift 
into shallow water (that is to say 150 fa- 
thoms or under) they ground, and obstruct 


the of the smaller ice, and form 
barriers which it is difficult'to pass. In 68 
there is a reef, in 704 another, in 74 ano- 
ther, generally fi full of ice by the 
fishers ; we have found it the same. In 
standing a few leagues from land we find 
85 fathoms here, closer on 150, 90, and so 
on. The water runs in small streams from 


the bergs, so we have no difficulty in get- . 


ing it. I am now more sanguine of get- 
a long way north and west than I was 

first of the voyage. Iam of opinion 
the ice will clear away, and that very 
The small ice has been for some 
time consuming fast, and will be all dis- 
solved by-the end of this month, even with- 
out wind to break it.” 

The following measure of the varia- 
tion was taken on the 5th of July. 

North latitude, .- 73° 20’ 

West longitude, = 57° 14’ 

Variation on the ice, 80° 1’ W. 

On the 7th of July, in 74°, the 
ships were again obstructed by the ice. 
The icebergs and the flaws were much 
heavier than they had hitherto appear- 
ed. The ship now reached the Three 
Islands discovered by Baffin about 
200 years ago. They are situated in 
lat. 74° 4’, and in west long. 57° 43’ 
greatly to the west of the point for- 
meérly assigned to him. . Captain Ross 
has found, in general, that the coast 
of Greenland, above the lat. of 68°, is 
about 100 miles farther to the west 
than in the Admiralty charts. The 
dip was here 84° 9’. 

On the 9th and 10th, the ships 
stood to the westward, but they found 
the ice quite fast. Baffin was stop’ 
by the ice in that very spot, and at 
the same season of the year. 

On the 17th of July, the vessels 
took advantage of an opening in the 

Vo. IV. 
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ice, and got to the’ lat. of 74° 43’, 
where they. were again and 
fast toa field in-a thick fog which 
froze as it fell, and covered every thing 
with ice. The one " were now 
traversing very sluggishly, owing pro« 
bably to the increase of the dips . 

On the 22d of July, an opening in 
the ice enabled the ship to reach 75° 
of north lat. The following measure 
of the variation was then taken : 
NorthLat. - - = 74°55’ -. * 
Variation on the ice, 84° 30’ West. 

The coast of Greenland now ap- 
peared a continued smooth ridge of 
snow, variegated here and there with 
the black peak of a lofty mountain.* 
Some of the large islands on the coast 
appear less covered with snow. 
nee ice Pang 1 to i”. gry of 
three or four leagues from the land, 
so that it is impossible to the 
coast in this latitude. Soundings were 
here taken in from 2 to 400 fathoms, 
and soft mud and small stones were 
obtained. No current could be ob- 
served by the lead lying at the bottom, 
although the ice on the surface was in 
motion. 

On. the 25th of July they reached 
lat. 75° 21’, and . 60°..30'.. The 
weather was now er than it had 
been for some time, and the variation 
was increasing so fast, that it became 
difficult to find. out exactly how the 
ship was steering by the compass.— 
The following measure of the variation 


was taken, 
North lat. ~ 75° 5 
West long. -. 60° 22 
Variation, - 87° W. 
Dip, - 84° 25’ 


On the afternoon of the 25th, the 
Isabella was jammed between two 
flaws of ice, and having seen a whale 
ship at a short distance, Captain Ross 
resolved to send home his despatches 
with her, lest he should not fall in 
with another, and lest as ice neve 
open and te them. Just 
she-dngetshen:-taaganpiadle the ice 

* The article GREENLAND, which was 
written for the Edinburgh Encyclopeatia 
by Sir Charles Giesecké, who resided seven 
years in that country, has been found to 
contain a very correct account of it. ‘* The 
description of Greenland, says one of the 
letters from peg sor the Isabella, given in 
Dr Brewster’s Encyclopedia, is so correct 
that no one need add any thing more on 
that subject, until the face of the country is 
again eet 
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closed all round them. They were 
3 miles from a small rocky island, in 
270 fathoms mud; and the island, 
which was distant 5 miles from the 
main land, was connected with it b 
ice. Land was seen bearing nort 
west by west. 

in Ross states, that he has en- 
countered four burrows of ice: one in 
lat. 68°, one in 70°, one in 72° 40’, and 
another, which he had passed, and 
which he hopes to be the last, in 74° 
30’. He does not venture to hazard 
an opinion respecting the ultimate 
success of the enterprise, but every 
thing had hitherto been favourable, 
and there were obvious appearances of 
the ice clearing away. Neither the 
Isabella nor the Alexander had met 
with any accident, and there had not 
been a single invalid on board of either 
ship. The voyage had been in every 
respect pleasant. For five or six 
weeks, the first reef was taken in only 
once. The water was in all. weathers 
as smooth as a mill-pond. There was 
scarcely any rain. ‘The sun sometimes 
shone without a cloud during the 
whole 24 hours, and the only changes 
of weather were from cloudy weather 
to thick fogs, and sometimes light 
falls of snow. 

The whale vessel which brought 
Captain Ross’s despatches, brought al- 
so several boxes, containing minerals 
and objects of natural history for Sir 
Joseph Banks, Bart. Sir Everard Home, 
Bart. Mr Barrow, Professor Jameson, 
and Dr Brewster ; all of which were 
released at the custom-house by an 
order from the Lords of the Treasury.* 
The box for Professor Jameson contains 


po mam of the mineralogy of the 
t places on the coast of Green- 





* We regret to learn, that the boxes 
landed at Leith were opened by the custom- 
Pe er ee , that 
a important of one of the collec- 
Gand Wee ester Selnod. We trust that in 
future an order from government will pre- 
vent such ynnecéssary and absurd interfer- 
ence, 


land at which the expedition touched; 
and three bottles of water, one from a 
field of ice, one of the water taken from 
the surface at the temperature of 322°, 
and the other at the depth of 80 fa~ 
thoms, as brought up by Sir H. Davy’s 
apparatus. When this apparatus is 
kept down 15 minutes at 80 fathoms, 
it gives the same temperature, when 
drawn up, as the self-registering ther- 
mometer. Some water, when taken 
up, was at 303°; and, at the same 
time, the self-registering thermometer, 
at 200 fathoms, gave 28°. The wind 
was south, and the ice driving to the 
north. The specific gravity of the 
sea water, in lat. 74°, and temperature 
46°, is 1.0266, and at temperature 49°, 
1.0260, when taken from a depth of 
80 fathoms. The temperature was 
31° when it was brought up; but it 
could not be weighed at that temper. 
ature, as it contained much fixed air, 

‘The box for Dr Brewster contains 
various specimens from different parts 
of the coast of Greenland, and from 
Waygatt Island ; and likewise speci- 
mens of the strata of stones and rocks 
taken from the principal icebergs. 

We shall now conclude this notice 
with a tabular view of the variation 
and dip of the needle at different 
points of the ship’s course. 


Variation Dip of the 
N. Lat. W. Lon. on the Ice. eedle. 
682 22 0” 53°42 OY 67° 39W 83°71’ 


70 2615 54 51 49 7l 30 82 48 47 
7l 230 54 17 0 75 29 

72 44 0 78 54 

74 40 57 45 0 $4 9 
74 45 O 84 30 

7 5 0 60 2 0 87 O 8&4 2% 


From these observations it appears, 
that the ships were approaching rapid~ 
ly to the magnetic pole. From the 
observations on the variation, which 
were previously made, we are disposed 
to think that there is a succession of 
pies, or a magnetic ridge, as it may 

called, with a diffused and move- 
able polarity, stretching to the west 
of Baffin’s Bay. The above observa- 
tions, however, do not yet enable us 
either to confirm or overthrow this con 
jecture. 
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Discovery of a great Bank of Cod off the 
Shetland Islands.—We are informed that 
an immense bank covered with Cod has 
been discovered, extending from Papa Wes- 


ford lucrative employment to several hun- 
dred sail of fishing vessels. The fishermen 
report, that from 150 to 200 sail of vessels 
can fish on it, and out of sight of each other. 
We expect, in a future Number, to com- 
municate a full account of this important 
discovery. 
Dr Hibbert.—We understand Dr Hib- 
bert has just returned from the Shetland 
Islands, after having spent five months in 
the active and successful investigation of 
their mineralogy. He has brought with 
him a yp oe series of the rocks and 
minerals 0! remote region—and the 
canner he has 7 epengee are so complete 
and satisfactory, that we expect, ere long, 
from this en i jaro a complete 
mineralogical history map of Shetland. 
Measurement of Heights by Barometer.— 
The method of measuring heights by the 
Barometer is about to receive a very im- 
portant improvement, by introducing into 
the common formula a correction for humi- 
dity. Mr Adam Anderson, Rector of the 
Academy of Perth, who has devoted much 
of his attention to this subject, and publish- 
ed the results of his inquiries in the Arti- 
poe a in the Edinburgh En- 
cy i ucted by Dr Brewster, has 
lately ascertained, that the density of the at- 
mospheric vapour diminishes as we ascend, 
in a much faster ratio than that of air it- 
self; and that the disproportionate effects 
thus produced by the elasticity of the va- 
pour, at the upper and lower stations, cause 
a deviation from the law by which the den- 
sityiof the air, at different elevations, has 
hitherto been su to ber 
The deviation of the density of the atmos- 
pherical strata from the condition produced 
by perfect elasticity, is, however, frequently 
counteracted by the dilatation of the whole 
column of air, by means of the vapour 
whieh it holds in solution ; and sometimes 
these disturbing causes are so nicely balanc- 
ed, that the density of the air, as we as- 
cend, differs but little from what it would 
be, if the air were perfectly elastic. At 
other times, the difference is considerable, 
and leads to very great errors, in the ordi- 
nary formula for calculating heights, by the 
barometer, parti ly when the air is very 


damp. By applying to the formula two 
¢orreetions, one of which is immediately 


connected With tha varying elasticity of the 


yapour, at the upper lower stations.; 
and the other with the expansion which the 
vapour uces upon the intermediate co~ 
lumn of air, Mr Anderson has derived a 
formula, the results obtained from, which 
agree, as near as can be expected from the 


nature of the data, with the heights deduc- 


ed from Geometrical measurement. These 
corrections are exceedingly intricate, both 
pearl ee ie. seqpoes.nf deriving and 
applying them ; but this is insepa- 
rable io the nature of te quate hens 

ves, ; 

Heights of Hills in Scotland.—It. is 
somewhat singular, that the lofty hill called 
Benvracky, which terminates the vale. of 
Athole on one hand, and the Strath. of 
Garry, with the beautiful Parks of Blair, 
on the other, has never been classed among 
the remarkable mountains of Perthshire.— 
This is more a matter of surprise, as the View 
from its summit is one of the most beauti- 
ful and extensive among the Alpine scenery 


of Scotland, ing at once a fine. as- 
comnhiogn eal al dhatiaeund ant iiemaiies 


_in a landseape. Its height has lately been 


determined to be 2,756 feet above the level 


tion to accuracy, in reference to a point in 
the parish of Moulin, near the banks of 
the Tummel, the height of which above the 
level of the sea was carefully deduced from 
a series of contemporaneous observations 
with the barometer made at the point al- 
luded to, and the manse of Kinfauns. On 
account of the coincidence of result in all 
these cases, the height thus obtained must be 
extremely near the truth. Cairn-Our, the 
loftiest of the Ben Gloe mountains, situated 
about 8 miles north from Benvracky, and 
overlooking Glen Tilt, has been determined, 
by referring it to the same point, to be 
3690 feet above the level of the sea. 

Limit of Congelation.—It from in- 
formation which comes cy Ranpetnon and 
other alpine districts, an opinion 

y obtained, of the increase of ice general- 

y, and the descentof the limit of congelation. 
From the Tyrol, it is said, that ‘* In this 
traordinary increase of the 

glaciers is remarked in several places. A 
mass of ice, which advanced from the Sind- 
ner valley, has increased from the 6th of 
May to the 30th of July, 76 fathoms. Jn 
page a Switzerland the same remark 
is e. Where, only one generation 
back, the most fertile alpine pastures were 
seen, there'is now eternal ice ; and the line 
of snow seems, in the course of time, tv 
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descend lower and lower from the summit 
of the mountains towards the plains and 


ew Inflammable Gas.——Dr Thomson 
has discovered a new compound inflammable 
gas, and has called it, from the nature of its 
constitution, hydroyuretted carbonic oxide. 
Tts specific gravity is, 913, that of common 
air being 1. It is not absorbed nor altered 
by water. It burns with a deep blue flame, 
and detonates when mixed with oxygen and 
fired. It is a compound of oxygen, hydro- 
gen, and carbon; and Dr Thomson con- 


hilosophy, August 1818. 

New Vegetable Alkali.—M. M. Pelletier 
and Caventou have inserted the i 
note in the Annales de Chimie for July. 
(The note was read to the Academy on 
the 10th August.) 

Whilst analysing the vomica nut, and the 
bean of St Ignace, they extracted from these 
two seeds the substance te which they owe 
their action on the animal economy. 

This substance is white, crystalline, and 
very bitter. It crystallizes A vee mid 
quadrangular plates, or in i risms, 
terminated by an obtuse quad py- 
ramid. It is very slightly soluble in water, 
but very soluble in alcohol. It is formed 
like most vegetable substances, of oxygen, 

, and charcoal. It is most distin- 

by its alkaline ies; and 

like morphium, is essentially differ- 
ent from it. It restores a reddened blue col- 
our, and with acids forms neutral salts, so- 
luble in water, and crystallizable. With 
weak nitric acid it forms a nitrate, but the - 
concentrated acid acts on and decomposes it ; 
and forms 2 solution, <n Pg be- - 
coming yellow, and yielding ic acid. 
Its en Bay is very soluble, the sulphate less 
90, and crystallizable in rhomboidal plates. 

This substance acts on animals in a simi- 
a> ry Awe rng infusion of the 
nux . but more energetically. 

The class of acid vegetable substances is 
numerous ; on the contrary, that of alkaline 
vegetable substances is confined to morphi- 
Nevertheless, M. Vauquelin has notic- 
alkaline ies of a substance ob- 


Fle 


us in the class, which may become nu- 
merous, and which has first been observed 
by M. Vauquelin. To recal these facts, 
and desi the substances by a name 
which avoid circumlocution, they have 
called it vaugqueline. This name is better 
than one entirely insignificant, or that indi- 


q 


cates ies which may be found in other 
3 properties y 


American Sea Serpent.—Another sea ser- 
pent, different to the one first seen near Cape 
Anne, is said to have been seen, and the fol- 
tewing declaration has been drawn up and - 
’ attested: in proper form. 


“near us, only 
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** I the undersigned, Joseph Woodward, 
captain of the Adamant schooner of Hing. 
ham, being on my rout from Penobscot to 
Hingham, — W. N. W., and being 
about 10 leagues from the coast, perceived, 
last Sunday, at two P.M., something on the 
surface of the water, which seemed to me to 
be of the size of a large boat. Supposing 
that it might be part of the wreck of a ship, 
I approached it; but when I was within a 
few fathoms of it, it appeared, to my great 
surprise, and that of my whole crew, that it 
was a monstrous serpent. When I ap. 

roached nearer, it coiled itself up, instant. 
y uncoiling itself again, and withdrew with 


‘extreme rapidity. On my approaching agai 
placed 


it coiled itself up a second time, and 
itself at the distance of 60 feet at most from 
the bow of the ship. 

** T had one of my guns loaded witha 
cannon ball and musket bullets. J fired it 
at the head of the monster; my-crew and 
myself distinctly heard the ball and bullets 
strike against his body, from which they 
rebounded, as if they had struck against a 
rock. The serpent shook his head and tail 
in an extraordinary manner, and advanced 
towards the ship with open jaws. I had 
caused the cannon to be re-loaded, and point- 
ed it at his throat; but he had come so 
near, that all the crew were seized with ter- 
ror, and we thought only of getting out of his 
way. He almost touched the vessel ; and 
had not I tacked as I did, he would certain- 
ly have come on board. He dived ; but in 
a@ moment we saw him appear again, with 
his head on one side of the vessel, and his 
tail on the other, as if he was going to lift 
us up and upset us. However, we did not 
feel any shock. He remained five hours 
going backward and forwards 

“* The fears with which he at first inspir- 
ed us having subsided, we were able to ex- 
amine him attentively. I estimate, that his 


length is at least twice that of my schooner, 
: that is to say, 130 feet ; his head is full 12 


or 14: the diameter of the body below the 
neck, is not less than six feet; the size of 


- the head is in proportion to that of his body. 
-He is of a blackish colour; his ear-holes 


(ouies), are about 12 feet from the extremi- 
ty of his head. In short, the whole has a 
terrible look. 

** When he coils himself up, he places 
his tail in such a manner, that it aids him 
in darting forward with great force: he 
moves in all directions with the greatest fa- 
cility and astonishing rapidity.” 

(Signed) JosePH WoopwarD. 

Hingham, May 12; 1818. 


This declaration is attested by Peter 
Holmes and John Mayo, who made affida- 
vit of the truth of it before a justice of 


The animal first seen, has, according to 
accounts, been observed several times since 
that périod. On the 19th of June, he ap- 
peared in Sag Harbour, and rewards were 














; 
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offered to’ the whalers to secure it. S. West, 
of Hallowell, master of the packet Delia, 
describes it as seen on the 21st of June, en- 
with a whale ; and on July 2d, two 
persons, J. Webber and R. Hamilton, saw 
it about seven miles from Portland, between 
Cranch Island Point and Marsh Island. 
The Commercial Advertiser of June 9th, 
contains a letter from the captain of the brig 
Wilson, of Salem, nad to Lape where- 
in he states, that duri is passage, 
Cape Henry, he fell hide as he at first 
su . the wreck of a vessel, when he 
0 his boat to be lowered ; but to his 
great astonishment, he found it to be the 
sea serpent; he says, he then examined it, 
and such an object he never before witness- 
ed; he believed it to be about 190 feet in 
length, and its mouth and head were of an 
enormous size. After returning to the ship, 
they bore off, fearing the ences that 
might result from its coming in contact with 
the vessel. 
Polyhalite.—M. Stromeyer has lately ana- 
lysed.a substance found inthe beds of rock 
salt, at Ischel, in Austria, and has found it 
to be a peculiar mineral... It was before con- 
sidered, and called fibrous muriacite, but 
has now. received the name of polyhalite. It 
is composed of 
Sulphate of lime (common), - 28.74 
Sulphate of lime (anhydrous), - 22.36 
Sulphate of potash, - - - 27.40 
Sulphate of magnesia (anhydrous), 20.11 
Chloride of sodium (mixed), - 0.19 
Oxide of iron, - - - 0.32 
' 99.12 
New Medical Instrument.—A new in- 
strument has been introduced into medical 
science at Paris; and, from the favourable 
report which it obtained; on being submit- 
ted to the Academy of Sciences, would ap- 
pear to be somewhat more than a chimerical 
improvement. ‘ 
7 Dr Laennec, physician to io th Necker 
ospital, supposed it likely, that the various 
sounds which are formed in the interior of 
the body, as in the breast, &c. might be- 
come, oom the variation induced on them 
by disease, indications of the state of health ; 
and that the sounds produced by the action 
or motion of any particular organ, as of the 
heart or lungs, would point out any change 
in the state of that organ; and taking ad- 
vantage of the superior conducting power of 
solid bodies, with regard to sound, he form- 
ed an instrument which should convey these 
indicatory sounds more readily and distinct- 
ly tothe ear. This instrument is a cylinder 
of wood, which, in some cases, according to 
Cresent the examination, is solid ; in 
ers, perforated lengthways by a canal ; 
and ‘in enn hollowed like Sanam 
The voice, the respiration, sounds in the 
throat, and pulsations of the heart, are ge- 
neral indications to so many different kinds 
of diseases; and by ome of these, among 
others, it is said, that the existence of ulcers 


in the lungs, their extent, their’state, and 
the nature and consistence of the matter 


singular i 

pa ay eg ~<* 
uring its voy: t was 0: i- 
tude, and ly covered wi cain iad 
mouli, so that herbs and trees were grow- 
ing on it. On one part of its water a 


off shore had been formed, by matter washed 


down from above, and on this a landing was 
made good. A great quantity of the re- 
mains of a mammoth were found on it, in a 
very putrescent state. These had probably 
been preserved for many ages in the cold 
regions of the north, and were no doubt co- 
cyan in agp 0 dhtan senainn anion 

ologist finds in his later strata, and merits, 
therefore, in a geological sense, the name of 
organic remains. The vessel brought away 


number of the tusks and other parts of 
these animals. 
Northern Herculaneum.—We extract the . 


following from a very excellent provincial 
paper, the INVERNESS COURIER. 
‘* Lopness, in Sanda, 26th Sept. 1818. 

To THE Eprror, 

S1n,—Having lately seen a notice in the 
newspapers, &¢. that vast remains of ancient 
buildings—* a city’—* two cities’ had been 
disclosed to modern vision, by recent drift- 
ing of sand, I came here yesterday to ascer- 
tain, by actual inspection, the state of the 
fact. A party of us set out to-day after 
breakfast, and took with us labourers, with 

es, &c. to assist in our researches into 

is Northern Herculaneum ;—and having 
glanced over the scene, I, at least, was quite 
satisfied, that the stories which had gone a- 
broad upon the subject were very great ex- 
rations. A venerable native of this 

* unfrequented island of the north,’ (which, 
by the way, is a fiction) whom we -saw on 
the ground, told us, that he was threescore 


and eighteen years of age, and that, for the 
Lay wet od 


last sixty years, the hich rose in heaps 
at the headland :now referred to, has been 
gradually drifted away—that the whole sur- 
face of the sand hillocks was green, being 
covered with grass and bent—and that, with- 
in these last twenty years, the whole area, 
now laid nearly bare, with the exception of 
a small corner at the point of the promon- 
tory), has been almost freed from its cover- 
ing of sand-hills. The respectable tenant of 
this farm tells me, that- he remembers the 
place for the last twenty-five years, and: that 
during that some the sand-hills, to the 
height of aps twenty feet, or thereby, 
have been dispersed. The thus uncever- 
ed, extends probably to about a square mile, 
at the most northerly point of this iskand— 
and exhibits evident marks of having been 
the scene of human operations, at a period 
anterior to its being covered with the sand. 
Nearly in a line with the sea-beach, as it 
sweeps round: the head of Tofts Ness, and 
about fifteen or twenty feet above the high- 
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round towers, crumbled down, some of them 
considerably more elevated than the adjacent 
ground, and one large mount, or tumulus, 
evidently artificial, within the range of the 
enclosure, points it out as a post of some im- 
portance in its day. There are various tu- 
muli or barrows, di on the outside of 
the rows of stones, which may have been out- 
works of defence. Some of them are evident- 
ly of this desctiption, while others are only 
of sepulture. The latter fact I ascer- 
abe to Sap emanate arch 
stone coffins, which have been 

exposed to view in one tumulus; and in 
each of them we found human bones, some 
of which I have reserved to show to the cu- 


but it is oblong, and seems to have been 
constructed by laying flagstones overlapping 
one another, the highest ly sloping 
inward until the ite sides met. We 
ored it, but a dreadful 
blast of wind and rain, from the south-east, 
had already a us thoroughly, = 
increasing, com us to desist. e 
forms of + acon, reed from the sand which 
had long covered them, are quite apparent ; 
but whether their formation and culture are 
of the same era with the broken down walls 
and towers, it is quite impossible to ascer- 
tain. Those remnants may be the wreck of an 
ancient establishment of the rhost barbarous 
kind, but it could not have been any thing 

ing the name of a city. The situa- 
tion of Toftness, on the very extremity of 
these islands, protected on one side by the 
tremendous Frith betwixt it and North 
Ronaldsay, and on the other by a fresh wa- 
ter lake, cei A a position easily 
capable of defence by the rude bulwarks and 
towers, the vestiges of which still remain, in 
those predatory times when Orkney was the 
scene of rapine and violence. Whether it 
has been a colony of Celts, of Piets, or of 
Scandinavians, I leave to the sagacity of an- 
tiquaries to discover. The subject might 

materials for controversy between our 
old and respected friends, Monkbarns and 
Edie Ochiltree. I must close these memo- 
randa, however, by adding, that the stone 
coffins are only about four feet in length, 
and that the bodies which they contained 


were laid with the heads at the narrowest 
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ends, so that the legs must have been fold. 
ed sideways across the broader end. The 
coffins were in width about three feet, com. 
posed of thick slate, without or bottom, 
and about two feet deep. I 4 &. P» 

Fascinating Power of Serpents.—A me. 
moir on the subject of the fascinating power 
of serpents, by Major Alexander Garden, of « 
South Carolina, was read at a meeting of 
the New York Historical Society, in 
tember 1817. 

** He attributed the phenomenon to an 
effluvium which the serpent voluntarily ex. 
hales at those times when it feels the desire 
of food, and the effluvium is of so delete. 
rious a nature as to cause convulsions in the 
smaller and more sensitive animals, such ag 
birds, mice, &c. He mentioned several 
instances in which men had been powerfully 
affected by the effluvium. He had been 
informed by the late Colonel Thompson of 
Belleville, that whilst riding over his estate, 
he came suddenly upon a snake of enor. 
mous size, at which, the moment he could 
sufficiently collect himself, he fired. He 
killed the reptile, but was at the same in- 
stant assailed by an overpowering vapour, 
which waite his hor hime. that he could 
scarcely guide his horse home: that ad 
sickness at his stomach ensued, andav: wed 
more violently than he had ever experi 
from an emetic. He had been told bya 
lady, that the overseer of one of her planta- 
tions being missed, was sought for by his 
family, and found in a state of ee 
On recovering, he stated that. he was - 
ing for a deer, when he heard the rattle of 
a snake ; and that before he could remove 
from the threatened danger, he perceived a 
sickening effluvium, which deprived him 
instantly of sense. From John Lloyd, Esq. 
he ‘had learned another case:—A negro 
working in his field was seen suddenly to 
fall, uttering a shriek : on approaching him, 
it was found that he had struck off the head 
of a very large rattlesnake, the body of 
which was still writhing. On recovering, 
he said that he had shrieked with horror 
on discovering the snake, and at. the same 
instant had been overpowered by a smell 
that took away all his senses. Mr Natha- 
niel Barnwell, of Beaufort, had a negro 
who could, from the acuteness of his smell, 
at all times discover the rattlesnake within 
a distance of two hundred feet, when in the 
exercise of his fascinating power ; and when 
traced by this sense, some object of prey 
was always found suffering from this influ- 
ence. To these facts Major Garden added 
some anecdotes collected from Vaillant’s 
Travels and other sources, corroborating his 
theory. When gorged with food, the set- 
pent is supine: it is only when under the 
stimulus of hunger that he exerts this fas- ~ 
cinating faculty. The cases mentioned by 
Mr Pintard, at the last meeting of the s0- 
ciety, are among the many evidences of the 
existence of the power in the serpent to in- 
fluence birds to approach it, maugre their 
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dread; and the circumstances related by 
him do not militate with the hypothesis of 
Major Garden.” 

‘ammoth Cave of Indiana—The Ken- 
tu¢ky Commentator contains a letter from a 
Mr Adams, giving an account of a cave 
which he had explored in Indiana. The 
editor of the Commentator, in his introduc- 
tion to the letter, says, this cave “ has 
never yet been fully explored, though seve- 
ral individuals, whose testimony is to be 
relied on, have penetrated from six to nine 
miles into this subterraneous region.” 

Mr Adams states that the cave is situated 
= the oo quarter of section 27, in 

a o. 3 of the second eastern range 

of lands offered for sale at 

‘effersonville. It was first discovered about 

eleven years ago, at which time the bottom 

of the cave was covered with salts from six 

to nine inches deep; the sides were also 

coated in the same manner, and had the ap- 
of snow. 

The hill in which the cave is situated is 
400 feet high, the top principally covered 
with oak and chesnut. The entrance is 
about half way from the base to the sum- 
mit, and the be sunfate of the cave preserves 
about that elevation. 

The entrance is by an aperture of 12 or 
15 feet wide, and three or four feet in 
height. With en easy descent, you enter a 
room which continues a of a mile, 
bes oe Sty yey et and in 

from 10 to 20; the roof arched in 

some places, resembling an inside view of 
the roof of a house. At the extremity of 
this'room the cave forks, the right soon ter- 
— the left rises by a flight of rocky 
stairs, neatly ten feet high, into another 
story, and has a.S.E. direction. In this 
room the roof has a arch from 5 to 
8 feet high, and from 7 to 12 feet wide, 
which continues to what is called the Creep- 
ing Place, where it becomes necessary to 
crawl 10 or 12 feet to get into the next 
es ape mera to the distance of one 
@ quarter, there are many large 

and small rooms, variously situated. At 


8 


the end of this journey, - 
pillar presents itself, which i 
in diameter, and from 20 
segulanty ancied Ges taps 
vicinity are several other 
the same description. Mr 
certain what were the constituents 
eolumns, but lime appeared to be 
Major Warren states that they are 


spar. 

The cave abounds in sulphate 
nesia or Epsom salts, which is foun 
great variety of forms, and different stages 
of formation—sometimes in lumps from one 
to tom patmnda, dens don anrane: >. xveei fees 
below it,—the walls are covered with the 
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bushel, and the best from 20 to 25 pounds. 

The cave also contains great quantities of 
nitrate of lime, or earth ; nitrate of 
alumina, or nitrate ps acho i 
an equal quantity of 
phate of lime is seen ly formed, 
eee a crystallized, soft, or light and 

there are also vestiges of the sul- 
thet of iron, and small specimens of the 
carbonate and nitrate of magnesia. The 
rocks in the cave are principally of carbonate 
of lime or common. limestone. 

Mr Adams closes his letter by stating, 
that near the forks of the cave are two spe- 
cimens . — of — 
origin, appears to be @ savage 
something like a bew in his hand, and fur- 
nishes the hint, that it was done when. that 
instrument of death was in use. other 
is so much defaced that it is impossible to 
say what it was intended to 

A full aceount of this remarkable cave, 
with a drawing of it, previous to. its 
been visited by Mr Adams, will be found in 
the Edinburgh Encyclopedia, conducted by 
Dr Brewster, art, KENTUCKY. 
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Lire and Adventures of Antar, a cele- 
brated: Bedowen Chief, Warrior, and Poet, 
who flourished a few years prior to the Ma- 
a Now first translated from 
inal Arabic, by Terrick Haniilton, 
a 

bent to Coneton nog €r.. 8vo 
A Manual of Chemistry ; containing the 


cipal Facts of the Science, arranged: in 
ane in which they are discussed and 
illustrated in the Lectures at the Royal. In- 


stitution. With a Prefatory ——— ; 


aaah Royal Sedeey eaten ten 
cretary to. the n 
one volume, Sve, with upwards of 100 
Wood-cuts. 
A Chronological ——_ of Voyages:into 


the Arctie Regions, e Discovery of a 
Northem Passage betwedn the Atlantic and 
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Pacific Oceans, from the earliest period to from records, state , manuscripts, and 
the time ; accompanied with age- other original and authentic sources. By 


Description of the Arctic Lands and 
Seas, as far as hitherto known. By 
Barrow, F.R. and L.S. 1 vol. 8vo. 
Letters from the North of Italy, turning 
ipally upon the Government, Statistics, 

, and Literature of the 

Peninsula. Addressed to Henry Hallam, 


ne by W. S. Rose, Esq. 8vo. 
ions of the Literary Society of 
Bombay, with Plates, 4to. 

_ Anecdotes and Reminiscences of His 
Own Times. By the Rev. Dr King, Prin- 
cipal of St Mary Hall, Oxford. Cr. 8vo. 

The Lives of Haydn and Mozart, with 


By the Author of Sacred Melodies. 
"Desnipion ye the Nil 

a Journey u e, 
dimn-dieenes ww tar df Maden, on the 
frontiers of Dengola. Performed in the 
months of February and March, 1813. By 
J. L. Burckhardt. 4to. 

A Narrative of the E ry the Al- 
giers, in the 1816, under com- 
mand of the Right Hon. Admiral Lord 
Viscount Exmouth. By Mr Abraham Sa- 
lame, a native of Alexandria in Egypt, in- 
terpreter in his Britannic Majesty's service 
for the Oriental who accom 
nied his Lordship in quality of Interpreter, 
for the subsequent Negotiations with the 
Dey. Published by permission, and orna- 
mented with some plates. 8vo. ‘ 

Narrative of an Expedition in Aid of the 
South American Patriots, which sailed from 
England November 1817. By James Hac- 
kett, an Officer in the Expedition. 

Sermons on the Parables and Miracles of 
Jesus Christ. By Edward William Grin- 
field, M.A. Minister of Laura Chapel, 
Bath ; in 1 vol. Svo. 

Sermons by Edward Maltby, D. D. in 
2 vols. 8vo. 

Travels through Denmark, Sweden, Lap- 
land, Finland, Norway, and Russia, with a 
Description of the City of St Petersburg, 


during the tyranny of the Emperor Paul. 
E. D. Clarke, LL. D. Being the third 


last part of the Author’s Travels in 

Europe, Asia, and Africa. Handsomely 

printed in quarto, with numerous engrav- 
i &e. 


Handsomely printed in 4to. with numerous 
“er of views, antiquities, &. 
History and Antiquities of the Tower 
of London, with Bi 
royal and distinguished 


ical Anecdotes of 
Persons, deduced 


John Bayley, of his Majesty’s Record Of- 
fice, Tower, and of the Honourable Society 
of the Inner Temple. This work will like. 
wise comprise an Historical Account of the 
Record Office, with Memoirs of Eminent 
Men who have been intrusted with its cus. 
tody; also the History of the Mint, the 
Regalia, the Origin of the Ordnance Es- 
tablishment, &e. In 1 vol. 4to, illustrated 
with 30 engravings, by Artists of the first 
eminence. 

The History of France, Civil and Mili. 
tary, Ecclesiastical, Political, Literary, 
Commercial, &c. &c. Continuing the His- 
tory from the earliest accounts, to the death 
of Henry III. A. D. 1589. By the Rev. 
Alexander Ranken, one of the Ministers of 
Glasgow. 

The Dream of Youth, a Poem, elegantly 
printed, in one volume. 

In the press, a new and corrected edition 
of Butler's Hudibras, with the whole of 
Dr Grey’s Annotationé, embellished with 
Portraits, and with Engravings on Wood, 
by Branston, Hughes, &c., from original 
designs by Thurston. Part I. will be pub- 
lished on the Ist January 1819. To be 
completed in 6 Parts, forming 3 vols 8vo. 

e Editor of “* Mortimer’s Commercial 
Dictionary, Universal Commerce,” and 
other publications upon similar subjects, 
has in the press, a Work, entitled ** Fo- 
REIGN EXCHANGES,” being a complete 
set of Tables of Foreign Exchanges, cal- 
culated from the lowest to the highest 
course of Exchange; and from one penny 
to a thousand pounds sterling. It will shew, 
at one view, any sum of Foreiga money re- 
duced into British sterling, and British 
money into Foreign. Tables shewing the 
method of calculating the Exchanges be- 
tween the different Cities on the Continent 
with each other; and concluding with a 
Table of the Real and Imaginary Monies of 
the World, the mode of reckoning the same, 
and their value reduced into British ster- 

. This Work, which is about to be pub- 
lished by Subscription, is a grand desidera- 
tum in Commercial Literature. The terms 
are £1: 10s. per copy to Subscribers, and 
£2 to Non-Subscribers. The Work to be 
paid for on delivery. 

The Life of Jesus Christ, including his Apo- 
cryphal History, from the Spurious Gospels, 
Unpublished Manuscripts, &c.—Contents. 
History of Emerentiana and St Anne, an- 
cestors of the .Virgin Mary—Birth = 

iage of the Virgin Mary—Histo' 
the Infancy of ag Tom the Ev. ium 
Infantie—-St Joseph’s deliverance from 
Demons after death, from his Life, attribut- 
ed to Jesus—The Virgin Mary’s death and 
ascension to heaven——benether’s account 
of the restoration of his sight by the waters 
of Siloam, trom a MS. history of Jesus, 
attributed to him—History of the Death of 
Jesus, from a MS. ascribed to the Virgin 
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; = of Nicodemus entire— 
f of .the writings attributed to 
Jesus—List of Apocryphal Gospels and 
‘other ancient writings relating to Jesus, still 
extant—Ca of the most interesting 
Lives of Jesus Christ—The Play of Christ’s 


Mahommedan, and Heterodox Lives of 
Jesus—The History of the Holy Cross— 
Coins—Catologue of Picture Bibles, and 
Books of Prints relating to the Life of 
Christ—Indexes, will be published, in one 
volume, 8vo. 7s. 

The Rev. W. B. Williams has in the 
press, Eight Sermons at the Lecture found- 
ed by the Hon. Robert Boyle; with an Ap- 

ix, containing Strictures on Mr Gis- 
’s Testimony of Natural Theology. 

The, Rev. Wm Faulkner is_ printing a 
Work on the simplicity and ingenuity of the 
Evidence in favour of the Miracles recorded 
in the Gospels, contrasted with the most 
striking wonders of the Christian Church in 
the succeeding centuries. 

Mr Zachariah Jackson will soon publish, 
in an 8vo volume, a Restoration of 700 Pas- 
sages to their pristine beauty, which, in the 
Plays of Shakspeare, have hitherto remained 

Brig. Gen. Macdonnell is preparing for 

ication, in two 4to volumes, a Polybian 
iew of the late War in Spain and Portu- 


oe Gorham of Queen’s College, Cam- 


bridge, is ing for publication, in an 
8vo volume, the Typographical and Monas- 


tic Antiquities of St Neot and Eynesbury, 
Hunts, and of St Neot, oT illustrat- 
ed by engravings on copper and wood. 

Mrs Peck will soon publish, in three vo- 
lumes, the Bard of the West, an historic 
romance, founded on certain public events 
of the seventh century. 

Madame Panache, author of Manners, 
has in the press, a Year and a Day, a novel, 
in two volume:. 

Mr Caulfield of Bath has a volume in the 

, containing every im t transaction 
OF the megiaere from a pat 1811 to the 
last Dissolution of Parliament. 

Mr Guy is printing a School Astronomy, 
ill by plates, in a similar size with 
his school Geography. 

Miss Trimmer will soon publish a short 
History of France, after the manner of Mrs 
Trimmer’s Histories for Children. 

A Modern London Catalogue of Books 
(since 1800), with their sizes, prices, and 
publishers, is expected to appear the end of 
this month. 

Dr Bostock will shortly publish an ac- 
count of the History and present state of 
Galvanism. 

Lieut. Elmhirst is about to publish, Oc- 
currences during a six Months’ Residence 
in the Province of Calabria Ulterior. 

An Account of the Life, Ministry, and 

Vout. IV. 


near Hali- 
fax, will be shortl by his son. 
In the course ovember will be pub- 


lished the third and concluding volume of 
Archdeacon Coxe’s Memoirs of the Duke 
of Marl 

A descriptive poem, called Night, 

M. E. Elliot, jun. will shortly oe % 
is an attempt to paint the scenery of night, 
as connected with great and interesting 
events. 

Prince Chilia, a satirical history of all 
nations in the world, after the manner of 
Swift’s Gulliver, by Tom Brown, will ap- 
pear in a few days. 

A new novel, from the pen of Miss Anna 
Maria Porter, author of “ the Knight of 
St John,” &c. will shortly, entitled 
the Fast of St Magdalen. 

A History of Greenland is ing for 
the press, containing a description of the 
country and its inhabitants, together with 
an account of the missions of the United 
Brethren in that‘country, from the German 
of Crantz. The former part will also com- 
prehend valuable details of the original dis- 
covery and colonization of Greenland by the 
Norwegians, the vain attempts made by the 
English, Danes, and others, to explore the 
east coast, along with a succinct narrative 
of the partially successful mission at Gatt- 
haab. As an appendix to the whole, will 
be added, a continuation of the History of 
the Mission of the Brethren down to the 


~'present time, comprising a period of about 


eighty years. The work will be accompa- 
nied with supplementary notes from au- 
thentic sources, including interesting notices 
of Labrador. 

Dr Armstrong is ing new editions, 
considerably improved, of his three works 
on Scarlet Fever, &c. Typhus Fever, and 
Puerperal Fever. 

Dr Henry is printing a new and improv- 
ed edition of his valuable Elements of Che- 


mistry. 

A philosophical romance, called Charen- 
ton, or the Follies of the Age, translated 
from the French of M. Lourdoueix, will 
soon appear. Charenton is a well-known 
establishment near Paris for insane persons. 
Some supposed inhabitants of it are the 
author’s dramatis persone. ‘The work gives 
a view of the political state of France, and 
of its parties. 

A new edition is in the press, of Gumal 
and Lina, or the African Children, trans- 
lated from the French by S. B. Moens. 

A novel, entitled the Mock Moralist, or 
a Dressing for Dissenters, is announced. | 

A volume of Pathological and Surgical 
Observations on Diseases of the Joints; by 
Mr B. C. Brodie, will immediately be pub- 
lished. 

A novel, in three volumes, entitled, 
‘* Lamioli,” from the pen of C. F. Wieles, 
Esq. may be expected in November. 
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to the which accom- 
this Number, for the details and 


ions of this very splendid and spirited 


is, a new edition eri- 
ed and improved, follo the Geo- 
of Curved Lines, being treatise 
of the second order, much expand- 


and ies of all the remarkable 
curves, by John Leslie, F. R. S. E. 
Professor of Mathematics in the University 


An Abri ent of the Statutes relative 
to the Revenue of mr met owe es 
methodically arranged phabetically 
digested. ‘Thitd edition, revised and b t 
down to the end of the Session of Par 
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Excise ; in one large volume octavo. 
Coquetry, a novel. 3 vols. 12mo. 





. [Oet. 
We are happy to learn that M; Balle. 
cour, so well for his ¢ritival ‘gidw. 
ledge of the French linguiye, has in the 


— A New Methodical Grammar of the 
rench $ containing concise but 
clear ident various Paris of Speech, 
with appropriate Ilustrations and Ex. 
amples. 12mo. 

2. Exercises on the Rules in the New 
Grammar, accompanied by accurate Refer. 
enées to the Rules they illustrate. 12mo. 

3. French Pronunciation Exemplified ; to 


which is added a selection of all thé most 


elegant figurative expressions in the French 
Language, explained in French, and accu. 
rately translated into English. 12mo. 
Laurentii, Jo. Rubi Epistolarum Edin. 
burgenarum Libri III, written during three 
years’ attendance on the Medical Institu. 
tions of that City, and calculated to illus. 
trate, other matters, the System of 
Medical Education pursued there, the ha- 
bits of the Students, and the général pro- 
cess of Graduation in that University, will 
shortly be published, in one volume, 12mo, 
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ALGEBRA. 


Essays on the Combinatorial Analysis ;~ 


its application to the most useful 
and interesting — of Algebra, in the 
multiplication, division, extraction of Roots, 
&c.; by Peter Nicholson, 8vo. 16s. 
ANTIQUITIES. 
Cathedral Antiquities of England; by 
John Britton, F.S.A. No XVII. being No 
III. of York Cathedral. 4to. 12s.—imperi- 


al 4to, £1. 
BIOGRAPHY. 


A new edition of President Edwards’ Life 
of the late Rev. David Brainerd, missionary 
to the Indians, from the Society in Scotland 
for prepagating Christian Knowledge, 8vo. 
12s. 

Anecdotes of the Court and Family of 
N; Bonaparte; by the Countess de 
#*®, in French and English. 10s. 6d. 

CHEMISTRY. 

A Treatise on the General Principles of 
Chemical Analysis, translated -from the 
French of L. J. Thenard; by Arnold Mer- 
rick, Svo. 

COMMERCE. 


The American Negociator ; consisting of 
bi edad Exchange of the United States, 
from one cent up to one thousand 

dollars, and equated with the currencies of 
Great Britain, Ireland, France, &c.; by 
yi Editor of Mortimer’s Dictionary, 18ma. 


EDUCATION. 

A Grammar of Rhetoric and Polite Li- 
terature, for the use of schools and private 
rae al by Alexander Jamieson, 12mo. 


A Greek Tree, or Skeleton of Verbs: de- 
monstrating the dependencies of their seve- 
ral parts, &c.; by Mr John Tilt of Brigh- 
ton. 5s. 

A Critical Grammar of the French and 
English L » with Tabular Elucida- 
tions: calculated to aid the English student 
in the acquirement of the niceties of the 
French language, and to give the French 
scholar a knowledge of the English tongue ; 
by W. Hodgson, 12mo. 9s. 

The Literary and Scientific Pursuits which 
are encouraged and enforced in the Univer- 
sity of Caynbridge, briefly described and vin- 
dicated : with various notes; by the Rev. 
L. Weinewright, 8vo. 6s. 64. 

FINE ARTS. 

British Gallery of Pictures, first series ; 
by W. Yotley, Esq. F.S.A. No LXIV. 4to, 
10s. 6d.—folio, 21s. 

Elements of Anatomy: designed for the 
use of Students in the Fine Arts; by J. B. 
Sharpe, royal 8vo. 10s. 

A History of the Rise and Progress of 
Music, theoretical and practical; by G. 
Jones. 145s. plain plates,—£1, 1s. coloured. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

A Complete Survey of Scripture Geogra- 
phy : containing an historical account of pri- 
mitive nations, and of all countries and peo- 
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Ss in sacred history ; ‘by Thomas engta 


Tilustrated. by @ superb and ac- 
caunte set of maps, unde ailizt of the world. 


£3, 108. 
. HISTORY. 


Letters oS —— in continuation 
of the Letters the Cape of Good H 
with an Appendix, containing ani oa canis 
tine letter to Lucien chagiws ne tore Las 
Casas; also his Letter to Lord Bathurst, 
®vo. 8s. 
Naval Chronology of Great Britain, or an 
Historical Account of Maritime Events, with 
engraving? by J. Ralfe, Part IV. Svo. 
10s. 


LAW. 

A Practical Treatise on the Law relative 
to the F and Domestic Commerce of 
Great Britain; by J. Chitty, Esq. 2 vols 
royal 8vo. £3, 3s. 

A Praétical Treatise on the Criminal Law: 
adapted to the use of the profession, magis- 
trates, and private en; by Joseph 
Chitty, Esq. 4 vols royal 8vo. £4, 4s. 

A Letter toa S $ containing a 
summary of the laws to m e- 
licences, with es ; r: John S. Har- 
dy, 8vo. Is. 

Reports of Cases and determined 
in the Court of King’s Bénch, in Trinity 
Term, 58 Géorge IIE. 1818; by R. V. 
Barnewall, and E. H. Alderson. Vol. 1. 
Part IV. royal 8vo. 7s. 

MEDICINE: 

A Manuél of Practical Anatomy, for the 
use of students engaged ‘i in 
Edward Stanley, assistant anil des 
ménstrator of anatomy at St Bartholomew’s 
Hospital, 12mo. 

Practical Researches on the Nature, Cure, 
and Preévétition of Gout ; by James Johnson, 
8vo. 58. 6d. 

Directions for the Treatment of Persons 
who have taken Poison, and those in a Staté 
of Suspended Animation ; by M. P. Orfila, 
12mo. surge © ' 

bsérvations, being a quarterly 

ea in Surgery ; by Charles 
Part I. Vol. Ben * 

Essays ; Tt, F.R:S. 

bed Part | ch 10s. 6d. 

The Art of the red, or Prac- 
tical Observations on-the Prevention and 
ao Bunnions, &c. 5s. 6d. 

Results an Investigation respecting 
Epidemic and Pestilential Diseases, includ- 
ifig Researches in the Levant concerning 
the Plague PLAY Charles Maclean, M. D. 
royal 8vo. £2, 

Observatiotis on the Sym Bebe gens and <4 
cific Distitictions of V 

cr Ryo for = more effectual 

t In » into the 

Uae ent A ~ bales byl ge Gieaity,” a as treat- 
ment; by Richard Carmictacl M.R.IL,A. 

one of the of the Richmond Hos- 

pital, House of Industry, &c. 8vo. 93s. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 
’ Fables of Msop and others; with designs 


with 
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aia oe v3 re 8 rT 
VO, Ss. vo, #1. 

—demy 8vo, onthe Cebeane contains 
pee -188 Fables, with a cutat the 
a gone each, ahd upwards of 100 original 


4 Pane neha Guide to the United 
States of Anierica, economical and political ; 
p Pore che ee Esq. 46. 60. 

gr merge ee © Miscellanea 
de Politica, Ciericias Yartes Literatura. 
ta 8vo, Se. 


NATURAL HISTORY. 

Fuci; or, Coloured and Deserip- 
tions of | the Plants referred by Botanists, &c. 
to the Genus Fucus; by Dawson. Turner, 
Req. A.M. F.R.S. & L.S. &e. &e. No 
XLV. 4to; 7s. 6d. 

NOVELS. — 

The Cumberlanf Cottager; a story, 
founded on facts, by Miss Broderich, 3 vols 
12mo. 16s. 6d. 

> +. ——— “ 

oetry Tales, in verse; rs 
Bnias Lamont, foolscap Svo. 6s. "7 

Johnny Newcome in the Navy ; a poem, 
in four cantos, with notes. Part I. 8vo. 
2s. 6d. 

Revenge Defeated and Self-punished ; a 


dramatic poem, 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
Poems, by Mrs svbiien 12mo. Ts. i 
Kleist’s Vernal Seasons, a , after the 
manner of Thomson : io , trans- 


lated from the German, 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
POLITICS. 
An Essay on Money, by C. R. Princep, 


Esq. 

‘A Letter, addressed to the of 
the Bank of England, on the of 
the Surplus Profits of that cubpellaiie by 
C. Arnot, solicitor. 

THEOLOGY. 


Lectures on the Principal Evidences and 
the several of Revealed Réli- 
gion; by W. 'y, 8vo. 3s. 


Rev. James Knight, M:A. 8vo. Ts. 
Observations on the Doctrine, i: 
and Mannets of the Wesleyan Methodists, 
and also of the Evangelical Party; by the 
Rev. L. Wainewright, A.M. &c. Syo. Gs. 
Sermons, in which the connexion is trated 
between a belief in the truths of Révelation 
and the character, comfort, &c: of Cliris- 
tians ; by the Rév. Miles Jackson of Léeds, 

Svo. 12s. 

A Plain Answer to the important Ques. 
tion, What must I do to be saved? With 
an earnest and affectionate address to the 
reader ; ar the Rev. J Freeston, Svo. 

Setmons sélected from thé MSS. of the 
late Rey. E. Robson, M.A. Vicar of Orston ; 
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-four plates, and a letter-press description. 


ol. I. 8vo. 

An Edition of Leigh’s New 
London ; or, a View of the Po- 
litical, Religious, Medical, Literary, Muni- 
«ipal, Commercial, and Moral State of the 
British M lis: presenting a brief and 
Juminous guide to the Stranger, on all sub- 
jects connected with general Information, 
Business, or Amusement. With numerous 
map, and plan, 18mo. 9s.—An 
edition be had, with the addition of 22 

coloured of Costume, &c. 12s. 

The Tourist through Ireland; by which 
the Traveller is directed to the objects most 
worthy of notice, whether of Antiquity, Art, 
Science, or the Pi ue; by an Irish 
Gentleman, aided by the Communication of 
Friends. Illustrated with views and maps, 
12mo. 6s.—coloured maps, 7s. 

VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 

A Year’s Residence in the United States 
of America; by W. Cobbett. Part I. 6s. 

Caution to Continental Travellers ; by the 
Rev. J. W. Cunningham. 3s. 6d. 

A Narrative of the Shipwreck of the Os- 

on the Coast of South Barbary, and 
of the Sufferings of the Masterand the Crew 
while in Bondage among the Arabs ; inter- 
with numerous Remarks upon the 
try and its Inhabitants, and the - 
liar Perils of that Coast ; by Judah Padlock, 
her late Master, 4to. £1, 5s. 
—_ 
EDINBURGH. 


The System of the Weather of the Bri- 
tish Islands; discovered in 1816 and 1817, 
from a journal commencing November 
1802 ; by Lieut. George Mackenzie, R.P.M. 
Ato. zi, Is. 

Memoirs of an unfortunate Son of Thes- 
pis; being a Sketch of the Life of Edward 
Cape Everard, Comedian, twenty-three 

ears of the Theatre Royal, Drury-Lane, 
London, and pupil of the late David Gar- 
rick, Esq. with Reflections, Remarks, and 
Anecdotes, written by himself. 5s. 

Observations on the different kinds of 
Small-pox, and especially on that which 
sometimes follows vaccination. Illustrated 


by a number of cases; by Alexander Mon- 


Monthly List of New Publications. 
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ro, M.D. F.R.S.E. Professor of Anatomy 
and Surgery in the University of Edin- 
burgh. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

The Appeal ; a Tragedy, in Three Acts; 
as Lge at the Theatre Royal, Edin. 
burgh. 3s. 

An Engraving and Report relative toa 
design for a Chain Bridge, proposed to be 
thrown over the Frith of Ferth at Queens- 
ferry ; by James Anderson, civil-engineer 
and land-surveyor, Edinburgh. Engray- 
ing, 2 feet 5 inches by 1 foot 10 inches. 
Proof impressions, £1, 10s.—common co- 
pies £1, Is. Report 5s. ; 

The Caledonian Shipping List and Ge- 
neral Register of Vessels, belonging to the 
ports on the east coast of Scotland, and the 
Clyde on the west ; with an account of the 
Coasting and Whale Fishing Companies, 
and a variety of other interesting informa- 
tion, collected and arranged up to August 
1818. 2s: 6d. ; 
A new edition of an Enquiry whether 
Crime and Misery are produced or prevent- 
ed, by our present System of Prison Dis- 
cipline ; by Thomas Fowell Buxton, Esq. 
M. P. Is. 6d. 

An examination of the Justice and Ex- 
road of a Biil, intituled, ** An Act for 
building and promoting the building of 
additional Churches in’ Scodand ;” te a 
Member of the Scots Bar. ls. 

The Confession, &c. of Nichol Muschet 
of Boghall, who was executed in the Grass- 
market, January 1721, for the murder of 
his Wife in the Duke’s Walk, near Edin- 
burgh, containing a brief narrative of his 
life, and a full account of the contrivance 
and perpetration of his crime. Is. 

A Statement of the Results of. Practice 
in Continued Fever, as it prevailed in 
Auchtermuchty and neighbourhood, in 
1817; with an Appendix, containing a few 
Practical Remarks on Measles, Scarlatina, 
&c. ; by James Bonnar, Surgeon. 3s. 6d. 

The Bagpipe tor; or, the Art of 
Playing the Great Highland Bagpipe ren- 
dered perfectly easy to every capacity ; by 
which any one who has a taste for music 
may soon acquire a knowledge of that grand 
and warlike instrument without the aid of a 
master. To which are added, a few favour- 
ite Simple Airs, calculated to catch the ear 
and attention of the pupil, and lead him on 
in the science of music. 3s. 

Letter from a Physician in the Highlands 
to his Friend in London, on the Subject of 
a Consumptive Habit; showing the good 
effects of a particular regimen in consump- 
tive habits, and the most natural means of 
repairing a broken-up constitution ; with a 
Preface and Notes by the Editor. 1s. 

Reports of the Practice in the Clinical 
Wards, of the Royal Infirmary of Edin- 
burgh ; by Dr Andrew Duncan, jun. 4s. 

Facts and Observations towards forming 
a new Theory of the Earth. 

Caledonia, or the Clans of Yore ; a Tra- 

y» in five acts; by William Thomson. 

VO. 25. 
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THE month of September commenced with showery weather, which was succeeded by dry 
winds from the west and north-west. From the 20th, and downwards, it rained frequent- 
ly, and at times,heavily, making the quantity of rain, altogether, about three times as much 
as that of the sare month last year. The mean temperature, at the beginning of the 
meni: was somewhat higher than during the latter end of am the Thermometer ris- 
ing daily above 60, and sometimes as high as 68. For some days during the second week 
it never reached 60, but an increase of temperature again took place between the 12th and 
20th. From that till the end of the month the temperature-of the day gradually declined, 
but that of the night suffered little or no diminution. The mean of the whole month is 
about half-a-degree lower than that of September last year. It will be seen from the ab- 
stract, that the mean of the extremes differs from the mean of ten morning and evening 
only by one tenth of a degree, and that the former, instead of being higher, as.is ly 
the case, is in the present instance lower than the latter. The mean point of ition 
also very nearly with the mean minimum temperature. The of the 
Barometer has been greater than any month since March, though the mean t does 
not differ much from the annual average. The Hygrometer, ns e quan- 
tity of rain, indicates a greater degree of dryness than last year, and the evaporation is also 
greater. The prevailing wind im September 1817 was east and south-east—this year it has 
been west and north-west. A more satisfactory explanation of the fact, however, may 
perhaps be found in the comparative dryness of the summer months of this year. In 1817, 
the ground was perpetually soaked with water till the end of August, so that the atmos- 
phere in Geptmhen though disposed to be dry, was rapidly supplied with moisture from 
the earth. On the contrary, during the weoding month of this year, the ground was so 
dry as to absorb quickly the rain of September, and thus to prevent the atmosphere from 
being so soon saturated as it would otherwise have been. 


METeEorOLocicat TaBLe, extracted from the Register ke, “ on the Banks of 
the Tay, four miles east from Perth, Latitude 56° 25’, Elevation 185 feet, 


SEPTEMBER 1818. 





Means. Extremes. 
THERMOMETER. Degrees. THERMOMETER. Degrees. 
— of greatest daily — . 59.1 | Maximum, 4th nas ° ‘ 68.5 
© 00 e100 0 9 we de 46.5 um, . 15th, e ° 36.0 
temperature, 10 % M 55.5 | Lowest maximum, 15th, . i - ° 53.5 
CWrvossesese Bas, 50.3 | Highest minimum, 18th, e om 

52.8 | Highest; 10A.M. 4th ; . 61.0 
ort AY M. and 10P. M. 52.9 | Lowest ditto, 6th, . 49.0 
e 4 daily observations, e pe 52.8 | Highest,10 P.M. 18th, . = 59.0 
Whole range of thermometer, . - 8750 | Lowest ditto 15th, o 26 41.0 
Mean daily ditto, ° 12.5 | Greatest range in ‘24 hours, 22d, . 20.5 
eos perature of spring water, — ° 54.2 | Leastditto, . . 29th, . 5.5 
BAROMETER. Inches. BAROMETER. Inches. 
Mean of 10 A. M. (temp. of mer. 58) . 29.581 | Highest,10A.M. . 13th, - 30.125 
535% both; tome orien ds). * 20.88 | Highest 10 P.M.” . sth, °. 30100 

eeeees mer. ) + f . 
Whole range Sieutinsten . ‘ 6.659 | Lowest ditto, 21 st, 29.100 
Mean daily d ditto, . . ra." -221 | Greatest range in 24 hours, 18th, -500 
Least ditto, ° 10th, é .02u 

HYGROMETER (LESLIES. ) Degrees. 
Mean dryness, 10 4.3. + 20.4 H¥GROMETER. —_ Degrees. 
oe nae P. M. Tore oe Highest, 10 A. M. 8th, . 45.0 
> 2 2. point aa 10A-M. 467 | High Highest 10 P.M. ia * 980 
Do aeiemmnnnanendiaeed 10P.M.  °. 45.1 est ditto, . te nt are tt 
rrr . 2065 48 a 45.8 Highest Pol of D. 10 A. M. 4th, ° 59.4 
~~ As eR aS Highest P. of D. io, “M. 18th, ; 560 
Men daily Kveporetion, °. ". ,~ .060 | Lowest ditto, 6th, * . 32.0 
WILSON’S HYGROMETER. WILSON’S BRE 

Moye dryams +a « e é sien wee Greatest dryness, 17th, A606 . . 41.0 
enh s OP. M. . «18.4 | Least ditto, th, 10P.M. ..- . 0.8 


> 6 °e 


aie oan oS ih Wind west of meridian 19; East of meridian... 
4 dl 
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Meregorotocicat Taste, extracted from the Register kept at Edinburgh, in 
the Observatory, Calton-hill. 


N.B.—The Observations are made twice every day, at nine o’clock, forenoon, and four o'clock, after- 
noon. Phe second Observadon id the » in the first column, is taken by the Register 



































































Ther. | Barom. Ther. | Wind. . | Wind. 
M.59 |99.154|M.59 Clear heen Sica, 
Sep. 1{ A. 554 1054.59} rain Sep. 16{ [KG W- cloudy after, 
2{ Ac47 | .—|A-37} Cloud. warm! 17{ W. Clear. 
3{\aas" 40 a3 —— — S. W. |Clear. 
:462|M.62 ). . . 
af (RSs! “Arola. 63 Clear 19{|q. S. W, |Clondy. 
Pt phere hw} Clear 20 E. | Rain. 
6 ran 7” eed’ Showery. at ‘ se. (orgy 
hase |. goala-s0}l™ leeaem || 7{|0 Solar 
M.55 . Clear f 
ois iH m Goes) = ee 
os) mares 
91/4. 41 3 N.E. (Clond shor. 24 8.6, (Clee fore. 
10) |aJ39 | : A. 49 E- Cloud.show|} 25 S. W. |Clear. 
M58 M4 Rain fore. 
n ne ia .E. Crouty., 26 S. w. |Rain fore 
121 )al45 A. 34 f {Cee bone-in | ee 
1341 rae Wt Cloudy. 28 E.  |Ctoudy. 
59 | 5 8 
W4ilavas| - ° a Ww. wery, 293 14.4% | .555/A; Fe E.  |Cloudy, 
154143 | E5s1A.50 f(N-W- |Showery. sof NT) | “AESACS4 1% — |Clouay. 
Average of rain at Nelson’s Monument, 1.8 inches. 
Se 


COMMERCIAL REPORT.—Oct. 10th 1818. 


Sugar. The market for this article has for several weeks been very dull; and since the 
beginning of last week, the prices have given way considerably. The falling in the 
London market is about 6s. per cwt. and at this decline the market is very heavy. The 
arrivals for some time past have been very considerable; but the whole of the for the 

year may now be considered as at market, as the Saal cnenitien of canines left 

the islands is scarcely worth taking into account. The quantity in the London ware- 
houses is about 4000 less than at the same period of year. It is therefore extremely 
that the market will soon experience a revi No business is doing in Foreign 

The Refined market has been very heavy, chiefly because the exports to Russia 
Spent Se Rares: Bie Seite ons Gentign eninenning nce esiee ot 5 
cline in price.—Coffee. great depression of prices on this article again brought 
into the market ; but the do not vary much. Some extensive purchases, 

ich had been made for cash, w ught forward, and sold at a considerable advance. 
The inion is, that the price of this article is now about the lowest rate it is likely 

) be for som The market may be considered at present as very dull.—Cotton. The 
extensive sales of this article by the India Company in London have depressed the 
market in the capital. At the other ports the market is heavy, but the holders are less 

to effect sales at reduced rates. wy bey Baga Ae teily  pe 
districts around Manchester, by the return of the workmen to their duty, will no 
doubt tend to keep the market steady, in the face of the extensive arrivals. The quantity 
imported into the United Kingdom month amounted to 65,164 bags, which gives an 
increase of 42,747 bags during last month. The prodigious quantity of Cotton imported 
this year is sufficient to account for the present dulness in the market. The manufactures 
are all in full activity Corn. Although the ports are now shut, from the Bidassoa to the 
ler, yet it has had no effect on the London markets. Grain, which had advanced con- 
ly in price, may now be considered as at a stand ; and the abundant harvest over 





s 
: 
i 


bE 


all 
the farmer in these , and make up for the deficiency in the sou 
vseensiatad Ur trite ‘Pie harvest in Scotland thay now be cohtidered 


as completely over, and the grain housed in excellent order. Potatoes, which had greatly 


advanced in price, from extensive speculations made to supply the London market, are 
oe ee ee eee and cb AL reg pdt ona paid most severely 

their folly, havi en compelled to sell the article in Londen cheaper than what it 
im, , besides a prodigious loss, occasioned by the potatoes spoiling from’ 
being too eoun raised.—Rwm, Brandy, and Hollands. ‘The demand for Rum is again 
become’ limited, and the prices, as might have been anticipated, are on the decline, Pur- 














1818. ] 
chases can now be made lower than oor quotations. Brandy is merely nominal in price. 
Geneva is without any variation.—Tobacco. The market for Tobacco is exceeding y 


heavy, and purchases may be 
ices in London has 


is, in consequence, 9144 
prices. may be. 


steady, and the 
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most extensive 
AS Oil. 
d as gradually improving. 


lll 


made at a decline in price, The report of exceeding 


from. the United States.. The stock 


The demand for Whale Oil has been regular and 
Linseed may be quoted at 


a small decline. In other kinds there is no variation.—Tar is in demand.—In rough 
Turpentine there is no alteration. Pitch and Rosin are without variation.—The demand 
for Tallow has been limited.—F law is in limited request, and the price of Hemp remains 
steady..On the other articles of commerce there is no alteration worth stating. 


PRICES CURRENT.—October 3, 1818. 














SUGAR, Muse. LEITH. | GLASGOW. |LIVERPOOL.| LONDON. DUTIES. 
B. P. Dry Brown, . cwt.| 80 —{77 to 81|72 to 79|77 to” 79 
Mid. good, and fine mid. | 86 90 | 62 90 | 80 88 | 80 82 £110 0 
Fine and very fine, . . | 92 96 | 91 95 | 89 94 | 84 90 
Refined, Doub. Loaves, 150 160 | — —|— =— |155 fA ss 
Powderditto, . . {124 196 | — —\— — {122 = 
Singleditte, . . {120 122 {119 124 /124 126 |122 _ 
SmallLumps .  . {116 118 |114 116 |124 126 {120 os 
Large ditto, . . ({Li4 115 |110 112 }115 118 |112 - 
Crus umps, » + |— 67 | 66 67 | 69 72 |= - 
MOLASSES, British, cwt.| 45 46.| 45 46 | 45 — | 40 41 0 7 6 
COFFEE, Jamaica . ecwt- . 
Ord. good, and fine ord. {142 154 {140 152 |192 130 |156 140 
Mid. good, and fine mid. |154 166 |152 164 |132 146 |148 158 a 
Dutch, Triage and very ord.|125 136 | — — {115 124 j152 134 fs 
Ord. good, and fine ord. |138 146 | — — 146 136 {141 148 = 90 
Mid. good, and fine mid. |148 187 | — — 138 148 |150 155 5 f 
St Domingo, 154 158 | — — |150 135 (153 158 
pg (in Bond) Ib.) — 1idd} 93 10) — 10 | 93 10 0 0 94 
SPIRITS, 
Jam. Rum, 160.P, gall.|.4s 2d 48 4d)3s lid 480d | 333d 482d | 481d 4s 3d re = 
Brandy, e ® . 9 6 W6 _ -j— —/| 76 80) ¢RsS. 017 04: 
Geneva, ° ° ° 538 3$10);— _—jie _ 611 40 {Es} 017 11 
wit se. ee eae Te -/f— —-|46 — eae aS 
> ee 
Claret, 1st Growths, hhd.| 60 64 | — -{= — [£50 £55 os.| { Fes. } 8148 4 6 
Portugal Red, pipe. 48 54} — — | —|46 5210 is hae 
Spanish White, uit.) 34 55 | — red —|26 ‘60 0 Bs} £95 11 0 
Tencriffe, pipe.| 30 35 | — = | a —|2% 44 0{|F-S.j F 98 16 0 
Madeira, . . + | 60 70 | — in | —| 40 45 {BS} eH 
LOGWOOD, Jam. . ton."£100 — § §6 $M; 810 — 1/81 938 
Honduras, . - 1010 — | 8109 0/8159 0/90. — \ 09 
Campeachy, . «-/1LO — 9 010 0}; 9 0 910/915 WO 
FUSTIC, Jamaica, . 1220 — }1010 — |101511 Oj11 0 12 0 oor 
Cit, ome. 140 — — — |131014 0)15 0 15 0 } D4 
INDIGO, Caraceas fine, Ib-| 9s 6d 1ls 6d) 8 6 9 6} — — jlL 0d 1b 6 2 00 
TIMBER, Amer, Pine,foot..2 2 2 4|— —| 2352 %7\2 6 - e 02 4 
DittoOak, . . |46 5 O|— —|— ow } Ss di cS} = .0 5 
Christiansand (dut. paid) | 2 3 2 4)|— _—|— _ 
Honduras Mahogany 1 4°1.8) 0101 8{ 1 21 6} 1s oa Is 4d S$ 316 0 
St Domingo, di i oe -~ | 1-83.68 0| 2.6 8.0139 2 2 814 2 
TAR, American, - bri) — — | — —|15 016 6| 20 21 ret we Eh 
Archangel, ‘pre 23 | = —/}18 020 0| 216 - ge Sinan 
PITCH, Foreign, . cewt.! 10 11} — -|— — | 12 sc 44 z tae : 
TALLOW, Rus. Yel. Cand.} 91 93 | 92 94 | 98 — | 9% 94 03 2 
Home Melted, .  . | 92 94 | — — | — | 76 
HEMP, Riga Rhine, “| 51 53 | 51 53 | — — |£50 — |/BS. 091 
gun h Clean, 50 52 |} 50 52 |}. 48 50 | 49 0 50 re}a 010 0 
Riga Thies. & Druj. R 80 82 | — _ —| 82 85 
Dutch, « See Lab. .v'dee bow —|— — | 80 81 {Rs }a ee 
“ee a 56 15|— -_ —_ ji =~ S.J 5 8 
MATS, Archangel, . 109./105 a 25 bas Pres —|105 10 {Pe} a 
BRISTLES, B.S. 0 3 
Petersburgh Firsts, ewt.| 150 16 0| — —|— —| 1410 150 {rs} 0 $11 
ASHES, Peters. Pearl, . | 50 52 | — -—i- — | 50 52 {Fs} 06 
Montreal ditto, . 60 — | 60 — | 58 —|6 , 6 ie aes 4 
Pot, e . 55 56 | 53 54 | 50 52 | 53 54 } 
OIL, Whale; .  < tun.| 43 — | 43 44 |. 44 —| 44 ~ 
Cod, ee le 80 (p. br.) — — | 42 | 46 47 
TOBACCO, Virgin. fine, Ib.| 11 12 | 12; 15'0 9% 1 oF 11 1 2 1 
Middling, . «+ «| 10 103} 1 114;0 8 0 9| 9% Il 0 310 
Inferior, . . . | 9 10| 93 1040 7 0 7 8 93 J 
COTTONS, Bowed Georg. | — —/1 8 1 941 7% 1 i =~ - 
_ Sea Island, fine, . ~~ —|3100 40/3 1 3 3|— _ 
i Se ames HE BB eters | 
2 - - ‘ 0 2 _ _- 5. § = 
Demerara and Berbice, _ —/1ll 22;19 2 2) 110% Zz F.S.fS 017 2 
estindia, .  . dont aes SO O12. 8 33 Slr. 2 = 
Pernambuco, . . | — —/2 % 2 3321:'°2 2}@1 22 3 
Maranham, . _ —j2 1 2 2|1145 2 Of 1113 0 ‘ 
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Weekly Price of Stocks; from 1st to 29th September 1818. 






































Ist. 8th. 15th. 22d. 
Bank stock, 2684 _ —_— —_ 
3 per cent. consols,...| 733 i 75} 6} 754 —_— 745 5h 
4 per cent. consols,.....-|__ 934 — a —_ wae 
5 per cent. navy ann....| 1033 } 1054 6 1053 3 _ 105 } 
Imperial 3 per cent. ann.} —— — oe —_— — 
In stock, 1 —_—_— o_o —— — — 
xchequer bills, p-d.| 17 18pr. —— —_—— —_— —-- 
Consols for acc. 743 “ 76} 753 —_— a 
American 3 per cent.....|_ | ——— —_— — —_ a 
new loan,6p.c.|) —— —_ aan _ a 
French 5 per cents. — —_ _—— —— |74 90 cents. 
Course of Exchange, October 6.—Amsterdam, 37:6 B.2U. Antwerp, 11:14 Ex. 
Hamburgh, 34: 824 U. Frankfort, 1434 Ex. Paris, 24: 90,2 U. Bordeaux, 24: 90. 


Madrid, 39 effect. Cadiz, 39 effect. Gibraltar, 34. Leghorn, 503. Genoa, 464. Mal- 


ta, 50. Naples, 


43. Palermo, 129 per oz. 


Oporto, Rio Janeiro, 67. Dublin, 


9}. Cork, 94. Agio of the Bank of Holland, 2. 
Prices of Gold and Silver, per oz.—Portugal gold, in coin, £0: 0: 0. Foreign gold» 


in bars, £4: 2:0. New doubloons, £0 :0 


5s. 44d. 


:0. New dollars, 5s. 44d. Silver, in 


— 


ALPHABETICAL List OF ENGLISH BANKRUPTCIES, announced between the 20th of 
August and the 30th of September 1818, extracted from the London Gazette. 


Bonsfield, W. May’s buildings, St Martin’s Lane, 
we 
ee 3 C. Gallway-street, St Luke’s, cabinet- 


a, ton, W. Saiaciiey ts hosier 


le, R. ME ays hames-street, merchant 
Buskt wee pats victualler 


ic ia oe 
pai 
Cooper, H. D. Back-street, Horslyown, hop-mer- 
é 


by H. and W. Alresford, Hants, brewers 
Cumbers, F. Boar’s-head-court, King-street, coach- 


merchant 

Davidson, W. Little-street, Thomas oan 
wholesale stationer 

Dawson, J. Burnham, Westgate, Norfolk, book- 


Damm, J. Warnford-court, merchant 
W., J. Fowler, Sheffield, Yorkshire, and 
° Russel, Hough, Yorkshire, scissor-manufac- 


Dussard, P. Welbeck-street, Cavendish-square, 
milliner 


Durrant, J. ms Notte innkeeper 
Dafter, M. Whitminster, ’ Gloucestershire, linen- 


Evans, G. sen. and G. ae, jun. High-street, 
Southwark, hop-merchants 

Furnival D. Liverpoo aa 

F . Liv 

Fowler, W. and J. Alder-mills, Tamworth, Staf- 
fordshire, Ay — 


Gafney, M. Mancheste: 

— * Bristol, calenderer 
Hyne, R. sen, Dartmouth, merchant 
Head, J. O. >. Liverpool, merchant 

_ Howarth, J. Warminster, linen-draper 


ae, J. Hopmarket, Worcester, hop-merchant 
Jones, MM. M.' Blackfriars Road, livery-stable- 


James, W. Clement’s-lane, merchant 
Jorden, W. Barawood, Gloucester, corn-dealer 
Johnson, J. E. Hyde-street, Bloomsbury, master 


mariner 
Ker, R. ee. merchant 
Leigh, W. Bath-street, Bethnal-green, merchant 
Lumley, W. J merchant 
Lane, *E. Evesham, Worcestershire, jeweller 
Lear, F. a brush-maker 


er 
Marshall, J. Sheffield, shoemaker 
Maussar, A. Gwynne’s buildings, City Road, mer- 


chant 

Mackennel, J. W. Keith, late of the Old South Sea 
House, om t 

Morton, W. + Worksop, Nottinghamshire, porter- 
mer 


Moran, T. ‘Hol head, innkeeper 
anal, Adlington, Kent, factor 
Mood 3. York Mews, Paddington-street, livery- 
eeper 
Mead, J. Stone, Buckinghamshire, wheelwright 


Moat, T. Cheapside, broker 
Moreton, C. Derby Arms, “Caoyden, Surrey, stable- 


Pagely,'G. Cranbosrne-street, silk 

-mercer 
Ha oe P. ji . x Walthamstow, — 
— ham, 


? 

Rose, J. St Mi 8 Alley, 
Rhodes, W. East Smith a 
Roberts, G. Marton, Shropshire, m maltster 
Ryde, Ww. C grocer 
Rumford, R. W. Bartholomew-lane, stock-broker 
Roach, Ww. Clifton, Bristol, victualler 
Spooner, R. Cornhill, woollen-draper 

———, E. Feversham, grocer 
Storey, T. South Blyth, Northumberland, ship- 


~ [ores 


owner 

Stephens, T. Torkington, Cheshire, dealer 

eeenetn, 6 Ss. eerie, Wilts, hawker 

Shane, J. E. Fleet-street, boot and shoemaker 

Thomas, R. - Northumberland-court, Strand, dealer 

, C. Strand, dealer 

—— W. H. Strutton-ground, Westminster, 
oilman 

Trustrum, J. -street, Goswell-street, carpenter 


Varley, W. Tslaitiewaites Yorkshire, woollen-cord- 
manufacturer 
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G. G. 
Weteean, J. Pusb, C 


dealer 
Wakely W. “late of the City toad, bullger, 


factor 
sheep‘and cattle- 


Warburton, J. Tim Cheshire, distiller 
Wilshaw, J. Wanchoates’ shoemaker 
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Weigrs, N. High-street, Southwark, hop-mer- 


West R E. St Margaret’s Hill, hop-merchant 

Watkins, W. Norton, Woreestershire, corn-factor 

Wes y dus ged J..E. Warnington, Grace- 
; rs 


ALPHABETICAL List of ScoOTCH BANKRUPTCIES, announced between Ist and 30th 
September 1818, extracted from the Edinburgh Gazette. 


Buchan, William, jun. coal-merchant and baker, 


Baxter, fareem, jun. china and stoneware mer- 

Craig, Willias, merchant, Glasgow 

Dowie, Robert, wright, Citadel-street, Leith 

Fetter, Robert, — time corn-merchant, St An- 

Henderson, James, merchant, Nome | 

Lawrie, reay merchant, and one of the partners 
. of n of Andrew Lawrie and Son, up- 


Taylor, Henry, merchant, Irv. 
= eter, of, "one cattle-dealer, 
nv 
DIVIDENDS. 
the late , leather-merchant, 
g ; 14s. 6d. 34 November; by Dunean 


Cc » haberdasher, Glasgow; by James 
ape merchant anu 7th Novembe= 

. merchants, Forres, and 

Thomas Eddie, popes rm individual; by 

John Cumming, agent for the British Linen Co. 

falkirk Union Bank, and individual partners 

thereof; les er James Russel, writer. 

Falkirk ; and A. Crawford Glasgow, 2d 





Hutton, Donald Fraser, merchant, Kirkcaldy; by 
Thomas Ronald there. A second dividend, 

ot James, | > ~~ ygurhgerated Glas- 
gow ; " 

Hamilton, John, of Dowan and Co. who carried on 
business in Glasgow, and in the State of Virgi inia, 
pov insolvent = Byial by James Kerr, 

Li son J : ° nf i 
inton, Joan, 4 im; Hen- 
derson and Scott, . waitegh thee ee * 

M‘Feat, Walter, and Co. booksellers and stationers, 
Glasgow, and Walter M‘Feat, bookseller and sta- 
oy hn nd there; by David Strong, accountant there, 


and John and Duncan M‘Gowns, John Watson, 
and James Gardner, four of the individual part 
ners ; ibald Newbiggin, merchant, 


Mitchell, by a and Co. me time publishers, 
; ick Sangster there 

‘ inge-maker, Cowcaddens, near 
writer, Glasgow 

Co. some time suvar-re- 

Glasgow ; by Archibald Warden there 


merchants, In 
and William Scott of 
Wi Willam M 
viduals; by John Jamieson, agent for the British 
Linen Co. there 
Smith, ne, late grocer, Horse-wynd, Edin- 











, 
nas Mah. and at al Exchange burgh; at the \ aie Office, 1¥, Kathrine 
offechouse, Edinburgh, oth and Lith Novem- street, Edinburg! 
Seton 16¢0 
London, Corn Exchange, Oct. 20. Liverpool, October 3. 
s. a ba ane. sd, sd, wt. s. d. Ps @ 
Wheat, Red, . 60 to 70] Maple. ....68to 7U)|_ per Rice, p.c = = 
Geass Be Aikaete we citer. clei sms magi, 
Su «++ 76 to wee 85 to 92\— . 4 eae 
New. ...-80to 82 Beans . 70 to 82||Scotch . .10 90 11 6|-*Beconds « sy 
English, White, 61 to 74] Tick do. ... 65 to 68||\Welch.-. 11 Stoll 9—Irish . . . 500 to 52 0 
Fine .... 76to 79 Fine . . 68to 7O\|[rish,old 8 6to10 O|Ameri. p. bl. 45 0 to 47 6 
Su . « 82to 84 . 73to 76\\—New .. 11 Otoll 9/—Sour do.. 58 0 to 40 0 
New . ... 82to 86 Peed Oats. . . 25 to 50||Dantzic . 12 0 to 12 6\Clover-seed, p. bush. 
Rye... 42to 56/Fine .. .. 52to 33)|Wismar.. 11 9to12 3i— White . — to — 
New... 43 (0, 26| Fond da’. 301 33|Amercat «11 Oto tf 91— Red a = 
Barley (new) . 38 to’ 48/ Fine... .. 35 to ST Gree. > 10 2 to it 0/Oatmeal, per 240 Ib. 
8 to 54| Potato do. .. 32to 36! ley, per. 60 ibs. English . 410 to 45 0 
Superine’ .46t0 66| Fines”. 36t0 41||English, old 7 6to 8 9 +++ 00to 00 
New . . . 68to 72/Fine Flour, . 70to0 75 Mew i Bt d on + t+ 540 to 58 0 
wee. to 80 _— ° 0; 9 ° ‘ 
Fine’. 1’. 82t0. 86 - ay 1s, Malt p.9gls. 11 6 to13 3| Butter, Beef, gc. 
Hog Pease . . 60 to 68 Fine Pollaga - 16to 40/|Rye, perqr. 0 Oto 0 O/Butter, percwt. s. 3 
Oats, per 45 ib. Belfast . - 12840130 
Seeds, §c.—Oct. 6. .,|[Eng.tew . 4.9toS OlNewry . . 126 to 128 
Se Se & 8-\\Scotch... 49to5 O)Drogheda . 124to 0 
Must. Brown, 15 to 24|Hempseed . . 70 to 76|/Foreign .. 4 3to4 ee ser haat 0 
—White... 15 to 20 | Linseed, crush. 65 to 75||Irish, old . 4 €to4 11\Cork,35d . . 0 
Tares.....12to 15 Clover 52|i—New ...49to5 0|—New, 2d 156 to 0 
Turnips, .- 12to 20/C . Hed, ° * 98 40 130 Beans, pr qr. Beef, p. tierce 85to 95 
—Red.... .—to — - + « 50to130)|/English . 74 0to 76 p- barrel 60to 65 
—Yellow,new —to — Gorlander .- 1§to 22//Foreign .. 720 to 76 Pork. p. bri. 100 to 110 
Carraway, . . 60 to 65|New Trefoil . 14to 63j|Irish . . Mh nae eee 
2 » + +» 100 to 150 Pease, - \|——Short middles 0 to 0 
Rapeseed, £46 to £52. — Boil 76 0 to 86 O|—Long do... . Oto O 








Average Prices of Corn of England and Wales, from the Returns received in the Week 
ended 26th September 1818. 
Wheat, 82s. Od.—Rye, 62s. gt 60s. 10d.—Oats, 35s, 5d.—Beans, 76s. Gd-—Pease, Tis, 2d.— 
Oatmeal, 0s. 0d.—Beer or Big, Os. Od. 
Average Prices of British Corn in Scotlind, by the Quarter of Eight Winchester Bushels, 
and Oatmeal, per Boll of 128 lbs. Scots Troy, or 140 lbs. Avoirdupois, of the Four 


Weeks immediately the 15th Si 
Wheat, 68s. Lld.—Rye, 


r 1818. 


2d.—Barley, 45s. 11 ts, 50s. Par gs 51s, 4d.—Pease, 505. 2d.— 
Oatmeal,” 25s. 9d.—Beer or Big, 41s. 1 


eee 
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EDINBURGH.—SeErTemseER 30. 

Wheat. Barley. Oats. Pease & Beans. 

i Ist,......468. Od. Ist,......458, Od. Ist,...00s298. Od. Labercess 278, Od. 

2d, ......42s. Od. | 2d,......43s. Od. | 2d,......26s. Od. | 2d,......346. 0d. 

3d,......40s. Od. | 3d,......40s. 0d. | 3d,......25s. 0d. | 3d,......32s. Od. 

Tuesday, October 6. 

Beef (174 ox. perh) Oe Bd. to Os. 8. Quartern Loaf . . 0s. 11d. to Os. Od. 
Mutton... d. to Os. 8d. | Potatoes (28 Ib.) . . Is. Od. to Qs. Od. 
Lamb, per quarter « rade Bnd Butter, per lb. . . 1s. 6d. to Os Od 
| ie ee Un ae 8d. to Os. 10d. | New Salt, per stone . 24s. Od. to Os. Od. 

Pork .. . . + Os. 6d.to Os. Od. | Dittoperlb. .. . Is. 6d. to Is. 7d. 
| Tallow, per stone . Ils. 6d. to12s. Gd. | Eggs, perdozen .. Is. Od. to Os. Od. 

HADDINGTON.—OcToBER 2. 

Wheat. Barley. Oats. Pease. Beans. 
| Ist,......41s. Od. | Ist,...... Os. Od. | Ist,......2%s. Od. | Ist,......33s. Od. | Ist,.....33s. Od. 
- | 2d, ......38s. Od. | 2d,...... Os. Od. | 2d,......26s. Od. | 2d, ......30s. Od. | 2d,......80s. Od. 
Sd, ...+..908. Od. | Sd,...... Os. Od, | Sd,......248. Od. | Sd, 144.278. Od. | Sdyeee...275 Od. 

| Note.The boll of wheat, beans, 


———s is about 4 per cent. more than half a quarter, 
barle 


or 4 Winchester bushels ; that y and oats nearly 6 Winchester bushels. 








APPOINTMENTS, PROMOTIONS, &c. 
S. Surg. S. Rawling, from h. p. to be Surg. to the 


I. CIVIL. 
Forces, vice Wallace, ret. 2th Aug. 


His Royal Highness the Prince Regent has <x 


pointed Samuel M‘Cormick, advocate, 
sheriff-depute of Bute, in ths tooth of Sete Witsoe 
stone, : also Robert Bruce, Esq. advo- 
cate, to be sheriff-depute of Argyle, in room of H 

T. Campbell, . deceased ; pte a Walker, 


Esq. advocate, to a , in 
oom of J. B. Maitland, 
His Highness has een of Mr Peter 


Emanuel Schow, as his ba SPP Majesty’s consul at 
Plymouth. 


II. ECCLESIASTICAL. 
The Right Hon. the Earl of Moray has presented 


the Rev. Walter Stewart, A. M. to the church and 
ee of Alves, vacant by the death of the Rev. W. 


III. MILITARY. 
1F. Edward Butler to be Ensign, viee Morris 
prom. 27th Aug. 1818 
27 Astley Cooper to be Ensign MY Peeoth do. 
» prom. 
87 Lieut. J. Grant to be Capt. vice = 
Ensign S. Blake to be Lieut. vice Gast 
55 & Peacocke’s commission antidated to 
18th Dee, 1817 
76 John H. Grubbe to be Ensign rch. 
vice Wood, prom. 20th Aug. 
91 Brev. Lt. Col. D. M‘Neill to be Lt. Ca 
vice Sir W. praia, dead 3d 
Brev. Major J. Walsh to be Major, vice 
M‘Nei do, 
Lieut. A, Campbell to be Capt. vice a 


Ensign N. Lamont to be Lieut. vice oe 
Lord F. Lennox to be Ensign, vice = 
3 W.1R. Lieut. J. Goode to be Adjut. vice Fraser, 


Exchanges. 


Brev. Major R. C pal, from 13 F. with Bt 
Major Light, h. iP 

Capt. D. ay trom 85 F. ree. diff. with Aoagte 
Hutchinson, h. eet 

Fox, from 1 F. ri with Capt. Swann, 98 F. 

™ ae Nete 58 F. with Capt. Verity, 
« p. 6 

Ness, from 71 F. with Capt. Roy, h. p. 

M‘Donald, —“ York cow. with Capt. 
Frith, h. p- $ W. I. 

— care wom 8 saw. I. R. with Lieut. Grant, 

I 


Reid, from 11 F. rec. diff. with Lieut. Mar- 

con, h. p. 54 F 

a, ess from ‘57 F. rec, diff. with Lt. Can- 
Burrell, from 4 W.I. R. with Lieut. Barrie, 

h. p. 3Gar. 

—— Wright, from York Rang. with Lt. Guest, 

h. p. 2 Gar. Bn. 
ae from Coldst. Gds. with Ensign But- 


Dismissed. 

Paymaster Graham, R. W. I. Rang. 

Assist. Com. Gen. Hogan, Forces. 

Cashiercd. 

Ensign Fields, 1 W. 1. R. 

Officers Killed and Wounded in the Opera- 
tions in Fndia under Lt. Gen. Sir Tho- 
mas Hislop, Bt. K,C.B. on the 27th 
Feb. 1818. 























ler, 4 


KILLED. 
Major John See iF. 
Captain P. M‘Gregor, 1 F, 
WOUNDED. 


Lt. Col. Murray (severely), 8 A Dep. Adj. Gen. 





res. Adjut. only Lieut, Macgregor (severely), 1 
Deaths. 

General. Lieut.-C ° Rey nate se F. 18th Jan. 1818 

Earl of Lindsey, 89 F. Gov. of | Fisher, 6 Dr. G. Sept. 1818 id Lieutenant. 
Charlemont 17 Sept. 1818 | Cashell, h. p. 10 F. 4th Dee. 1817 Stutzer, (ill )1C.R. 18 Feb,1818 

Lieut.-G 1. Major. Paymaster 

Wm M ary, late of 24 Dr. Wall, Royal —— Aug. 1818 Crnchahenke, 90 F. $i Mar, 1818 
Rothwell, h. p. 1 F. 14 June 1818 | LtCurwen,h.p. Rec. Dis.Sep.1818 
Kee 24 F 1818 | Thomson, 37 F. Sist Aug. | Dep. Assist. Commissary Generat. 

ir W. Douglas, K, %. B 1 F. s nts. = Bisset, Nova Scotia 

23a do, | Twigge, h. p. 8 F. 25th Aug. 1818 | T. Hemington, Africa 

i 
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lV. NAVAL. 
Promotions. 
Names. _ Names, ‘| Names. 
—-* ne yoy “Heit Robert Moorsom 
Geo. F. Bridges enry Jas E. Home 
Robert Deans Hon. Geo, John Cavendish Hon. Fred. pont 
Joseph Harrison Geo. Thos Gooch Edward Belcher 
Superannuated Commander. Chas Gordon Chas R. 
Sir Tegard, Bart. Chas. S. Swinburne Horatio D’E. Darby 
putenanis. Thos. H. Bulteel Christopher Austen 
Chas Graham The Right Hon. Lord Henry Assistant Surgeon. 
John J. Sawyer John Spencer Churchill es Adair. 
be Appointments. 
Rear-Admiral Otway, Commander-in-Chief at Leith.— Lieutenant, James Burton. 
Rear-Admiral Donald Campbe'! Coreen aiet - the Leewar islands-~Flag Lieutenant, Johm 
ugall. 
Names. Ships. Names, Ships. 
Captains. Henry Ki Primrose 
H. J. tim Alert Chas H. + Racoon 
Andrew Mitchell Bann J. H. Wheatley R 
Wm Bowles Creole Philip Justice Ditto 
W. B. Dashwood Ditto R. L. Conolly i 
n Tozer — Cyrene Henry Ellis Ditto 
Charles S. White Cyrus Daniel Lear Ditto 
Thomas Huskisson Euryalus David Wel Ditto 
Thomas Searle Hyperion Charles Croker Redwing 
D. E. ao Lite 7 Peace Ditto 
Hon. H. Duncan ji os Gregory Revolutionaire 
Edward Collier Mersey Wm Cotesworth Ditto 
Ontario R. B. Roe Ditto 
4 a4 ~ . Parthian ee ee Sparshot rec 
jaumgaeel Raleigh en itto 
Fed H Red Alex. Shai Ditto 
Hon. F. ‘Be R. Pellew Revoluflonaize John Ch tlayne Ditto 
Andrew Green Roehfort Henry Jenkins Ditto 
John Wilson Robert Tait Ditto 
Henry Hart Sapphire John Branford Ditto 
D. H. O’Brien Slaney Richard Dickinson Salisbury 
Sir W. S. uoeabe Bart. Sophie George Ditto 
N. J. Will Moughby Tribune George Blackman Ditto 
enants. Robert Boyle Ditto 
iat tan | Ae ion eee — 
Lord . S. Churchi ion 5. Tri i 
J. J. Sawyer ails Chris. S. Jackson Die 
George Arden Bann Lewis Davies Ditto 
James E Ditto Thos H. Bulteel 
Henry Ly ton Blossom } + —_ pate 
James S. Quintin Cc ames Elphiek ° do. 
ur re Ditto James Robinson Die do. 
Wm Martin Creole Pray ty © Ditto do. 
H A. Eliot Ditto Skardon Ditto do. 
Aug. H. Kellet Ditto Herbert Mackworth Ditto do. 
Ed. Hillman Ditto Samuel Grand Ditto do. 
Peter Drummond Cyrene Abraham H. White Ditto do. 
Wm Lutman Ditto C. F. Turner Ditto 
B. P. Sadler Cyrus Charles Byne Ditto do, 
James Newton Driver Henry Foster Ditto da 
Robert S. Gibson ~A James N. Purches itto do. 
Hon. Geo. J. Cavendish Hon. Edw. Gore Sir Francis Drake 
J. R. Blois Euryalus Thos Colebrooke Slaney 
Charles Peake Ditto Charles Tuthill Ditto 
Jos. R. Thomas Ditto — Golding Sophie 
Thomas Bevis Ditto Geo. S. Burnett Ditto 
Geo. a Gooch Eurydice Wm Sandom Spencer 
Francis W: Ditto r Ly ye — Superb 
yg Hon. Vise. Kelburne Favourite Tagus 
C. A. M. Pynsent Fly Henry 1 RM a Ditto 
Thomas Holbrook Ditto Digby Marsh Tartar 
Chris. Jobson Ganymede G oe Tees 
Chas Gordon G Ed Tribune 
Nath. Martin G Francis Woollams Ditto 
John Foreman a Hume Johnston Ditto 
Peard H Loney Ditto 
James Ro Ditto Wm Radcliffe Tyne 
Collier Ditto John M. Hutchison Vengeur 
James E. Home Lame Richard Connor Ditto 
Blaeker Lee 
A. T. E, Vidal a nae Salisbury 
‘apt. Carter 
W. H. Higgs Liffey J. M. Bevians Superb 
Henry Mersey Capt. W. H. Snowe Tonnant 
Gilbert Trail Ditto lst Lt. G. A. Bell Bulwark 
LA. Ditto Ist Lt. R. C. Holland Leander 
Hon. Fred. § My: ist Lt. Thos Mersey 
Ontario Ist Lt. Ed. pengslly Revolutionaire 
me os Pee ee | ee 
. M. Waug! 3 
George Chevallier lst Lt. T. B. Hornbrooke Superb 
Robert Stuart Ditto 2d Lt. J. H. M Creole 
40s, C. Jellicoe Pheasant 2d Lt. Alex. Jervis Euryalus 
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Names. I Ships. tt ‘Names. 
oa John Isatt 
2d Lt. W. Davies tie Wm M‘Auly 
“2d Lt. W. R. Pearson ie Citi Jas Gorthy 
34 it 2 Whitcombe Ramillies John Caithness 
2d Lt. Smith Rochfort John Riddell 
2d Lt. B. ee Rob. Scott 
2d Lt. J. H. Cater artar Thos Bell 
2d Lt. Robertson Tribune John Thomas 
asters. —— France 
Chas Brown Bann Jas Ellis 
B. Hazell Carron Jas Rankin 
'T. Porter Creole Fair. Kelty 
J. Jordan Cyrene |, G. Sebire 
John Thacker Euryalus Rob. Gosden 
Thos L. Roberts Favourite Roberts 
J. W. ter Hyperion Pat. Coleman 
J. E. Sarkela Mersey Pat. Hill 
J. M‘Dougall Ontario Peter Fisher 
Browne Parthian > we 
. Maccallum ohn Brown 
; ae — Y ong 
James Geary w m Aitehison 
Wm Farley Revolutionaire Wm Cowling 
Robert Yule Rochfort Wm Rogan 
hs SePummeDeeke || Jes Gresary 
J. R. Mayne ir e as Grego’ 
ee Slaney Rob. Lemded 
L. Nicholas Starling Jas Veitch 
Jas Finlaison Tartar Pursers. 
John Wooleock Tribune Thos Nisbet 
cwiniainee Alert 35. ban 
Samuel Cummings J. on 
Gab. Bielli wm Soady 
Wm Bellette Joseph Sherrard 
David Patton Britomart Alex. Penprase 
Goodwin Creole Wm Savory 
J. M, Caldwell Cyrene Wm Callaway 
D. M‘ Manus Cyrus John W er 
Wm @ruce Driver Cc. D. Unwin 
Robert Riddell Euryalus J. P. Clarke 
William Hindman Hyperion John Warden 
James Dickson Lee Thos Cox 
Jos. Cook Leven John H. Cook 
S. J. Swayne Liffey Philip Mark 
Ebenezer Johnston M Jos. Williams 
John Ontario John Tackle 
Robert itelaw Parthian Wm Crane 
- Churchill ——_. John Maddocks 
J. S. Hasted Rami Arch. Murray Rochfort 
Red John Brown Salisbury 
Ro riffiths R re Thos Jennings Sapphire 
John M‘Leod pa Sov. Yacht Joseph Williamson Severn 
Wm Williamson ry Daniel S ott Su m. do. 
John Corsan Sapphire Thomas Irwin Di do, 
Win West Slaney Wm Biair Slaney 
John Cochrane Sophie wg Nicholls Sophie 
Dowie oy Tartar Spencer 
Tribune Thomas Berry Tartar 
“Aesletant Surgeons. John M‘Leod Tribune 
Jas Adair Bann Chaplains. 
‘Wm Porteus Carron John Morgan Rochfort 
John Hamet Coromandel John Jones | Tartar 





BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 





BIRTHS, 


Feb. 15. On board the sh me FA at sea 
the lady of Sir Stamford Halles, a4 a , 
Aug. 25, At Tullamore, 4 of 
} geal Martin Lindsay tnsth =e of 
31. At No 50, eam h, Mrs 
a. ge te Edinburgh, 
Sept. 1. At Kemnay-house, Mrs Burnet, a daugh- 
“= 
my ty the E seat in the 
bie son an her: Right Hon. Sarah Murray, 
pert Lady Dunbar of Northfield, a son. 
At me Od the ty Rear-admiral S Sir 
R ag K.C.B. and C -in-Chief, a 


7. ‘At Wellington lace, Leith, Mrs Mackie, a son. 
— At Linksplace, Leith Mrs James Seott, jun. 


a — 
t Hampton, Middlesex, the Hon. Lady Ed- 
monstone, a 








. At Dalkeith, fe ne of W. Graham, M.D. 
of at a daug 
11. At Whitecraft-house, Mrs Henderson Somer- 
ville of » @son. 
— At Cupar, ‘Mrs Horsb 
12. At the Earl of Wicklow’s, in Rutland-square, 
Dublin, the Right Hon. Lady Isabella Smyth, a 
a wT Sdinburgh, Cc. ee 
— At Mrs Le a 
13, At Sonachan, Mrs Campbell, a 
Ru At Kneesworth, the Right Hon, Lady Jane 
ym, a 
1€. At 7) Lares, the lady of Arch. 
eae The iy of Tans et Ea younger 
e lames Kerr, . 
———— oun. er ri Bo. 
— In Jermyn-street, London, Right 
Lady Sinclair, a daughter. 
20. 7 ye Mrs Pearson of Myrecairnie, ason. 
22. Rockville-bouse, a aoe Hon. Lady 
Elnanor’ Balfour, a son and h 
23. At the house of the Right Hon. the Lord 
Advocate, Mrs Maconochie, a son. 
— Mrs Erskine of Amondell, a son. 


h, a son. 











& S&S BS Soa om se pese Ce «a. « bie elie ct le 








t) 


0. 
0. 





1818.7] 
26, Nge Joke Wardrop, 103, George-street, Edin- 
“ts At Prince’s-street, Edinburgh, Mrs Ivory, a 


MARRI "wry 
4. At St Vincent’s, Allan 


J 
M.D. a Brown ofthat island see hrs 


Te rw Dales Carepbet eitughier of John 
pte iss am \. 0) 
Ii Bog, of Boreland, 


"hs loadin. T. Hi Esq. merchant of Great 


Fs saped 5 ee Ae De y daughter of A. Grant, 
, ew! a 
es At oss Temes, » Esq. of age gr? 
a ay ri to Mrs G lespie, widow of 

7. Ae Stranraer, Caplan John Hen nm, of the 
ws engineers, to to Anne, the hter of 
Jo 


— At Burn’ d, John D. Anderson, 
Elizabeth Louisa, daughter of the late John O ir 
vie, 7, of the revenue service. 
At —— at the house of Stratford Can- 
sing, Bo the British minister, Robert Sutherland, 
. to Janeita C. M. Murra , eldest daughter of 


on. Mr Clifford, eldest 
ifford of Ugbrooke- 
eld, the 
ina omas Weld, Esq. of Lulworth- 
in the county of Do a 
Ely-place, japten, 0 
ffm ey: Sir W. Plomer. 
, Glasgow, John Aytoun, Esq. 


er Ry de etry of Craig 
ug 


- en 7 Invermorriston, Thomas Fraser, Tage of 
to Miss Henrietta Ann Grant, ekilest 
daughter of the late Licut-Col. John Grant of 


Glenmorriston. 
r, Captain Graham, of the half- 


. and niece of 


> to feabella daughter of th the 
late James Heggie, Esq. youneas fg 
tenant Thomas militia, to 


Ann Zell My a waiew of | Lieut pn Adj. John 
oe nig et s Reid, Esq. of pee 

0. At Paisley avi of the Hon. 
India Company’s service, to Miss C. ‘N, 
Simpson, a daughter of the Rev. Dr Alex. 


Wil \weem. 
William St Gy Lan & of 


mn «A ea 
illiam Roscoe, Liverposl to 

Ein eda aie ol Sennen aldwell, a. “a 

11, In St Paul’s chapel, Yomsam, ge men ng 

W. Swinton’ Maclean, eldest son of Dr Mac! 

to Marion, ns daughter of the late Roderick Ned 

Maclean jece of Alexander Maclean, 


Esq. of C 
14. At Kizkaldy, Mr Gavin Lang, wri 
ey, to Miss Ma: Russell, eldest daughter 
the late Mr Robert Russell, merchant, Kir! ay 
16. At eo Mr Thomas Rymer, S. L. 
Edinbu to Ehza, third daughter ‘of William 


— At Halline, Lieutenant Thompson of the 


79th ment, British infantry, son of Joseph 
ln ay . of Je ry Mai Miss Angelica, 
ae F J. Horne, Esq. of Halline. 

17. Mr William Cochrane, cloth-merchant » E- 
aap ad toM: c + eanaie had the late 
Mr h Ri 5 
=A ee oe , builder, 


Lasswade, to Miss adell Tay oo} 
daughter of the late M wc . 

At the house of the Miss wiles of 
drona, James Kerr, Esq. judge’ of the Courts of 


to Frances, * only daugh- © 
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of his Majesty’s ciaative comeite One 

vince of Lower to Wsabella, eldest daugh- 
rom Rev. Ker of Stobo, oe 

Johanna Gibson, of Mr Sant Cae 

21, At . Sinclair . 

eldest daughter of John Seott, Kea Tene 

20. at as 1.x" Fe the Earl of 

Brownlow, Caroline, second daughter of George 


2 
chant, to Isabella, Scungust daughter of 


Mr James Hume, Lasswade. 


1817. AtWhiha, Jamaica, Mr G 
ra Chala, 9 son Of the late William 
Chalmer , Esq. of n = Bane yo 
Jan. 28, At Madras roads 


guages of ‘the | inte Colonel Colonel 

Feb, i5, At Nudidengong, in the East Indies, in 
the 22a raha age, John Ross, M.D. only son 
Edinburgh r= gy hb yromtem gw 


088, writer, 


on ic 
tached to his Majesty's 24th ht dragoo 
who had resided sven | moat of the Cates ee eine. 


sia as a body ph to the K: 
27. At j physician tothe King. James Calder, 
ey. ten 2 Se Ber John Calder, late minister of 


een 

_ — Killed at the storming of the fort of Talneir, 

be ag ohn Gordon, of the 2d 

battalion of Raye Sees » eldest son of the late Mr 

dehe Costa ill of Laggan, Glenrineaes, Banff- 
ire. 

March 1. At Maheidpoor, in the East Indies, 
Captain Harry Norton, of the 19th regiment Mad- 
Tas native infan 
5 aor Ben, At Nassau, bags Woe oy William 

Te surgeon to his Majesty’s forces serv: 

in the Bahamas. is 


— At the house of Sir Charles Doyly, Bart. Cal- 
prt Georgina, third daughter of Colonel Macleod 
to 9. A and in his 78th 
ay 9. At ay in year, 

Wick, rm of the Honourable East Bast india Con. Com- 
pany’s civil service, formerly a member of council, 
and governor of that 

June 29. At Green-island, a, Jarnaien, of Hein 
e rs, Mr Peter Ballantyne, commander 

columbus of Kirkaldy, youngest son ofthe late Mr 
—- 5 Ballantyne, surveyor of the customs, An 


rly St. At nee, mae » Mrs 
Anne Bat rind 24 ile ot of “Alex. 
Muchion’ M.D D. of aged 24,» 


Aug. 11. At Vienna, at the Ie Prince 
George Metterni dentisneest the father of the 
minister for foreign affairs. ie principal — 
ment was the 
it will be recoll wir tea acct te Gave 
Austrian min: wi assisted at the congress 


at Rastadt. 
18. At Cintra, near Lisbon, Mrs Moogeeet Dow 
sof "19. aged 18, Amelia, youngest da in L -o94 ogo ee 
. A Amelia, ones of Mr 
death of this my" tng = aiken the 
was y the cir- 
egy Cer faking an ounce of sa f tartar, 
sent by the me eater, spe 
= — an ounce of Epsom salts. 
i 6 Semaglinneten Edinburgh, Agnes 


in Wiltshire, in the 61st 


Lad wager A 
ry of the ilant olonel Moorhouse, who fefl 
at the siege of Bangalore. His Lordship’s only son, 
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the Hon. John Tuchet, succeeds to the title and 
— At Edin! , Mr James West, late leather- 
oS At’ of Durno, in the 78th year of his 
m. At Valenciennes, (* Sir Wm. Douglas, 
26. At Gilmore Place, Edinburgh, Mrs Helen 


M‘Lagan, wife of Mr James Inverarity, merchant 
there 


= Ath his son's ys of his age George Edin- 
Bh. London. the poe abn 
Bee, Oe that He was one ofthe fo the New 


wife Me 


her 
sense 
and the 


BERL 


of 
and | friend, I 
eral, as well as to her own 
le. 
-house, Robert Graham, Esq. 
ith, Mr Mungo Henderson, merchant 


At Crieff, Mr James Arnott, aged 61. 
At his house at Banner-Cross, near Sheffield, 
of York, Lieut. Murray. 
a Wall, of the royal artillery. 
, in a few hours, was occa- 
waens ¢ a blood- He had 
married only about three weeks to a very 
lady (Miss Edwards of Arundel). The 
were tru Hi 


Hee 


to wt te tae Te her 
arms a breathless corpse 
30. At Canaan Grove, Robert Wilson, Esq. ac- 


countant \. 

— At Dumfries, Clark, Esq. adjutant 
of the Dumfries-shire i 40. 

31. At Airfield, Mr John late merchant, 

— At the Holt, near Bishop’s Waltham, Admiral 
Sir Robert Calder, Bart. in es pee his age. 


ie. 
, Mr 
fe 


— At Edinburgh, Mr Thomas Scott, surgeon, 


— At ‘Arbroath, Mrs Kyd, wife of Provost Kyd. 
4. wai, ng ® r James Crossen, cottén-manu- 
facturer there, the 67th year of his age, and 26th 
— At Richmond, the Right Hon. Lady Hervey, 
widow of Lord Herv © Gideet son of the late Ea) 
— At Dalkeith, Mr Thomas Milne, supervisor 


of 
5. At Inch, by Dunkeld, Captain Alexander 
navy. 


2 


) Arundel-street, Strand, 
don, Mrs Morton, widow of the late Mr John Mor- 
ton, years printer of the Sunday Review. 

— In » aged 78, 


, late minister of Errol 


Register.— Deaths. 


— At Bucham, the Rev. Robert Leith, minister 
of Towie. , 
— At Bath, Maria Elizabeth Margaret, wife of 
Mai Orde, eldest daughter of William 
, Esq. of Fonthill Abbey, and sister of the 
Marchioness of Douglas. 


Mrs Dundas, widow of the 
t Hon. Robert Dundas of Arniston, Lord Pre- 
of the Court of Session. 

9. At Cassels Place, Leith, Grace, infant daugh- 
ter of Mr Walter Cowan, merchant there. 

— At Teddi m, near London, William Forbes, 
the infant son of Dr Ashburner, Fitzroy-square. 

10, At Ashtead Park, Surrey, in the rsa of 
her age, the Hon. Frances, wife of Ri¢ How- 
ard, Esq. pee of William Viscount Andover, 
and sister to Henry, the 12th Earl of Suffolk. 

— After a short illness, aged 71, Mr Stephen 
Jackson, 43 years.editor of the Ipswich Journal, 
and nephew of the late Mr William Craighton, who 
first printed it on the 17th of Februazy 1738-9, 

ll. At Edinburgh, Miss Mary Cunningham 
Macvicar, ey est a of ‘the late Neil 
Maevicar, Fisq. of Fergushill. 

— At his Mines at Leadhills, Lanarkshire, John 
Horner, aged 63 years. 

14. Mrs Park, wife ef Mr Archibald Park, col- 
lector of customs, Tobermory, Mull. 

15. At St Andrews, Mrs Dr Melville. 

16, At South Shields, of typhus fever, Mr Wil- 
liam eridge, baker. 

17. At her house in Castle-street, Edinburgh 
Mrs o— relict of Dr Charles Congalton. 
— At Paris, ight Hon. ony Ra new. 4g 8 

— At his seat at Uffington, near Stamford, Li 
colnshire, aged 74, the Right Hon. Albemarle 
Bertie, Earl of Lindsey, a general in the army, 
colonel of the 89th i poe of foot, and governor 
of Charlemont. His Lordship is succeeded in his 
title and estates by his eldest son, Albemarle, Lord 
Bertie, born 14th November 1814. 

18. At Kirkcaldy, Miss Jane Landale. 

19. Miss Seott, James’s Court, Lawnmarket, 


Edin! 5 
‘ord, Path-head, Miss Catherine P. Tor- 


, 


— At 
rance, daughter of the late Mr David Torrance. 

20. At.Glasgow, Mr James Ritchie. 

21. At Urrad, John Stewart, Esq. of Urrad. 

— At Edinburgh, John Robertson, 
Bellemont, St Elizabeth, Jamaica, many years a 
medical itioner in that island. 

25. At Canterbury, yn Alexander M‘Intosh, 
of the 48th regiment, of disease contracted by fa- 
tigue in the service of his country during the 
Peninsular war, in which he was wounded at the 
battle of Albuera. He was a brave officer and 
worthy man, much esteemed by his friends and 
brother officers. 

Lately—In the.69th year of his age, the Count 
of Oxinstein, the father of the Swedish nobility. 
‘This nobleman translated Paradise Lost, and was 
esteemed one of the first poets of his country. 

James B , Esq. one of the commissioners of 
stamps for upwards of half a century. 

At Lyons, the Right Hon. Lady Cecilia Charlotte 
Leeson, eldest daughter of y Cloncurry, and 
only sister of Earl Milltown. Her rank as an earl’s 
daughter had eed a few months ago been con- 
firmed by order of the Prince Regent. She was in 
her 17th year, and one of the most accomplished 
and admired ladies of her ae! 

At Littlecot, Colonel W. Kelly, C.B. and lieu- 
tenant-colonel of his Majesty’s 24th regiment of 
foot. The services of this t were ex- 
tended to the four quarters of the In 
the Peninsula, America, and latterly in i 
ali istinguished himself; and repeated 
reports of the Duke of Wellington, as well as of 
the Marquis of Hastings, bear ample and honour- 
able y to the gallant conduct of this brave 
and excellent officer. His death was t 
a wound he had received at the battle of Vittoria, 
from the effects of which (though subsequently 
Sets. 4 lignes ie India) he never reco 
vered, 

The last of the African Institution al 
nounces the h of the well-known black mer 
chant, Captain Paul Cuffee. 


At Richmond, Lady Harvey. 
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